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PREFACE. 


Perhaps, there is no fact more interesting and 
certain, than, that the improvements which have 
been made within the last half Century, and are 
now progressively making# in reference to the 
popular Sciences of the Day, have never before... 
been equalled in any age in the History of the 
scientific World. This observation, it is pre¬ 
sumed, will at least hold good, as it regards that 
department of it, which has been denominated, 
“The Veterinary Art.’' It.pannot, I think, be 
fairly denied, that this* 4a'^er section has lately 
made equal, if not mowe’*{rapld advancements in 
the scale of improvement,. l;han any other distinct 
branch of general science. This circumstance 
may be attributed in a great degree to the super¬ 
lative advantages of a National Veterinary Insti¬ 
tution, (I now allude to the Veterinary College,) 
a public seminary, established by Royal sanc¬ 
tion, and expressly in^nded for a more minute 
and extensive cultivation of Veterinary Science, 
and to deliver it from that disgraceful abyss of 
ignorance, in which it was formerly ingfilfed. 
Notwithstanding this consideration, it may be 
truly afiirmed, that the above Art, after all that 
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can be said as to its recent advancement, is even 
7U)w, only in a state of comparative infancy, not in 
point of duration but in progress ; for although 
we learn from the records of antiquity, as trans¬ 
mitted to us in the history of Veterinary Medicine, 
that a few individuals of considerable literary 
eminence, both studied and wrote upon that sub¬ 
ject, yet it unfortunately happened, that most of 
them were either Poets, Warriors, Historians, 
Naturalists, or other persons of similar pursuits, 
whose attentions could not possibly be (as they 
ought to have been) exclmiveltf directed thereto, 
and consequently the science was only partially, 
and not extensively cultivated like that of /lumaH 
Medicine;—Authors on which-were of the highest 
order and the most practically informed. It is true 
that the latter class' of persons, some of whom 
were deservedly popular in their profession, de¬ 
voted a small portion jpt .'their philosophical stu¬ 
dies to this then mhfckijpg^ected part of medical 
science, but having no other criterion to go by in 
their enquiries than a fallacious system of reason¬ 
ing from amtlogy, it followed as a matter of course, 
that no material improvement could be made, and 
the art necessarily continued in a state of lament¬ 
able imperfectidrt and obscurity. We are there¬ 
fore. we consider perfectly warranted in asserting 
that, in consequenc||Of this unhappy obstruction 
to its progress,' Ufilil,within a comparatively re¬ 
cent ^rio4j it still remains in a certain sense, but 
in its infancy ; nevertheless it is hoped,—indeed 
it is highl^y probable,that if it continue to have the 
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patronage of the Throne, and be favoured with 
the increased studies and practical abilities of 
well-educated professional men, it will rise con¬ 
siderably higher in the scale of public importance, 
than it now stands, and be made, at no very dis¬ 
tant period, to sustain a character confessedly 
desirable to society, and gratifying to the mem¬ 
bers of the Veterinary community. This is, and 
always must be, an object most deservedly worthy 
of our warmest wishes—our strongest desires, and 
one which the author sincerely longs to see abun¬ 
dantly realized ; and however limited his extent 
of information may be, when contrasted with that 
of many popular and'luminous stars, who have 
honoured the public and their professional bre-' 
thren with the result of their labours; still l\e* 
is desirous of contributing his confessedly scanty- 
pittance of knowledge p,nd experience to the ge¬ 
neral Fund of Veterinary-'Ilitelligeuce, aud thus 
if possible, be made histiyih^ental, let it be in 
ever so small a degree, in Serving the interest of 
society, without infringing upon cither the dig¬ 
nity or the claims of his profession. The prin¬ 
cipal reasons for the appearance of the following 
sheets, consist in the deeply felt conviction of the 
author, as to the yet restrict^4\;Ci'rculation of 
works especially written,bii Veterinary topics, 
and the consequently coi^arativc Uninformed 
state of the public,. to the nature, 

treatment &c. of di.sje^sin the lyors^^ut a 
stronger source of inducement ’ than this was the 
painful fact, that a vast majority of p'l^ons al- 
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most totally unacquainted with cither the anato¬ 
my, physiology, or disorders of thal; n^le animal 
are still engaging in Vcterinary^^actice, al¬ 
though destitute of the necessary advS’htages of a 
well grounded, professional education;—a circum¬ 
stance not only mifavourable to themselvdis- as 
practitioners hut also to that part of^ public s(^q^ty 
who may favour them with thefr support. 

The included in the following production 

oliietly refer to the anatomy, physiology and dis¬ 
eases of the horse : it is true that the minutiae of 
every subject treated upon in it have not been 
entered into, but this is the case, because it has 
hot been thought indispeiisably^rnecessary ; most 
of the anatomical terms hav’b "bepri explained in the 
descriptions given of each organ^, or part of the 
animal system, and in addition to this, other tech¬ 
nicalities of common use in medical conversati¬ 
on, have been simplilied and made intelligible to 
the junior student. With tegard to the physiology 
of the horse, it will be perceived upon attentive 
perusal, that no absolutely essential branch of 
that improving department of Veterinary science 
has been entirely omitted, but such definitions 
olfergd, as have been thought sufficiently descrip¬ 
tive, or at le’ast calculated to prepare the way fqr 
a closer applicati^^^^Mher more voluminous trea¬ 
tises on that remarks on the diseases 

of the horse, it is’ij^Ejiaitted are but few and brief; 
neverfe^^hsis^ it is presumed, that they do not fall 
short’ of tfee.atithor’s design of forming a proper 
basis 011 ^Which the practical abilities of the in- 



quirw might be safely fouiuled, and from which 
he might Kopf;, with the advantages of future ex¬ 
perience, ^vun prove and advance. It will like¬ 
wise be oliserved that occasional descriptions of 
certain important Medicims, generally used in the 
bu^ess have been included in our definitions, 
b#f coui'se not to that extent which a Veterinary 
Materia Mcdica professedly w'ritten for that pur¬ 
pose, would necessarily comprise, and to wdiich 
the reader may refer if occasion should require. 
Anotherobservation which the author would make 
as an apology for his appearing in the character 
of a Veterinary writer ; is that he is not a mere 
speculative Inquirer^pr a superficial reader of 
veterinary books, but has had the advantage of a 
proper educatloh^fb his profession; and the ob¬ 
servations, he hE^j. made in the work which he 
is emboldened to l'{^ before, the public, are the 
consequence not only, of anatomical and physi¬ 
ological study, but also of several years experience 
enjoyed by himself, besides having had the invari¬ 
able sanction of his late father, during a series of 
forty years extensive, and respectable practice in 
the Veterinary Art. In concluding these prefatory 
remarks, it may be just observed that one great 
end, intended in the publjmtMu of the present 
treatise is to assist the ’‘^^^|n|||i^g£nner” in the 
attainment of the rudimeiT^||iirinciples of the 
above mentioned science, the ehfef object: pf ^rhom 
is (or at least ought to be) to become %i^uainted 
with the generally required parts of his profes¬ 
sion, and be able to learn his business, in the 
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oasie-st and most expeditious manner. It was 
piincipally this end, that induced the author to 
adopt the calachetic s^’^stern, as the plan of his in¬ 
structions, and this plan was not chosen from 
'mere caprice, but from the fact that he, himself 
had derived the most evident and su peyjq ' 
fits from it, during the time he^engagc^PH 
venilc and elementary studies. In addition to 
this it may be stated as a further reason for so 
doing, that the method itself has had the sanction 
and example of several respectable writers, whose 
names need not be specified ; we have our cate- 
cliisms on the Languages, on the science of As¬ 
tronomy, History, Chemistry, Bolany, &c. &c. 
and why, upon the very same principle, may not a 
Veterinary Catechism be allowed to'appear, with 
equal claim upon the honest investigation of the 
candid and impartial ? particularly as the plan of 
Question and Answer has hitherto been attended 
with so many evident' advantages to the student, 
in almost every department'of useful and instruc¬ 
tive knowledge. The author therefore without 
any further apology on the subject, would hum 
bly venture, under the influence of these impres¬ 
sions, to submit the following pages to the candor, 
generosity, and indulgence of a liberal and en¬ 
lightened Public.^ 



ANTIMONIAL PREPARATIONS, &c. 9 

Ahs. It has been very much disputed, by cer¬ 
tain respectable practitioners, whether they can be 
said to have any real effect on the animal system, 
at any time,—particularly so in reference to what 
is called black antimony, but this doubt most pro-, 
bably,. in many instances, has originated' from a 
irant ef careful observation; I have 

certainly' witnesslQ, in the course of my pihctice, 
some of the best effects from the use of the antimo- 
nials, even from the sulphuret of antimony; it 
is true it has not excited sensible diaphoresis, nor 
can we ever expect this as a result in any case, but 
it has given a high poUsh to the skin, and produced 
other salutary effects upon the constitution, which 
are much better seen than described. As for 
tartarized antimony, and antimonial powder, these 
may be allowed one of the most important stations 
in the list of veterinary medicine; they reduce 
fever, simple, or symptomatic, and that too, quick¬ 
er than any other medicinal articles with which 
we are acquainted; indeed, ti^eir use is sanctioned 
by the highest veterinary authorities, having been 
pteved to be decidedly beneficial in those cases, 
that require their administration. This therefore, 
with otj|p|r consMerations we presume, are a suffi¬ 
cient reason our strongest unequivocal re¬ 
commendations. It ought to be observed, that 
warm clothing, and good*grootmng,* very materi¬ 
ally assist their effect, when administered in 
diseases of the horse. 

Qu Es. What is the meaning ef A nti^Hlog istic ? 

Ans. a term technically used, to* define a 

i; 
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mode of treatment, applicable either for external or 
internal inflammation; for instance, if a veterinary 
surgeon, be asked how he treated an inflamed 
part, he will reply that his treatment was truly 
aTiti])hlogistic. 

^Ques. What class of medicines are denominated 

ANTISEPTICS ? 

Ans. By this term, is understood any ^^iBing 
that resists putridity, and the most conspicuous 
articles of this description, are the preparations 
of bark, opium, yeast and others; this term 
antiseptic, has been thought to be empirical 
by some, and its general adoption,, has been con¬ 
sidered the result of attaching a kind of magical 
influence, to the power of medicine ; but in reply 
to this we say, that we would not for a moment, 
attribute any unreasonable, or merely imaginary 
importance to any class of medicaments, but 
we do think, notwithstanding, that certain pro¬ 
perties, not merely ionic dr stimulant, are pos¬ 
sessed by the medicines before mentioned, but 
most incnliarly antiseptic, that is, immediately 
checking the putrefactive process, while others of 
a stimulating character, have failed to do this. 
This fact then, we presume is sufficient t^warrant 
this distinct appellation, and mi^t renrove any 
doubt from the minds of the Considerate and 
unprejudiced; I have seen large masses of putri- 
fied, or if you prefer the term “mortified” flesh, 
remow^d in a few hours, by their external and 
internal use, and can strongly recommend their 
adoption in all cases of gangrene, or mortification 
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in wounds, as being decidedly the most powerful 
and effectual medicine, we can possibly admin¬ 
ister. 

Ques. Is not the appetite of the horse, sotne- 
times “morbid,'’’ or “defective." 

A NS. Yes, the former originates either from 
the foolish plan of immoderate feeding, or from an 
ini|lt%)er kind of food, being given to the animal, 
which disorders the functions of the stomach, and 
disposes him to eat more voraciously ; and if the 
food be innutritions also, such as musty hay, &c. the 
horse’s wind will often become imperfect through 
it. Worms will form thereby, and a chain of otljyer 
seriously morbid consequences will frequently fol¬ 
low. A defective appetite, is generally the result 
either of fatif^ue from hard labour, or from debility 
in the stomach, f^om fever, Und other causes, and 
can only be removed by a knowledge of, what pro¬ 
duced it; if it be from excessive labour, moderate 
rest will be required, pr an occasional cordial; if 
from indigestion, a proper attention to diet, and 
small doses of aloes with stomachics will be found 
very useful, and if from fever, he must be treated 
as directed under that head. 

What is arsenic ? 

AnI^A milibral caustic, not very often, though 
sometimes uf|d, in veterinary practice, it is a 
strong poison, and requires great caution when 
given to the horse; I know those who have been 
inclined to think it a very good application for 
poll-evils and fistulas, but by giving JFl a Tair and 
repeated trial, they have found it to ibe a very 

o 2 
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dangerous medicine. Its caustic powers are so 
great that the small portion of not more than half 
a drachm divided into four w five tents, when put 
into a fistulous tumour, has “-fetched out a core,” 
or sloughing, nearly as large as the half quartern 
loaf. It has exercised its destructive action so 
much, as to destroy both ligament and bone ; yea, 
four or five inches of the bone has been found 
denuded and excoriated through its application. 
It is true, I have known it to succeed in curing an 
obstinate fistula, when all other remedies had fail¬ 
ed ; but I would advise the practitioner never to use 
it for fear dreadful consequences should follow. 
It is said by some writers, to be a good medicine 
in contagious farcy ; but here I would warn the 
junior veterinarian never to use it, as a remarkable 
■ debility must and will ensue fropa its administra-- 
tion ; in short it is too hazardous to be given at 
any time. I have even found sublimate, though 
given in very small doses, produce an alarming 
degree of weakness, assisting, as it were, rather 
than preventing the absorption of virus. How 
much more dangerous, must arsenic be, when given 
in such large doses as have been recommended by 
some waiters ? 

Que.s. Whal is assafcetida ? 

Ans. a disagreeable gummy sii|;>8tance, occa¬ 
sionally used in veterinasy practice, and.is suppo¬ 
sed to have expectorant and antispasmodic qualities 
connected with it. It is approved by the highest 
veterinary sCuthorities, and the effects I have dis¬ 
covered from .it, in my practical observations. 
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induce me to recommend its adoption in cases of 
chronic cough, as a pectoral, in doses of two of 
three drachms, in combination with squills and 
other articles of similar efficacy ; but as an anti- 
spasmodic I cannot speak of its advantages so 
strongly, having generally preferred the substitu¬ 
tion of other medicines of more decided effect, in 
its place. 

Ques. What is the meaning of astringents 1 

Ans. Any ingredient or medicine which can 
check morbid evacuations; as in diarrhoea, which 
is an unnatural or rather increased liquidation of 
the fteccs. Astringents here act by their binding 
qualities, the principle articles of this class are 
catechu, superacetate of lead, alum, and a few 
others; alum, zinc, white lead, and bole armeiiian, 
are the astringent^ most commonly used for exter¬ 
nal application, 

Ques. What are balsams, and of tvhat use are 
they ? 

Ans. Most of the balsams, are, in my opinion, 
mere trumpery as internal medicine, and do not 
deserve a place in the Veterinary Materia Medica 
at all. There is a variety of balsams, but the one 
most^C||nmonly used in veterinary practice, is 
balsam of sulphur, or sulphureted oil; this how¬ 
ever ought to be discarded altogether, being as it 
certainly is purely inert a»d useless.# With respect 
to friars balsam it has been recommended by some 
veterinaritfas, as being a useful tincture fo® caries 
or decayed bone, I have generally^found from 
personal experience, that tincture of aloes is 
equally as effectual. But neither of thqse appli- 
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cations will be sufficiently efficacious, or very 
rarely so in carious bones, without the co-operation 
of the actual cautery; it being proved, with the 
exception of the coffin bone, that few cases of 
caries can be cured without the hot iron. The 
reason that the coffin bone when de«iydtl, gets 
well by the application of the tincture only, inde¬ 
pendent of the actual cautery, is, because it is very 
soft and porous in its texture, and consequently 
the j)rocess of exfoliation is much quicker. 

Ques. What is barrino a vein ? 

Ans. Barring a vein, is an operation suggested 
by the primitive farriers, and is, I am sorry to say, 
to the dishonor of the profession, practised even 
to this day, by some ; it consists in taking out 
about two or three inches of a vein, running down 
the inside of the thigh; this vein when it passes 
over that part of the hock, where “ blood spavins’* 
are situated, forms (that is when the bursa or 
bag is diseased) an enlargement, which cannot 
be removed according to- some farriers’ notions, 
without a portion of the vein is excised, and its 
cut extremities tied by a ligature. But to this asser¬ 
tion I would answer, remove the cause and the dis¬ 
ease will cease; that is, reduce the enli^pmeut 
by blisters, and then the vein will be of its original 
size; it is.foolish and cruel therefore to adopt 
such a barb£U?ous opera^tion, when the enlarged , 
vein is known to be the effect and not the cause. 

Qu&s. What is bile ? 

Ans. " Bilfe is a secretion formed from the liver, 
and is designed by nature as a stimulus to the 
bowels, to increase their motion, which motion is 
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technically termed peristaltic, or by sdme vermi¬ 
cular, being similar to the,creeping movements of 
the worm. It also serves *or rather assists in the 
curious process, of animalization, by mixing with 
the digested mass called chyle, and is from 
thence conveyed to the minute orifices of the 
lacteals, where the chyle, or nutritious fluids are 
absorbed. 

Ques. What is and of what service 

is it in the animal economy ? 

Ans. The bladder is a receptacle designed for 
the reception, of "that well known secretion called 
urine, and is coni])Osed of three coats; the firgt 
is considered by somd anatomists to be muscular, 
but many inquisitive minds have been led to doubt 
the correctness of this notion. They have thought, 
that as the fibres of which this investment is 
composed, are indemonstrable, and cannot be dis- 
covere<^ • s'^en by the most minute and microscopic 
obser ,'tion, it cannot^of necessity be justly con- 
sideted a muscular tunic. But however, be this 
as it may, we must admit, as the power of con¬ 
tractility is peculiar to muscular texture, and no 
other, that it c.ertainly is according to the most 
generally received opinion composed of muscular 
fibres. 

Ques. Hut are there not two more coals ? 

Ans. Yes, there is th» middle aoat, which is 
similar to the external, and there is the internal 
also, the latter is altogether different from the for¬ 
mer, namely, it is membranous, ail3 a mucus 
secretion is formed by a class of secreting vessels, 
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for the purpose of preventing the acrimonious 
qualities of the urine. Had it not been for this 
bountiful provision, the bladder would become 
incontinent, and unable to hold its contents. But 
such is the all-sufficiency of nature that she never 
leaves her works unfinished or defective. 

. Qdes. What ducts convey the urirmry secretion 
to the bladder ? 

Ans. The ureters ; they pour their contents 
into the bladder, just about its centre, are very 
elastic, and are cuticular in their texture. This 
organ is situated in tlie umbilical region, and 
its anterior portion is covered by a prolonmtion 
of the peritoneum, or membfane that forms a kind 
of bag, and encloses the whole contents of the ab¬ 
domen. It has also a sphincter, or neck, attached to 
its body, and its contractile powers are very strong 
owing to the coarseness of its muscular fibres 
these are prineipally longitudinal and circular; 
the longitudinal fibres straighten the tube, a id the 
circular, by contraction, assist in the expulsion of 
urine ; it is subject to inflammation which will be 
noticed hereafter, and to paralysis or palsy, and 
sometimes to incontinence, which is not always 
an inflammatory complaint, but the etfect of a 
relaxation in the muscular fibres. 

Ques. Give a description of the diseases to which 
the bladder is object ? 

Ans. As you have hinted a wish that I should 
define'tlie diseases of the above organ, I will 
begin by first describing “inflammation of its 
body,” this complaint, is most commonly brought 
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on by an improper and excessive exhibition of 
diuretic balls, but tliere are cases which may be 
ascribed to a general excitement in the' system, 
produced by immoderate exertion, or unnatural 
fullness. It will be tedious, fdr me to enterdnto 
a minute detail of the excifing causes, suffice it to 
say, that the proximate cause, or rather the 
cflect, of the exciting cause, is a morbid in-itabi- 
lity, occasioned by the acrimony of the urine. 
This incapacitates the bladder for holding or 
retaining its contents, and produces a constant, 
but ineffectual desire to stale. 

Qi;es. Is uoi a great deal of discrimination reqtf^- 
site to distinguish it frSm inflammation of the kidneps, 
or from in/lammatimi of the neck of the bladder ? 

A NS. We pllow that a considerable degree of 
discrimination is ♦ necessary, to distinguish the 
one from ttie other; but notwithstanding, we 
think th;i a tolerably correct diagnosis may be 
form-. J, :>y the following signs ; namely, in in¬ 
flammation of the kidjieys the principal mark of 
distinction is, a remarkable stiftness in the hind 
quarters, and a flinching when the loins are 
pressed upon. Inflammation .of the neck of the 
bladder^ may be distinguished from the body of 
the bladder, by a considerable distention being 
present, in the former, and not in the latter, a,cir¬ 
cumstance known only b^ examination “per rec¬ 
tum,” that is, when the neck is irtflamed, it 
naturally follows, that retention will ensijef 

Ques. How you have given a description of the 

o 
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causes and symptoms of this disease, allow me to 
request you to define your mode of treatment ? 

Ans. As diuretics have naturally a very pow¬ 
erful tendency to increase the action of the 
kidneys, and as a consequent increased secretion 
of urine, is sure to take place, it must of necessity 
follow, that nitre, resin, or any other diuretic 
medicine, should he refrained from, as they tend 
to increase rather than remove the evil. But not¬ 
withstanding we ought never to neglect or omit the 
administration of laxative medicine. We should 
bleed to the extent of from three to six quarts, ac¬ 
cording as the patient is more or less able to bear 
such depletion, and either apply a sheep skin 
upon the loins, or else the mustard embrocation. 
It would not be wise to use any blistering, or 
terebinthinated application, as* they, by absorp¬ 
tion, have the same injurious tendency as nitre 
or resin; nevertheless, I would recommend after 
the laxative, to give sm alb doses of opium, and 
camphor, in combination with pulvis antimo- 
nialis, or with tartar emetic, as they by their anti- 
spasmodic and diaphoretic virtues, will remove 
the painful irritability of the bladder. We should 
constantly persist in the application of Anodyne 
clysters, or simple warm water will do nearly as 
well, and put on two or three body cloths to 
excite diaphd^resis. It will be prudent also to 
give linseed infusion, and adopt to the fullest 
extent ^:he^ antiphlogistic system of treatment. 
It would be bordering on quackery, to prescribe 
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a long list of medicaments in inflammation, whe¬ 
ther it be local or general, the remaining part 
therefore of the modus curandi, or mode of treat¬ 
ment that may be required, must consequently be 
left to the practitioner’s own judgment. 

Ques. Witat treatment would you adopt in' 
inflammation of tlie neck of the bladder ? 

Ans. The treatment must be similar to the 
above, with one exception, namely, if the bladder 
is found by examination to be much distended, 
it will be necessary, should the patient be a mare, 
to introduce a catheter up the urethra, wJiich will 
cause the immediate expulsion of urine. But 
should it be a horse, gently thrust up the urethra a 
circular piece of whale bone or cane, about twenty- 
four inches in length, or more if required, and no 
wider than the la^t urinary passage will easily, or 
without pain, admit the introduction of. As soon 
as you can distinctly feel the instrument at the 
perineum, or a little he\pw the sphincter ani or funda¬ 
ment, cut upon it with a bistoury, and then softly 
put the catheter in the orifice. This will relieve 
in nine cases out of ten, should it however not 
prove effectual, all other remedies will be of no 
avail. ’ 

Ques. What have you to advance concerning 
BLEEDING ? 

Ans. Bleeding, viewed as an operation only, is 
certainly very frequently and very easily per¬ 
formed, it is divided into general and heal, 
according to the part chosen for veiSesection. If 
blood be taken from the jugular or neck vein, it 

D 2 
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is called general, if from the plate vein or eye 
rein, or from the toe of the foot, &c., it is called 
local or topical, because the abstraction of that 
fluid in such cases, is only, or principally from the 
immediate parts, and not from the system. I 
shall not here enter into a description of its neces¬ 
sity, uses, quantities, and so on, as these will be 
noticed in our separate descriptions of each dis¬ 
ease, but simply observe, that the best instrument 
for general purposes is the fleam, particularly in 
cases of organic inflammation, as a freer flow of 
, blood can be obtained by it, than by the lancet, 
but if bleeding in the “ saphena” or thigh vein, be 
required, a proper and broad lancet should cer¬ 
tainly be preferred to the fleme, but must be 
well guarded by the thumb and finger, when we 
introduce it into the venous channel. 

Ques. fF/mt is the use of blisters ? 

Ans. ‘Blisters, as to their utility, are so diver¬ 
sified, that there are but fgw cases which come 
under our professional cognizance, in which we do 
not use them. In organic inflammation, such as 
Pneumonia or Enteritis, we apply them externally 
for the sake of making a diversion, or in clearer 
words, for the sake of bringing inflammation from 
a more important, to a less essential part. In 
glandular inflammation, such as strangles or ca¬ 
tarrh, we use them eithefto promote suppuration, 
or else to check the inflammatory action going on 
in the laryngeal or tracheal membranes. 

Ques. What other case can you advert to in 
which timj are beneficial ? 
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Ahs. In callous enlargements of the flexor 
tendons, that is, when a deposit of albuminous 
matter is left, in consequence of their having 
been strained, as the jockey phrase is. Here we 
blister as a stimulus to absorption, by which the 
enlargement is diminished, and sometimes, the in¬ 
convenience of lameness permanently prevented. 
We also blister, when a cold and indurated tumour 
presents itself, or when an extravasation of blood 
in the cellular substance is present, and with no 
other view do we do so, than either to discuss the 
swelling by repulsion, as it is called, or promote 
the formation of matter. It is necessary wheij- 
ever a blister is applied, to be very cautious as to 
the temperature or heat in the part; if it feel the 
least hot, we should omit its application, for fear 
an excessive degree of inflammation should follow, 
and a blemish be the ultimate consequence. In 
nine cases out of ten however, this is generally 
the effect of some caustic ingredient being in the 
blister, and not the heat of the part; nevertheless 
this is certainly a precaution which we ought not 
at any time to lose sight of. Liquid blisters are 
sometimes used, as being ([uicker in their action. 
So far, it is well to prefer them, but in most instan¬ 
ces, no form of blister can be better suited for 
general application, than the unguentum lyttce, 
pr cantharidcs ointment. 

Ques. Is not mercurial ointment a useful addi¬ 
tion in a Mistering composition ? 

Ans. Yes, because its inunction is a powerful 
stimulus to absorption, without exciting inflam- 
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mation, it rouses the absorbents by a property, 
not simply excitant, which is the case with all 
other vesicatories, but a power inherent, and 
peculiar to itself. Therefore I would recommend 
its adoption, in splints, spavins, and ring-bones, 
and more especially in diseases of the bursa 
mucosoe, or enlarged mucous capsules. 

Ques. Give me an anatomical description of the 
BRAIN, and its meninges or membranes ? 

Ans. The brain is situated in the cavities of the 
skull, and is surrounded, if I may be allowed the 
comparison, by bong walls. The mechanical ad¬ 
vantage of these bony walls, or the different bones 
constituting the cranium, called by anatomists 
ossa parietalia, or parietal bones, ossa frontist or 
frontal bones, ossa temporum, or temporal bones, 
os occipitis, or knoll bone, os .sphenoides, and os 
ethmoides, which are certain names given to them 
on account of their situations, form, &c., is too 
evident to need any illustr^^tion; suffice it to say, 
that they prevent the otherwise frequent liability 
of the brain, being injured by blows, or any other 
accidental cause. 

Ques. Give me an anatomical definition of the 
brain, and meninges or membranes only, as there is 
little or no necessity to refer to the bones of the skull 
here, they being included in that branch of anatomy 
called OSTEOLOGY ? 

Ans. To enter into a detail of the brain and 
its membranes, I will commence by noticing 
the cerebrflm. The cerebrum is the greater por¬ 
tion of the brain, and is composed of two parts. 
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one called cineritioust or cortical portion, and the 
other medullary. The cortical portion may be 
considered in the same light as the bark of a 
tree,—a mere investment. In short, the deriva¬ 
tion of the word cortical must convey that idea, 
because cortex, making corticis in the genitive 
case, is the latin term for bark, and therefore 
there can be no doubt, in my opinion, as* to 
the propriety of the above comparison.—^This 
portion named cortical, is proved to be nearly void 
of sensibility, a fact most extraordinary, when 
we consider how plentifully it is supplied with 
blood vessels and nerves. Bifurcations of tlje 
vertebral and carotid 'arteries, enter the skull by 
means of foramina or holes, and therefore no 
doubt can b^ entertained, respecting its being 
supplied, and that too abundantly, with blood. 
It has been proved to a demonstration, notwith¬ 
standing all the above circumstances, that it is 
comparatively insensible; because in cases of 
concussion certain cortical portions of the brain 
have been taken out, without causing any acute 
sensation,—^it has even been punctured, and 
the subject has not struggled to remind us of 
its sensibility, a circumstance too conclusive to 
need any farther illustration. It is found on mi¬ 
nute examination, to be of a greyer cast in colour, 
and rather softer in its teiture thatfthe medullary 
portion, not that this tends in any degree to unra¬ 
vel the mysterious cause of its being so iijjensible, 
but on the contrary, it must help"to make it 
appear more wonderful, and inexplicable. 
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Qves. Wlmt is the cerehelhim ? 

Aks. The cerebellum is the little brain, uad 
appears to be distinctly separate from the cere¬ 
brum, but still it is generally allowed to be nothing 
more than a continuity of cerebral: substance!. It 
is very similar in its appearance to the great brain, 
with the exception of one thing, and that is— 
(if .you cut it in two) q.x\ arborescent appearance will 
be seen in its interior, having a resemblance to the 
branches of a tree, this is too evident, if it be 
examined, to escape the slightest notice. This 
remarkable speciality, has been denominated 
arbor vitce, or the tree of life. 

Qves. What is Iha medulla oblongata ? 

Ans. The medulla oblongata is nothing more 
than a continuation of the cerebral substance, nor 
is the spinal marrow; it is situated just behind the 
cerebellum and fills up the fourth vcnticle. The 
spinal marrow runs along the whole course of the 
spine, through a cavitjv called the foramen 
spinale. It is similar to the other parts of the 
brain, and is supplied witli blood from the verte- 
brals, and from two vessels called arimVe spinales. 

Qves. What arc the membranes of the brain ? 

Ans. There are three membranes, one which 
lines the internal surface of the cranium, and is 
designated dura mater. Another intervening one 
named mendkrana arachnoidea, and the third is 
the immediate covering of the brain itself. First, 
I shall deseiabO) in as brief a manner as 1 can, the 
dura mat^. This membrame by its afiording 
an even and smooth surface, prevents the brain 
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from being pressed upon by the prominent 
edges of the indented skull, and by sending off 
laminse, it serves the purpose of a mediastinum, 
dividing the cerebral substance into cerebrum, 
cerebellum and medulla oblongata. It adheres 
very closely to the cranium, and it is with great 
difficulty that we strip it from the bones on which 
it is situated. A bland and smooth secretion is 
formed by a class of secerning vessels, as a lubri¬ 
cating medium for the brain to lay upon, and a 
superabundant formation of this fluid, constitutes, 
what is technically termed hydrocephalus, or 
cerebral dropsy; I now refer to effusion in the 
cavities of the skull, and not to an accumulation 
of fluid in the ventricles of the brain, which com¬ 
monly goes .under that especial denomination; 
this is generally the effect of phrenitic inflamma¬ 
tion, in which the vessels extravasate to relieve 
themselves. 

Ques. What are the otlter membranes called, and 
of tvhat service are they in the animal economy ? 

Ans. The intervening membrane is termed 
araehnoidea, from its supposed resemblance to a 
spider’s web, it is remarkably delicate in texture, 
and is thought, by some, to be nothing more than 
a continuation of the pia mater, which is another 
investment immediately covering the substance of 
the brain: if it have any*function Plotted to it, it 
is that of co-operating with the above membrane 
in the supply of blood to the brain. ’]|)i6,ldtter, or 
pia mater, is a very delicate membrane, and ad¬ 
heres very closely to the brain; it is* plentifully 
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supplied with blood from the carotid and vertebral 
arteries, the branches of which are so minute, as 
to be scarcely discovered by the naked eye,— 
except in cases of inflammation at that part. 
When stript from the cerebral substance, it presents 
on its internal portion, a very rough and uneven 
surface, and its office is to furnish the brain with 
blood. 

Ques. As the physiology of the brain and ner¬ 
vous system, is a subject not only interesting and 
instructive in itself, hut, as it also comprehends cer¬ 
tain essential particulars, of allowed general utility, 
ip, the science of Veterinary Medicine, give me a brief 
description of their functions, as they refer to that 
noble animal the horse ? 

An8. To enter into minute and extensive defi¬ 
nitions of the physiology of the^brain and nervous 
system, would be to say the least of it, to carry 
our observations to an extent, most decidedly 
further than our professed • intention to be brief, 
will allow; indeed it would be, in addition to this, 
to attempt an undertaking, that more naturally 
belongs to treatises of a voluminous charac¬ 
ter. We shall, therefore, confine our remarks to 
a mere abstract of the leading and most prominent 
functions, of those vital and essential organs* 
the brain and the nerves. One distinguishing 
office of the brain is t6 give sensation,—hy this 
term we are to understand, in the philosophical, in 
contradistinction to the common sense of the 
word, that perception which the mind has, when 
any object or objects strike upon the senses 
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iutciuding the sight, hearing, and the others. This 
principle called sensation, derives its origin from 
the brain, in proof of which we have only to 
refer to cases of occipital or cranial concussion, in 
w^hich all sense of feeling is destroyed. One par¬ 
ticular instance of occipUal fracture, occurred in 
the course of my practice some years ago, in 
which the horse was evidently insensible to all 
surrounding objects and occurrences. The five 
senses were immediately suspended in their oper¬ 
ations ; the eye was insensible to the strongest 
light, even the dazzling light of a closely applied 
burning candle ; the ear was deaf to the repoj-t 
of a gun or pistol, indbed to the tremendous artil¬ 
lery of the clouds, 1 refer to thunder ; the nose was 
insusceptible ^to impressions from the most fra¬ 
grant, or most offensive substances ; in short, all 
the before mentioned avenues of the brain, if I 
may be allov'ed such a comparison, were com¬ 
pletely blocked up, qpd the hoise could neither 
see, hear, feel, taste nor smell. Thus far we have 
proved, we presume, what is the source of sensation. 
Indeed, if we divide any nerve, which is nothing 
less than an agent of the brain, we produce a 
similar effect, for it does occur in some particular 
cases, that horses affected with the canker in the 
foot, if they are very outrageous and intractable, 
are obliged to be nerved, a« it is callfd, that is, the 
metacarpal nerve is divided, in order to deprive 
his foot of exquisite sensibility, and thereby 
enable the practitioner to pursue his practical 
operations, and apply those medicines which 
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before would be painful and irritative. We will 
now notice muscular energy, as the result of cere¬ 
bral influence; muscles themselves are the organs 
of motions, and they derive their motive energies 
from their nervous connexions with the brain, to 
demonstrate which, the athletic limb, when depri¬ 
ved of its nerve, becomes paralized and immovea¬ 
ble ; all the muscles act, from their vital communi¬ 
cations with the cerebrum, the seat of the sensorium; 
the eye deprived of nervous influence, becomes 
unable to collect and concentrate the rays of 
light, the ear to gather the sounds that vibrate 
upon the air, and so on. The well framed horse, 
furnished naturally, with almost an unlimited 
extent of muscular power, when put to exertions 
that strain his every nerve, and force him to go 
beyond his strength, necessasily sinks under 
nervous exhaustion, and so far from being able to 
renew , or increase his former vast and extensive 
strides m going, becomes ai,piost unable to walk ; 
and why so ? because his muscles do not receive 
their supplies of energy and nervous influence* 
in that degree which the animal requires. How¬ 
ever, perhaps one simple reference, without 
any further elucidation upon the subject before 
us, will establish the fact beyond a doubt. It is 
said to be customary in some parts of this king¬ 
dom, for thofie vile, lazy, worthless, dissolute 
wretches, called poachers, to divide the recurrent 
nerve of their dogs, to prevent their barking, an 
action wnteh requires the exercise of several 
muscles in order to efiect it. Now the nerve in 
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this case is the agent of the brain, and gives the 
muscles power to phty, so as to form that peculiar 
sound called barking. Innumerable other instan¬ 
ces might be brought forward, sufficient to prove 
the fact, that muscular energy is one grand branch 
of the functions of the brain. We will also beg 
to speak a little on the prevalent existence of 
sympathy, as another effect of cerebral energy. 
By this word sympathy, I mean the effect which 
disease, or indeed any sort of excitement, not 
purely morbid, but sometimes natural, has on any 
other part or parts, not immediately connected 
\vith itself. For instance, excessive fear, will 
frequently excite thfe heart and arteries to in¬ 
creased action, and from a principle of sympathy, 
or fellow feeling, also agitate all the external 
muscles of the body, and put the animal into a 
state of extreme nervous tremulation, or trembling; 
and this it does in the primary sense, by affect¬ 
ing the nerves, which^are the agents of the brain. 
Acute pain will likewise cause a profuse discharge 
of perspiration, and accelerate the breathing very 
materially. The sympathetic connexion of the 
stomach and brain, will occasion that sleepy 
stupor, so prominent a symptom in lethargic stag- 
gejrs. Irritation of the larynx, will cause an effort 
to cough, which effort takes place from the action 
of tl^ abdominal and offier muscles, the latter 
must act when the former is excited. In short 
disappointment itself, without any ot her_c ognect- 
ing influence, will sometimes suddenljTwnstiinge 
the neck of the bladder, and produce a very 
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violent spasm. Tliis was remarkably evinced, 
in the case of my Father’s horse, which case 
might he minutely particularized, did not the 
laughable singularity of the circumstance, forbid 
its description. Indeed, several other references 
might be adduced, to substantiate the fact that 
sympathy is a clearly marked function of the 
brain. Lastly, instiiiclice capacity may be now 
finally included, in our physiological descriptions. 
This also, evidently originates from precisely the 
same sour<;e as the former. To include in our 
remarks any thing referring to the mind, as con¬ 
nected with the horse, may be viewed probably 
by some, as not in place,' but as I'ather more 
immediately, and properly, yea, exclusively apply¬ 
ing to the departments of human physiology, and 
not to the subject now before us ; but when on the 
other hand, we consider, that the horse is furnished 
with a brain like ourselves, and that that organ 
is also of no ordinary magnitude or size, we must 
allow that it has, in the course of its important 
functions, not only to supply and support the 
mere physiatl energies of the animal in question ; 
but also to serv'c as a kind of director to him, to 
guide his steps, give him powers of discrimina¬ 
tion to distinguish good from evil,—that is, as it 
regards his food or provender, to avoid dange¬ 
rous objects, find in fact) to make his choice,'in a 
thousand instances which his necessity or pleasure 
may induce. That there is a compound nature in 
the intehetvual system of man, which includes 
reason as well as instinct, two distinct principles, 
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raising Jiim above the semi-intelligent creation, 
we cannot with any degree of justice deny, but 
how far the line of demarcation, that in certain ad¬ 
mitted respects, distinguishes the man from the 
beast, may be drawn, cannot very easily be decided. 
We know that the /</«»«« mind can first 
then compare, then reflect, then judge, and by a 
principle of association so comhim ideas together, 
as to form that act of the intellect called reason, 
a boon which the great creator has denied to the 
brute ; but we are not to infer from this superi¬ 
ority in man, that no kind of mental principle 
Whatever is given to tjie animal. The horse one 
of the most noble and sagacious of the inferior 
order of beings;—whose cerebral structure, so 
nearly resemWes that of the human brain, must 
doubtless, be capable of various menial exercises, 
immediately resulting from the influence of that 
organ, and though we readily admit that sensation 
is the primary sourcebf all his knowledge, or in 
plainer words, that the senses are the only chan¬ 
nels by which various impressions are conveyed 
to the bruin ;—still this does not invalidate the 
oj)inion, that he has a kind of menial principle 
peculiar to himself, though inferior to man. Tu- 
dt;ed it was the firm opinion of a very celebrated 
philosophical MTiter, of ancient date, and is, I 
believe, the sentiment also of some modern meta¬ 
physicians, that the Aristotelian notion of “nil est 
in intellectu quod non prius fuerit in jfcwtsu,’’ is 
perfectly correct, as it refers to man, that is if you 
put the additional clause of “nisi ipse intellectus,’’ 
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Ans. There have been nisiny ingenious theo¬ 
ries started, by various aud well informed authors, 
as to the nature of this complaint, bul as they 
have all left the case in a state of doubt and 
uncertainty, it will not be necessary for me to 
enter into a minute description of the disease ; I 
will therefore, merely suggest the opinions most 
generally received concerning it, and the system 
of treatment nov' und('r, almost, universal adop¬ 
tion for its nunoval. Some have thought it arose 
from a morbid secretion, pbig<iing up the minute 
branches of the wind-pipe, and thereby prevent¬ 
ing {he free and easy expansion of the lungs ; 
others have supposed, though rather absurdly, 
that the parmc/ujma, or substance of the lungs, 
grew so large, that the cavity of the chest was too 
small for the lungs themselves,to expand; some 
have imagined that it was caused by a rupture of 
the phrenic^ iiervt',; but. tbe most generally recei¬ 
ved, and I think, certainly the most plausible 
opinion, is that a rupture of tin- air cells, essen¬ 
tially constitutes l)roken wind. This rupture, 
sometimes arises, from the stomach being so full, 
as to ])revent the j)roper recession of tl)e (Uaphntgm, 
and consetpiently brings on a disturbance in tJie 
breathing process. The above mentioned list, 
may be considered as the proximate causes of the 
complaint; fhere are ialso p/v;-^h'.vpo.vM/g causes, 
at any rate there are exciting causes, such as in¬ 
ordinate feeding, either on dry or succulent food ; 
sudden extreme exertion ; and other prevalent 
causes. Th<^ pre-disposiug causes are a constitu¬ 
tional liability in the breed of the animal, to this 
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disease, or in some I'lises, probably, a peculiar 
structure in the ir.Uural formot'thccliest; however, 
let the eireunisfances \\\\\\ jtiothicc it, b<? what they 
may, it is eertainly a very serious and incurable 
disorder. IJavina tlierelurc stated, what I con¬ 
ceive to he sullicieiit, respectint;' ihc i,Kvturo and 
cau.se of this divense, i will say a little concerning 
tin; crilcrid, jicnerally niad<‘ use of for its detection. 
Souu* judge by the nne(|ual motion of the. liauks ; 
this syinploni was the criterion so strongly insist¬ 
ed on hy La I'osse, a celchrated French Veteri¬ 
nary writer, who says in his “Manual of the 
Veterinary .Art," when treating on this disease, 
“I! u'est j)a.'' necessain; j»our juger un cheval 
poussil t|u'ii tousse, ni (pi il jele, k; syiuptoni du 
halletnenl m ilett.v kmps suflit seui |)our le carac- 
t.u'i.ser tel : et Ton voit .souvent des chevaux 
poussifs outres, no point tousser ni Jeter.” Ffrfc, 
La Jui.snv, Jldtmei d'JJippiitlri(/Ke. lint this is not, 
in my o]>inion, .so correct a standanl, as is another 
means which I shall ref(;r to, because during the 
time of our ins]>ection, the lungs may be compa¬ 
ratively free and tranciuil, and under little or no 
excitement, or the state of the disease may not be 
so desperate, or continued, as in others. There- 
t>re I would suggest, that a fr<;e and steady, 
though tight compression of the larynx, be used, 
whereby the hor.se will be excitea to ..cough;— 
this cough being so peculiar, will at once decide 
its presence, arid prove the safest mo^lWof detec¬ 
tion ; it is a .sort of feeble and grunting sound— 
just as though the lungs were too weak to send 
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out a strong and powerful expulsion of air, and as 
if something had been taken from their aggregate 
power. I will now refer to the mode of treatment 
necessary to be adopted in this disease : namely, 
whatever food carries the nrost nutriment, in the 
smallest room, is to be given; and occasional 
purgatives administered, to unload the bowels; 
let it be here remarked, that it is foolish and 
useless, to rely upon the mere supposed efficacy 
of cordial diurelics, and pectoral medicines, in 
this di.^ease. However highly I appreciate the 
professional abilities of’a late writer on Veterinary 
Medicine,* who recommends them,—yet the be¬ 
nefit they eflect, at the best is but palliative and 
obscure,—and even this result of their use, how¬ 
ever desirable it may be, cannot' be produced 
without strict and minute attention to the proper 
management and distribution of the animal’s food. 
1 would therefore advise the practitioner, never to 
place implicit confidence id the medicinal virtues 
of any articles, or compound without the co-oper¬ 
ation of careful and prudent feeding. The best 
kind of regimen for the horse, in this complaint, 
is nutritious food, in small quantities, as good 
oats, with a little good hay, and the additional 
use of a few carrots, which are extremely useful,—^ 
water should be given moderately, and the horse 
ought never \o be strongly exerted immediaiti^y 
after a meal. I cannot conclude this subject 
withoW <aaferring to the shameful and ignorant 

• Mr. James White, formerly Veterinary Surgeon, to his Majesty’s First 
Royal Dragoons. 
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practice, still enforced by many bunglers, of 
making an artilicial anus, in this disease, ‘for the. 
expulsion of foul air, confined in the intestines;— 
this practice I conjecture, took its origin from an 
idea, that broken wind consisted in a flatulent 
state of the bowels, 

Ques. Whalis the meaniufr of bronohotomy ? 
ami wImI is it used for t 

Ans. Bronchotomy, or rather tracheotomy, is 
an operation resorted to, in cases of suffbcation; 
it is very simple, and^ponsists in first making an 
incision through the skih', covering the anterior 
portion of the wind-pipe, and then excising .oi*e 
or two inches of the tracheal substauee, that is to 
say, the wind-pipe. Let the incision be made 
about four or five inches from the larynx, or 
top of the trachea. * This will make an opening for 
the reception, or rather entrance of air into the 
lungs, and will generally relieve, in a very little 
time. A canula, or bronchotomy tube is then 
introduced into the opening, and left there till the 
violence of the symptoms subsides; after which it 
is taken out, and the hole or orifice, is allowed to 
remain open till it is healed, or the divided skin 
may bfe So brought together by a couple of stitches, 
as to allow a little opening for the admission of 
air into the lungs, and a discharge of matter that 
nily form in the part. 

Ques. Are there any particular instances to 
which you can rrfer, wherein it is most commonly used? 

Ans. Yes.—In cases of sufibcation, as I have 
stated before, occasioned by an oat, or any other 
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extraneous substance getting in the larynx : this 
circiiinslance produces such an alarming sense of 
choaking, that wthout bronchotomy be iinme- 
diatfily resorted to, the horse must certainly die, 
from a congestion of unoxygenatcd blood in the 
lungs. There is some slight difference in the 
operation to the general method, when performed 
for suffocation, caused by the introduction of an 
oat, or any other foreign substance in the larynx, 
and that is, after Ibe opening is made, a surgeon’s 
probang, or a short, stick of M'hale bone, with a 
small piece of sponge, attached to its end, is gently 
thrust up the win^.pipp, to .wipe off’the irritating 
oat or particle. BrOpcJlp.tpmy is also used, when 
cynnnche tonsillaris, or strangles, run so high, that 
the tumefied glands press upon the larynx, so as 
to prevent the free admission ol^ air into the lungs; 
but I must here observe, that 1 am inclined to 
believe the necessity ,pf the above operation, in 
this case, might be prevented, by a proper precan^ 
tion. That is, by bleeding at the outset, and 
following the anti-phlogistic regimen and treat¬ 
ment, a little more closely. Lastly, It is often 
tried, but seldom with success, in that disease, 
called roaring, but here it is not so necessary or 
successful, as in other instances, because, we may 
perchance, make the incision above, instead. „pf 
below the obs*truc.ting point. Viewing this opera¬ 
tion however in all its respective purposes, we 
may safe>^i^ conclude, it will only be used in cases 
where absolute, or immediate necessity may 
require 
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Ques. How would you treat bruises ^ 

Ans. If only slight, I would endeavour to 
remove them hy repellent applications, as the 
following: viz. 

Sal Ammoniac. 2 ozs. 

Vinegar, 0 ozs. 

Tincture of Camphor, 2 ozs. 

Tincture of Aloes, 1 oz. 

Spring Water, G ozs. 

mix and apply. If this failed, I w'ould promote 
suppuration by terebinthinated poultices, of lin¬ 
seed meal, and a little Venice turpentine. In severe 
cases, I would blood, purge and keep the animal 
on a spare diet, besides si^dopting the local treat¬ 
ment above recommended, -’if gangrene presented 
itself, as a result, I would apply hot poultices of 
flour and yea’st, previously rubbing on the part, 
and that diligently, some blistering liniment, and 
also support the system by tonics; in short, I 
would treat the case as directed under the head mor¬ 
tification,—Sec Terminations of Inflammations, 
and also article on Wounds. If the tumour remain 
hard aftdr the inflamed condition has subsided, I 
would apply repeated blisters, till the parts had 
reinstated themselves. 

Ques. What is calomel, «««? of what service is 
it in the animal economy ? 

Ans. Calomel is a preparation of incrcury, and 
is exceedingly useful in veterinary practice; 
sometimes it is used, but combined with other 
alterative medicine, in cutaneous diseas^, and is 
then given in quantity about twenty grains at a 
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time. If administered in combination with seven 
or eight drachms of aloes, with a small portion of 
ginger, and some essential oil, it is an excellent 
vermifuge. I have given it in catarrh, w'ith nitrate 
of potash, aloes, &c. in doses of about fifteen grains. 
In obstinate cutaneous diseases, as before obser¬ 
ved, it is often used, and proves very serviceable 
indeed. I have also seen considerable benefit 
arise from its exhibition in diseases of the liver; it 
is recommended by many ingenious authors, in 
contagious farcy; but here I cannot speak from 
personal experience, as to its utility; I have only 
to observe, £ have repeatedly tried it, and all the 
effect I have discovered frdm it, has been a re¬ 
markable prostration of strength, without any 
apparent check to the absorption of virus. How 
or in what manner it operates^ upon the system, 
unless it be given in large doses, I am not prepa¬ 
red to affirm; but this I will admit, it is considered 
in all points of view, a very essential article in our 
Materia Medica. Whenever this medicine is given, 
attention should be paid to the animal’s food and 
drink.—He should not have cold water, nor be 
exposed to wet or cold. 

Ques. What is camphor ? 

Ans. Camphor is an important article in vete¬ 
rinary medicine, and is generally included under 
the denomination of anti-spasmodic. It is n^yer,- 
theless often found extremely useful in the laWr 
stages of catarrhal fever, but 1 cannot think it so 
admissiljte in the outset of that disorder. It is 
sometimes used in locked jaw, but like all others. 
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seldom, or never with success; it is considered by 
some, when externally applied, a very good 
discutient, and I have no doubt is so, when combi¬ 
ne!! with other repellents. However, I can speak 
with great confidence as to its medicinal virtues 
in internal complaints, such as flatulent cholic, 
&c., but particularly in retention, or stoppage of 
urine. In this disease I have repeatedly given it 
in combination with nitre, and almost immediate 
benefit has arisen from it. 

Ques. What Imve you to advance respecting the 
nature, treatment, ^-c., of’ that troublesome disease 
called CANKER ? 

Ans. Canker, is a disease of the foot, and is 
known by the appearance of a peculiarly ichorous, 
and corrosive discharge, so thin, and unlike 
common pus, as to be called by farriers canker 
water. It generally begins at the frog, but spreads 
itself, if not stopped, first under the vascular, and 
then over the laminated, surface of the sensible 
foot, till it totally diseases the ligaments, &c. of 
the coffin joint, and completely destroys the whole 
foot; it is so truly obstinate in its nature, that 
nothing less than great and extensive practical 
judgment, will enable the practitioner to cure it. 
Before I speak of the treatment, it will be neccs- 
s^^ry to say a little about the various causes that 
produce it, and here I %nay observe, that few 
circumstances tend in a greater degree to occasion 
it, than improper shoeing; that is, when the^hoes 
are elevated, or turned up at the heelsT the frog 
cannot receive that salutary portion of pressure 
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for which nature designed it, and consequently, 
disease, in some shape or other, must show itself. 
Thrushes therefore follow, and they by neglect 
degenerate into canker; another, and I consider, 
a worse cause than the one above mentioned, is 
that loathsome and inveterate disease called 
grease. It is a fact well known, that some horses 
are particularly predisposed to the latter disorder, 
and the discharge flowing from the heels, being 
so ichorous and oflensive, runs into the cleft of the 
frog, and product that partial degree of can¬ 
ker, denominated thrushes; and thence, rapidly 
proceeds from one degree to another, till it ulti¬ 
mately terminates in ulceration of the sensible 
laminte ; it is not uhfrequently occasioned by 
suffering the feet to be in constant contact with 
filth and dirt, thereby rotting 'the horny texture 
of the frog and sole, till it comes down to the 
internal foot, and produces or causes a morbid 
secretion from the sensitive, parts thereof; ending 
in the present loathsome, tedious, and trouble¬ 
some disease. Before we conclude our enumera¬ 
tion of its causes, it will be proper to remark, that 
sometimes, though very seldom, bruises, punc¬ 
tures, &c., of the foot, degenerate into this 
disorder, either from neglect, or a natural ten¬ 
dency to canker in the animal’s constitution. .. 

Ques. Wkat system’of treatment will he fmnd 
most judicious and effectual in the removal of this 
disorder ? _ 

Ans. It will be necessary frst to see that all 
under-runAings are removed, so that every diseased 
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part may be naked,* and perfectly open to an 
extensive application of dressing. Secondly, if 
the foot be extremely fotd, or cankerous, put 
softie nitric or concentrated nitrous acid, with a 
feather, opon the fungous excrescence ; and imme¬ 
diately after, apply vitriolic or sulphuric acid, and 
tar, in the following proportions; uaniely, half 
an ounce of the former, to four ounces of the 
latter; this must be made warm,'and applied; 
place dry tow oyer the whole surface of the foot» 
and after this get two or. three splints made of 
hoop iron ; and well secure the dressing, so as to 
produce a Arm, but even pressure upon the parts 
underneath. Remove the shoe and dressing two 
days afterwards, and should a separation have taken 
place, from t^ie effect of the above applications, 
and a healthier «or red appearance show itself, 
dicontinue the caustic remedies; and first apply 
the following excellent ointment, viz.. 

Honey, | l!f. 

Alam, ^ lb. 

Powdered Chryatalized Verdigris, \ oz. 

Nitric Acid, ^ oz. 

This should be gently rubbed on the diseased 
surface with two fingers; and then, tar and 
armenian bole, one part of the latter to six of the 
former, should be put over the whole, and splinted 
in as before directed. Vhen th^ foot loses its 
cankered appearance entirely, and every part 
looks healthy, nothing will expedite |he healing 
process more quickly, than the annexed mixtui^ 
viz., 
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Friar’s Balsam, 4 ozs. 

Verdigris, 1 drm. 

Powdered Alum, 1 oz. 

Arminian Bole | oz. 

This should be applied every day, but must be 
always succeeded by warm tar, and a small quan¬ 
tity of armenian bole. Let it be remarked that 
the foot should always be dressed daily, till it is 
well; and kept free from moisture, as nothing 
tends to spread this disease so much as the actual 
contact of wet and dirt. The sole should be 
j)ared thin, and the cnijit lowered nearly on a par 
with the former ; in order to obtain a due degree 
of pressure, this being one of the principal objects 
we ought always to have in view. Never apply 
caustics when ulceration is not present, as a cor¬ 
rosion of half the foot, and a complete destruction 
of ligament and bone may be expected if you do. 
Should the coffin bone be decayed, which may be 
known by the use of the probe, gently touch the 
caries with the actual cautery, and then dress with 
compound tincture of benzoin, and adopt the 
other parts of the above treatment; regulating or 
choosing your applications according to the cha¬ 
racter or extent of tire disease. Moderate exercise 
would be of service, if it can be chosen, so as not 
to expose the foot to moisture; and should the 
patient be subject to constitutional impurities, or 
what are commonly called humours, an occasional 
purge 'with the subsequent use of a few alterative 
medicines, will be found very serviceable. It will 
not be necessary to enlarge any further upon this 
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subject, as nothing: less than repeated opportuni¬ 
ties of seeing this disease, can enable the practi¬ 
tioner to fully understand the treatment of such 
an obstinate and vexatious disorder. I have only 
to observe that the foolish and empirical cry of 
this receipt, or that receipt being excellent, is 
grossly, absurd, an<l ridiculous. Nothing less than 
practical ability, can form an adequate and correct 
standard in our treatment, and unless we are 
guided by this principle, we must certainly fail in 
the result of our exertions. 

Ques. What are cankers in the mouth ? 

Ans. They are on their first appearance, veiy 
small white specks, Ivhich degenerate into little 
ulcers, that eat away, so to speak, the substance 
of the tongue and lips, and cause very great pain. 
1 have known soAie horses reduced nearly to a 
skeleton through them. They originate from the 
foul state of the stomach, and require constitu¬ 
tional treatment at finst, such as a mild dose of 
physic, and afterwards a course of alterative me¬ 
dicines. The best local remedies are, first to 
lightly pencil the cankers, avoiding the sound 
surface of the tongue, with the sublimate mixture 
recommended under the head ulcer .—(See Ulcer.) 
Having applied that once or twice, gargle the 
mouth with the following excellent mixture, viz., 

Verdigris, f oz. 

Huncy 8 ozs. 

Spirits of Wine, 4 ozs. 

Vinegar, 8 ozs. 

Alum Powdered, | oz. 

Water, 4 ozs 
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This is very useful for almost all diseases in 
the mouth. 

Ques. Wiuii is a capsular ligament? 

An.s. a capsular ligament is natural to most 
joints, and is intended to prevent the escape of 
synovia, or joint oil. The slippery medium, called 
synovia lubricates the articular surfaces of the 
joint, and prevents their actual contact upon each 
other; to secure this protecting principle, nature 
has provided a capsular ligament ; which ligament 
encloses the whole joint, but is often by some 
accidental cause or other divided, and then it 
constitutes that dreadful kind of inflammation, 
M'hich arises from an joint. 

Ques. Wlmt is a caries,* anc^ /iow would you 
treat it ? 

Ans. By the term caries, we are to understand 
a decayed, or mortified state of the bone. The 
periosteal covering of all bones, being endued 
with considerable organization ;, by which term I 
mean that they are plentifully supplied with blood 
vessels, and also nerves which must be considered 
as the medium through which their vitality is 
kept up. Therefore if they receive a blow, or a 
bruise, or if even ichorous and indigested matter 
be allowed to remain on their surface, the death 
of tlie periosteum, or immediate covering of the 
bone, must follow ; and consequently, an exfolia¬ 
tion of dead bone takes place, before the contiguous 
parts* can be sound. When a caries is present, it 
is easily known by an examination with a probe, 
when it will give' a kind of resisting feel to the 
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hand; if so, apply the actual cautery, or hot iron 
to the denuded surface of the bone only, and 
afterwards apply a small pledget of tow, well 
soaked in tincture of aloes, or in friar's balsam. 
This will generally soon cause a separation of 
decayed bone from the living, and the healing 
process will begin immediately; sometimes the 
diseased bone is so deep, as to be beyond the 
reach of the hot iron, or rather, so as to render its 
use impracticable under such circumstances; 
should this be case, cut down with a bistoury, or 
sharp penknife, till you enlarge the orifice to 
allow a vent for the discharge of confined inattcy, 
and are able to get at the caries easily with the 
actual cautery. If this method however, should 
fail, which is seldom the case, try as the last 
resource, tincture bf euphorbium and friar’s bal¬ 
sam, equal parts, injected into the sinus to its 
very bottom, till the bone is covered, after which 
it will heal itself. 

Ques. What are the carotid arteries ? 

Ans. Two large vessels, one on each side of 
the neck, situated immediately under the jugular 
vein; they proceed from the anterior portion of 
the aorta, and bifurcate just at their entrance into 
the chest. Their office is to carry blood to the 
brain, where they ramify into innumerable 
small branches. I have otten in my post mortem 
examinations, been led from curiosity, to dissect 
the cellular substance round the nqpk •vein, 
and by following up the dissection, have found 
these arterial channels in their natural‘situation. 
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A little lower down the recurrent nerve may be 
seen; these important parts being so near the 
common place of bleeding, I would advise the 
junior practitioner never to bleed too low down, for 
fear he should wound them. 

Ques. What is cartilage ? 

Ans. Cartilage is that tough, white, and elas* 
tic substance called s^ristle, it is not so firm and 
hard in its texture as bone, but is closer and 
harder than- either tendon or ligament. There 
are many mechanical advantages afforded by the 
existence of cartilage, which it may not be unne- 
c.e8sary for me to define. For instance, the ears 
were they not kept open ty means of this sub¬ 
stance, would not be able to collect from the a,ir 
so many and diversified sounds as„they do ; and 
therefore the animal, without* such a provision, 
would be deprived the use of one very import¬ 
ant channel of sensation Another advantage 
afforded by cartilage, is -that the nostrils would, 
‘ were it not for their being partly cartilaginous, 
inevitably collapse, and thereby prevent the 
regular and successive inspirations of air, and 
consequently cause some serious derangement in 
the respiratory process. Another, and perhaps a 
still more striking benefit arising from cartilage 
is—it prevents, that is when articular, the attri¬ 
tion of bon»upon borfe, and thereby secures the 
joints from that dreadful irritation, which would 
ensue from their being in actual contact. Every 
cartilage is covered by a membrane called peri- 
chondrium, this membrane is supposed to supply 
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it with blood and give it organization. It has 
been thought by some, notwithstanding this cir¬ 
cumstance to be inorganic, but from several facts* 
drawn from much physiological enquiiy, and fre¬ 
quent anatomical observations, we must certainly 
admit the existence of nerves and blood vessels 
in a small degree ; they are subject to ossification, 
or the conversion of their substance into bone, 
wliich may be known by an examination of 
anchylosed joints,-wherein there is a complete 
obliteration of cartilaginous texture, and their 
ttriieulnr surfaces are glued together by osseous 
matter. 

Ques. IVtiat is caVarbh ? 

Ans. Catarrh is a disease of much more fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the autumnal and vernal 
seasons, than at any other time of the year. It 
may be said to be in its Jirst stages, an inflamma¬ 
tion confined to the pituitary, or nasal membrane, 
but it generally exteijd.s to the fauces, or mucous 
membranes of the throat. Here, it shows itself 
by a swelling of the submaxillary glands; some¬ 
times however it is so violent, as to bring on a high 
state of inflammatory action, accompanied with 
shivering fits, quick pulse, and other characteris¬ 
tics of constitutional derangement; and in some 
particular cases, it assumes a very malignant and 
epidemic form, on account of which, it is then 
termed influenza, distemper, and malignant ca¬ 
tarrh. I must here remark, that catarrhal fever 
takes on a specific character, altogether different 
to other cases of mere symptomatic fever; that is, 
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a remarkable prostration of strength ensues, so 
quickly after its commencement; whereas, in fever 
arising from organic inflammation, immediate 
debility is seldom or never the result. Sometimes, 
the inflammatory action is in a great measure 
confined to the membranes of the mouth, and 
sublingual glands, when it constitutes what is 
technically coiled cKynanehe tonsillaris. At other 
times, it is principally directed to the larynx, or 
wind-pipe ; when violent coughing is the effect, 
it is then named cynanclie laryngmlis, or irachealis, 
not that this causes any alteration in the treat¬ 
ment required; I merely notice this circumstance, 
\(^ith a view to shew the Various forms in which 
catarrh, as a disease, presents itself. Sometimes, 
it extends to the bronchia, or the two first branches 
of the wind-pipe, when it constitutes what is 
technically denominated bronchitis, which is no 
distinct disease of itself, but rather an aggra¬ 
vated state of the former.; Jn short, so diversified 
and anomalous are the symptoms which oc(;asion- 
ally shpw themselves, that nothing less than 
practical observations, can enable the practitioner 
to distinguish them. Respecting the theory 
of catarrh, I should impute the superabundant 
secretion of muco-purulent matter about the glottis, 
or opening of the larynx, to an increase in the 
supply of bl^ood to that part, and the formation 
of pus to a change in the action of the secreting 
vessels; but the cough 1 should ascribe to the 
morbid excitability of the laryngeal membrane. 
In reference to the causes of catarrh, I differ 
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materially, from those ridiculous and untenable 
notions entertained by grooms,, and stftbularians. 

Relative to the manner in which this disease is 
produced, it may not be improper to make a few 
observations,—viz. many persons, particularly the 
above mentioned characters, have an idea, that cold 
air is the chief, indeed sole c^use, that is exciting 
cause, but a little reason will soon evince the 
fallacy or extravagance of this opinion. It is a 
W'ell known fact, that horses which lie out, as it is 
commonly called, or are living in a state of nature, 
having the benefit of pure air, seldoin or never 
have this disordiwj th^t is, unless they are depri¬ 
ved of a shed, to shelter them from cold rains, 
which suddenly check the perspiratory process, 
and will bring it on. This latter circumstance 
however is rarely Includevt in their list of causes, 
but the whole stress of injuriousness is exclusively 
thrown upon cold air ; I readily admit that any 
sudden transition either from cold to heat, or from 
heat to cold, will generally produce it; but I am 
inclined to believe that the /orwier extreme is far 
more likely to occasion its appearance than the 
latter. In proof of which, horses slightly affected 
with catarrh have been turned out to grass, or field, 
and have shortly recovered without the help of 
any medicine, and as I have before observed, 
they Seldom have it at all while Aey remain in 
that situation, but if they are brought into Ju>t 
stables they quickly suffer from the effects of 
a heated temperature, and become the subjects 
of this disorder. Indeed we may sum up our 
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remarks on this point, by referring the inquirer at 
once to the abodei of catarrh; let him go to a 
number of horses lining in the full enjoyment of 
pure, healthy, and atmospheric air, in connexion 
with other advantages of a state of nature, and he 
will not be able, in all probability, to find out one 
in the number with this affection, even in the most 
unfavourable seasons of the year; but let him on 
the contrary, visit the groups of horses clustered' 
together in hot, foul, and unventilated stables, 
breathing ths noxious vapours of their litter, be¬ 
sides the impurities of ea?!! other’s breath, or 
imperfectly oxygenated air; _ and it is more than 
probable that he will witness several of them 
coughing, sneezing, ruuning at eyes, and affected 
with sore throats, and other prominent symptoms 
of this prevalent disease. Perhdps, it will be bet¬ 
ter to close mir remarks on this part of our subject, 
by just giving a brief summary of the causes most 
generally productive of the present complaint, viz . 
ohs-trucied persjnration which arises from drinking 
cold water too freely when Aof,-^standiag in such 
a state greatly exposed to a current or draught 
of air,—an imprudent washing, or plunging the 
animal into a river, when heated from violent 
exercise. I have known some ignorant fellows, 
daringly sicim. their horses in a river, when their 
bodies have beta in a coinplete lather, from exces¬ 
sive perspiration; the consequence of which has 
been a 'ahill, as they term it, or a universal stiffness 
of the external muscles,—or inflamed lungs, or a 
violent cold, and other morbid effects; a sudden 
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change from cold to IwcU, or heal to cold, particularly 
the former, will frequently produce it, a constitu¬ 
tional liability to take the'disorder at that: time 
may probably be the cause in some iirstances, or 
there may possibly, though I rather question the 
correctness of the opinion, be a peculiar something 
in the state of the air, during the spring and 
autumn, which is singularly caieulated to produce 
it. These are most of the common causes of this 
complaint, but I am persuaded, that an increased 
temperature of the stable very materially disposes 
the animal to take it; as much, or perhaps mote, 
than even obstructed perspiration. 

Qo BS. Give tne deseviption of the pkob of treat¬ 
ment, reqvired in this disiorder, during its various 
stages ?• . 

Ans. It require no ordinary share of practical. 
judgment, to regulate the diversified system of 
treatment so generally necessary in this disease ; 
if the patient be in good condition, or rather a 
plethoric subject, and the pulse bp very quick and . 
strong, and the animal has not been bled, or the 
disease be in its infancy, it will be proper to bleed 
from three to four quarts, unless he faint before 
its abstraction; then blister the throat extensively, 
and give the following fever laxative, viz., 

BarbadoeB Aloes, ifqm 1 to 2 or^ driQS. 

Antimonial Powder, 2 drms. 

Liquorice Powder, ^ oa. 

Honey to form 1 bi^ 

Kepeat this every day, till the bowels are mode¬ 
rately open. Injections of linseed infusion, or 
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warm thin gruel, may be thrown in as clysters, 
to assist the laxative i“ its operation. Mashes 
also and warm water should be given to further this 
object, and if the horse be weak, and stag¬ 
gers when he walk^, some nice tepid gruel should 
be horned down, or offered to Him in the pail, and 
should difficulty of swallowing prevail much after 
the use of the blisters, linseed tea, or an infusion 
of that seed will be found very useful in his 
mashes, or given with a horn. Should the mem¬ 
branes of the mouth be much inflamed, gargle 
them well with honey and vin^ar, equal parts 
si^imered together, and always endeavour to bring 
the nostrils to a free discharge of matter, by 
repeated fomentation, taking care to prevent the 
evils of evaporation, by immediately, after covering 
the head and neck with a comfortable hood, and 
the whole body with a rug, or body cloth. If fo¬ 
mentations be objected to, hot mashes put before 
him in the manger must be depended upon instead, 
for nothing tends to prevent thick wind, roaring, 
and other unpleasant consequences of catarrh, so 
much as bringing the mucous membranes of the 
nose to a copious discharge of matter, while they 
are in their inflamed state. When the above 
medicine has opened the animal’s body, the fol¬ 
lowing ball may be given, and repeated daily for 
four or five da^s, with very good effect, viz , 

Nitre, 6 or 8 drm8. 

Tartarized Antimony. 1 or 2 drms. 

Camphor, 1 drm. 

. Linseed Meal, ^ oz. 

Honev to form 1 ball. 
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When the febrile .symptoms begin to abate, and 
the patient though very weak, is looking more 
brisk and lively, h(ilf an ounce of powdered cha¬ 
momile, and two j^iuchms of periivian bark, may 
be added to Imlltorihe above ball, and if too large 
to give at once, cut in two and give a piece at a time. 
A proper attention to these directions, with a due 
regard to the animal’s diet, exercise,- &c.,—will 
generally restore him to his former health and 
vigour; I have found good carrots, a little sweet 
hay, and a few malt mashes, the best restorative 
food that can be given*. * It will sometimes occur, 
after all intlammatory and fever symptoms haye 
subsided, that a chronic- irritability of the laryn¬ 
geal membrane still remains, and the horse coughs 
at every sudden motion,, and very often from the 
stimulus of keen 'air; there is no better remedy 
for this than repeated blisters, followed up by a 
few laxative alteratives; some recommend in 
those cases, tartarized«.ntimony, powdered squills, 
opium, and other similar medicines, but these do 
not appear to be equal in efficacy to the former, 
though they doubtless will be found of some 
service. Another, and not an unfrequent termi¬ 
nation of this disease, is shewn by a peculiar 
discharge of glutinous or gleely matter, distilling 
from the nostrils, accompanied by an emaciated 
state of the animal’s frame; this generally termi¬ 
nates in consumptioti. The discharge I ascribe to 
a chronic, or rather morbifl inflammation flf the 
nasal membrane ; and the debility, or emaciation, 
I impute to the imperfectly performed functions 
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of the lungs. I have seen many cases similar to 
this, and have been remarkably successful in my 
practice, that is when the disease had not gone 
too far. I attribute the success of my treatment 
ill a great degree to the exhibition of the following 
balls, every other day :—viz. 

Sulphate of Oopper,, lU drms. 

Tartarized Antimony, 10 drms. 

Calomel, 3 drms. 

Powdered Aniseeds, 4 ozs. 

Opium, 3 drms. 

Linseed Meal, 2 ozs. 

Oil of Aniseed, 2 drms., 

made into ten balls with honey. It is astonishing 
what very evident advantages have resulted from 
their administration ; I have known horses sink¬ 
ing under the last stages of atrophj% recover from 
the use of them> when all other medicines had 
totally failed, I would therefore recommend them 
whenever any symptoms of phthisis, or consump¬ 
tion present themselves,«they being the most 
eflectual class of medicaments we can have re¬ 
course to.. 

Ques. W/iat is cellular membrane ? 

Ans. Cellular Membrane is that substance 
which lies between the Jel and the flesh, or in 
more refined terms, the skin and the flesh; it is 
not however confined to those parts, for there is 
scarcely any*part about the body without it. We 
find it, by microscopic observations, entering the 
composition of the most compact substances, even 
the arteries and veins; but its most distinguish¬ 
ing character, speaking anatomically is, that it is 
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the principal constituent portion of every muscle, 
for even in the smallest fibrilla; we find it connect¬ 
ing them together, to form a fasciculus, or small 
muscle, and by a more extensive union of parts a 
complete muscle. But to define it more clearly, 
I will divide it into two parts ;•—viz. reticular, and 
adipose. The reticular membrane, exists in greater 
quantities about the ribs and breast, than in any 
other part of the frame, it is also very plentiful 
about the groin and thigh, which may be known 
by inserting a rowel in those places; a most re¬ 
markable peculiarity connected with its texture, 
is, that it has numerous cells, or cavities, which 
cells freely communicate with eadh other; a fact 
too demonstrable to need any proof. It may 
however be known by the inflation of air in the 
carcass of a calf, sBeep, &c., a practice Very com¬ 
mon among butchers. It may further be proved 
by emphysema, which is the admission of air in the 
cellular membrane, in ^consequence of a wound ; 
its existence is known by a crackling sensation, 
when the contiguous skin is touched. It may also 
further be proved from cases of extravasation ari¬ 
sing from a blow, or any other mechanical injury; 
we invariably find the cellular membrane under 
those circumstances, full of extravasated fluid. 
I have on some particular joccasions, discharged, 
by means of the lancet, not less thaira pint of it. 
This is sufficient we conceive, to show that those 
cells communicate with each other. We will how,* 
but very briefly notice the adipose membrane, this 
is somewhat diflerent to the former,. Inasmuch 
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as the cells of the adipose membrane, do not 
communicate with each other, but are perfectly 
circumscribed; did they thus communicate, as 
is the case with those of the reticular membrane* 
the most inconvenient consequences must arise, 
that is, the legs by the gravitation of the adeps, 
or fat, would become distressingly loaded, or 
surcharged, which circumstance would unavoid¬ 
ably prevent, and that in no ordinary degree, the 
very swift powers of progression with which the 
horse is endued. In short this remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity in the structure of the adipose membrane 
of the horse, and many other animals of speed, 
gives them a natural advantage, most singularly 
favorable to certain exertions, absolutely required 
of them through every stage of their laborious 
life. 

Ques. What have you to advance in reference to 
that disease called chill ? 

Ans. The term chill, iu the phrase most com¬ 
monly used, to denote or express the disease now 
under consideration ; but it is evident it can only 
mean the cause of it, which consists in the animal 
being exposed to a current of cold air, or plunged 
into a river, while in a state of extreme bodily 
heat; the cause therefore, is here very improperly 
put for the effect, or the disease itself. It would 
be more scientific, perhaps, yea more correct, to 
designate the present complaint by the terra acute 
rhedmatism ; however, as the former is the more 
popular, or rather more usual expression for this 
affection', we have noticed it under that name. 
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This disorder is not merely the result of checked 
perspiration, but also of muscular, or nervous 
exhaustion, an assertion clearly proved by noto¬ 
rious and every day facts; post and stage horses 
are the most frequent subjects of this attack, and 
this is to be attributed, in a great degree, if not 
wholly, to the immoderate and extremely laborious 
exertions, to which they are so often put; they 
are compelled by dint of whip or spur, to go at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles in the hour, and 
that too, in the hottest seasons of the year. This 
is not always the fault of the driver, but is very 
often done to gratify the cruel .^^price of unfeel¬ 
ing stage travellers, who care hot, either for the 
sufferings of the abused animal, or the interest of 
the proprietor# However to the point: this truly 
fatiguing and enfeebling mode of labour, connect¬ 
ed with the increased temperature of the weather, 
are the two grand exciting causes which bring 
about the disorder. The muscular power is here¬ 
by deranged, or enfeebled, and they, that is the 
muscles, receiving their vital principle in succes¬ 
sive portions from the brain, must, if their wants 
be quick and urgent, ultimately sink or exhaust 
in vigor, from that organ being unable to supply 
them with sufficient saisorial energy, consequently 
the lungs become excited, and the whole arterial 
system disturbed, and a congestion o%imperfectly 
oxygenated blood about the heart is the result; 
all of which is the consequence of an inability to 
absorb enough of the living princlple^from the air, 
and a general diminution of the nervous influence. 

1 2 
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I have known horses, under those fatally injurious 
circumstances, fall down in their harness and die 
almost instantaneously. It sometimes occurs, that 
intlammation/aWsdoicw in the feet, after the patient 
has partly recovered from exhaustion, or the ani¬ 
mal is attacked with acute founder. At other 
times, it seats itself about the lumbar muscles, 
when it produces symptoms similar to those of a 
horse thsit is ehinked, as it is called ; it also not 
unfrequently happens, that a high degree of in¬ 
flammation takes place in one of the hind legs, in 
consequence thereof, producing abscesses, by which 
means the distended vessels relieve themselves; 
at other times it brings on pneumonia, or inflamma¬ 
tion of the lungs, M'hich is almost sure to be fatal, 
under such circumstances. I have-also witnessed 
iie])hritic inflammation in its'most violent forms 
ensue, and wholly from the shock sustained by 
the nervous system. This shows the cruel impro¬ 
priety of driving horses hard, at any time, but 
more particularly in the summer; because it must 
of necessity follow, that inflammatory action Avill 
in some sha])e or other show itself. The treatment 
must be regulated according to circumstances ; if 
jmcumonic symptoms present themselves, treat as 
under the head pneumonia, or inflamed lungs, 
which see; the same by oc?«fe founder, nephritis, 
pIdegmonousSnflammation, &c.; but above all, let 
i( be noticed, that bleeding, with cold air and 
clysters, assisted with mild laxatives, and then 
with fever medicines, (see fever,) are in this disease 
the grand essential remedies, but the bleeding 
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must not be commenced till the urgency of the 
breathing, is in some measure subsided. I make 
this remark because I consider it absolutely 
necessary. 1 have had cases of this kind during 
their first occurrence, in which I have reason to 
believe it would have been almost immediate 
death, to have bled at that time ; such was the 
generally depressed state of the nervous energy, 
1 have therefore ordered the horse to be ket)t in 
a roomy, cool stable, till he has partly cooled 
himself; 1 have then given him one ounce of 
nitrous aether, with two drachms of oil of juniper, 
and half an ounce of tincture of opium, mixed in 
a pint of good, but not warm ale. , This has re¬ 
stored the lost energies of an exliuusteibstomach; 
the breathinghas in a short time become tranquil, 
and the animal Ifas perfectly recovered without 
bleeding. I would not however advise, 'iJi^t this 
plan of treatment be adopted when re-aclion lias 
taken place, but rathar the one above recommen¬ 
ded. 

Quks. What hare you to say relative to that 
disease called ciiolk.: ? 

Ans. The cholic now referred to, is generally 
called Jliitulent cholic, or gripes \ it is a very fre¬ 
quent disease among horses, and it may be said to 
consist in a spasmodic contraction of the small and 
large bowels, though it is*sometitnei confined to a 
small track of intestine, not extending its action 
over the whole of the intestinal canal; on some oc- 
caions a difficulty in staling manifests itself; this 
I impute to a spasm on the neck of the bladder. 
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This complaint produces the most acute pain, as 
may be known by the following characteristics,— 
viz.; a continual pawing with his fore-feet,— stri¬ 
king the belly with the hind-feet,—lying down, 
and getting up again, and breaking out in a profuse 
perspiration ; but what is still more remarkable, 
the horse endeavours to keep upon his back, 
w’hen down, that being a position which seems to 
give him the most ease. It is very necessary to 
distinguish this disorder from enteritis, or inllain- 
mation of the bowels, as the treatment that is 
proper to one, would prove injurious if not destruc¬ 
tive to the other ; the marks distinguishing com¬ 
mon cholic from the one just mentioned, may be 
glimpsed at in our present description, but for a 
more minute and descriminating definition of the 
symptoms by which the spasmodic diflers from 
the inflammatory cholic, I would refer you to 
the subject intestines inflamed, which see. The 
following are a few of the discriminating signs, viz. 
there is not that thread-like beat in the pulse, as 
there is in inflammation of tlie hot els, but i* i&Jnll 
and strong, though sometimes quick. The other 
symptoms are the absence of fever, and the non¬ 
existence of coldness in the extremities, which 
w'ith the above characteristic prove it to be a 
mere spasmodic irritation of the intestines. As 
for the causey of cholic, suffice it to say, that 
drinking cold water when the horse is heated, 
stands foremost; another cause is the eating of 
tare straw, peas, &c., and green meat will not 
unfrequeatly produce it, particularly if it has been 
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cut some time, and is grown sour, or is eaten 
voraciously ; the latter kind of food by a principle 
of feri’ientation generally forms a considerable 
(piantity of air, and consequently brings on what is 
called tympanites, or wind in the stomach and bow¬ 
els. I once had a case that came under my care, 
in wliich the tympanitic state of the bowels was so 
aliirining, as to indnce a fear of immediate rupture 
of the intestinal coats ; I therefore proposed, as a 
hist resource, having tried carminative medicines, 
and other means, to introduce a trochar between 
tile last rib tind the bone, called Hitnn ; I conf<!Ss 1 
fi;ared the results, knqwing Jie internal structure 
of that part, to be difterent in the liorse, to what 
!‘ is in the ox; but being persuaded the animal 
would soon be dead if I did not, either from the 
above mentioned ca.u.se or from suffocation, 1 ob¬ 
tained,permission to do so, and as soon as the 
operation was performed, an immediate disengage¬ 
ment of confined air R)ok place, and the patient 
though sinking as it were, under irritation, was 
relieved almost instantaneously. It is true, there 
were some slight marks of peritoneal infiammatiou 
followed from the puncture, but it was soon.sub¬ 
dued by bleeding, and other proper treatment, and 
the subject very shortly got quite well. I make 
use of tliis reference, merely to shew, that spasm 
may be generated, by taking into “the stomach 
such food as is apt to ferment. Sometimes cholic 
is brought on by a partial stricture of the Small 
guts, thereby preventing the easy propulsion of 
intestinal matter; and were it not for the atten- 
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nation of the excrement brought about by purga¬ 
tive medicine, the fceces, or dung never could pass, 
and consequently the patient must die. I once 
had a case stmilar to this, and though I persisted 
in giving opening drenches for three days, I could 
get no passage, and therefore the horse died ; by 
“post mortem examination, (I mean by this term, 
examination after death,) I found seven or eight 
strictures, not parlinl but total; had they been 
only partial, I feel confident the medicine would 
have forced its tray, and the animal would have 
recovered. 

Qijks. Having noticed the symptoms and causes 
of the present disorder, give me a description of the 
treatment you trould adopt ? 

A NS. I would first direct that the animal be 
bled, and from three to four’or five quarts be 
taken away at once,according to the age,strength, 
&c., of the patient; I should then give him the 
following anti-spasmodic,-fii^viz. 

Powdered Ginger, 2 drms. 

Camphor, 2 drms. 

Powder Opium, 1 drm. 

Oil of Peppermint, 15 drops. 

Powdered Caraways, ^ oz. 

Venice Turpentine enough to form 1 ball. 

It must be made as soft as possible, yet so as to 
allow of beirfg given in the form of a ball. This is 
done to admit of the speedy solution of its con¬ 
tents in the stomach ; if it be too large to be 
SM'allowed at once, cut it in two, and then give it, 
ofi'er a little warm drink to the horse immediately. 
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in order to dissolve the ball quickly. Some 
recommend the administration of medicine in the 
shape of drenches, made of sweet spirits of nitre, 
oil of peppermint, tincture of opiunrr,'' and others 
mixed in a little ale or gruel; but after frequent 
and repeated trials, I have found the former pre¬ 
scription almost a specific, particularly when the 
bowels have been relaxed. 1 ought not to omit, 
that I always give clysters, and order the belly 
to be well wisped by tw'o men, which frequently 
affords great relief. I feet persuaded that no 
composition, generally speaking, is better calcu¬ 
lated to relieve than the one I have recommended; 
bi-t let it be observed, that some degree of practi¬ 
cal judgment is necessary in this, as in other 
diseases ; in a day or two after the symptoms are 
removed, it will bb necessary to give, some anti- 
spasmodic ball to prevent a relapse. To prove 
the utility of this system of practice, I will refer 
to a case, in which its good effects were very 
strikingly demonstrated ; viz., I was sent for to a 
horse that had been eating pea straw very greedily, 
this gave rise to spasmodic cholic, which lasted 
ten hours before my employer sent for me, I was 
therefore fearful, inflammation had begun to take 
place; however, I bled him, clystered liim, and 
gave him an anti-spsamodic, in the form of a ball, 
which completely removed all the symptoms. I 
also left anothei: dose to be given the next day, 
which effectually prevented any return trf the 
disease, although he resumed the eating of pea 
straw, kc., as usual. 1 merely refei: to this to 

K 
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show, that the complaint, would in all probability, 
have returned, had it not been for the corrective or 
anti-spasmodic virtues of the above ball; I would 
therefore recommend its use, as being a very val¬ 
uable and efficient preventative, in all cases of 
spasmodic irritation of the bowels. Let it not be 
thought, that I approve or allow the dangerous 
and unjustifiable practice, of giving pea straw and 
other such like offensive trash, so soon after an 
attack of .spasm; no, so far from that, I would 
rather recommend that warm mashes be given, 
and other digestilde food, with chilled drink, for 
two or three days afterwards.;- but-still I would 
give the ball to prevent any bad consequences, 
that might arise from inattention to his diet, by 
the groom, or horse-keeper, who are generally too 
careless about these things, or too knowing to be 
dictated to. 

Qn ES. Can any thing he done hy way of remedy, 
in cases of consumption ? 

An 8 . It depends upon the extent to which the 
disease has been allowed to go; if the lungs are 
ulcerated, or the hair of the mane or tail drop off, 
and the animal's breath is very offensive, and other 
fatal symptoms present themselves, the case is 
quite hopeless; but if the disease be not too far 
gone, the following balls will be found, (that is 
with proper management, with regard to diet, &c.) 
of considerable efficacy,—viz. 

Bine Vitriol, r2 drms. 

Tartarized Antimony, 12 dfras. 

Opium, 4 drms. 
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Camphor, *2 ozs. 

Powdered Aniseeds, 6 ozs. 

Oil of Aniseeds, ^ oz. 

Linseed Meal, 0 ozs. 

Honey to form 12 balls. 

Give one every other day, and let the animal live 
well. If the sulijecthe able to bear it, it would be 
prudent to give a mild mercurial purge, previous 
to the use of the above medicines. 

Ques. Whnt are c;orns, and /lotr are they 
produced ? 

Ans. Corns are of very common occurrence 
among working horses, particularly those whose 
habits of living','‘and^mode of labour, are more 
artificial than others,.- They consist in a dist-ased 
state of the heels, in which some small vesst^ls are 
ruptured, and blood is extravasated or offused 
between the sensible and insensible sole. Tho.se of 
the fore-feet are more frequently the srdijects of 
this alfection, than the hind ones, this is owing 
not only to the naturaHy superior strength of the 
latter, but also to the repeated concussion and 
pressure which is thrown upon the former. This 
disease is generally confined to the inside, heels, 
a circumstance partly attributable to the na¬ 
tural thinness of their horny texture, Mhiidi 
increases the tendency to “approximaluyn," or as 
the smith generally terms it ^^wiring in" of tJie 
horny heel; this wiring int causes an undue pres¬ 
sure upon the sensible heel, and not unfrequently 
produces very Irouble’soine corns. Not that we 
are to reprove the author of nature, for this natural 
formation of the inner heel, for undoubtedly the 
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design wjxs good, and they were intended by their 
elastic qualities, to prevent the injurious cfliects of 
concussion, but still by the abuse of artificial 
means, they may, and do become increasingly 
liable to contraction, corns, and other morbid re¬ 
sults, which would probably never occur, were 
not those artificial means continually called into 
action to produce them. It may not be unne¬ 
cessary to enumerate a few of the leading causes, 
that concur in the production of the present 
<lisease; and here we would observe that thick 
heeled shoes, are exceedingly conducive to its 
appearance, they are injurious even to feet with 
strong heels, but are extremely so to weak heels, 
which can hardly bear the superincumbent weight 
of the fore quarters, with the lightest made, and 
best constructed shoe; much less are they able to 
endure the tremendous pressure of a piece of iron, 
whose very make is such as to deeply indent the 
horny substance of the hee’s, and cause the most 
exquisite pain. Again, what are called calkins, 
or the heels turned up, are frequently used in 
shoeing some horses, particularly dray and wag¬ 
gon horses ; they, arc supposed to give the animal 
more “fooling," when engaged in a strong pull, or 
draught, but this advantage, which may only be 
imaginary, cannot compensate for the evils they 
occasion ; they may be allowable, perhaps, in 
frosty weather, to prevent the horses slipping, but 
for general use, they are* highly objectionable ; 
they are injurious because they produce an uneven, 
bearing upon the foot, and also deprive the frog of 
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that salutary portion of pressure, for which nature 
designed it, and tlicy preclude the possibility of 
its taking a part in that weight, which is necessa¬ 
rily thrown upon the foot in the act of progression. 
Some degree of pressure appears absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, to induce the proper growth of the frog, 
and to a continuance of its natural and healthy 
functions ; hence, appear from a privation of this 
]>iinciple, thrushes, and other consequent evils. 
These are a few of the causes that unite in the 
production of corns ; but it must not be forgotten, 
that there are other connecting circumsttinces 
which also tend to produce them, such as narrow 
heeled shoes; the accumulation of gravel and 
dirt between the horny heel and that of the shoe, 
which is owing to the long wear of the latter upon 
the foot, by means bf-which, it often becomes com¬ 
pletely imbedded within the ^'vacuity," or space 
between the bar and the crust, thereby bruising 
the quick underneath ;• neglecting to remove the 
horn of the “MCMte angle,” just referred to, before 
the shoe is applied, may also be considered as a 
superinducing cause ; indeed, shoeing at any time, 
however necessary it may be, to enable that noble 
creature the horse, to subserve the interests of 
man, and however well it may be performed, or 
conducted, has a direct tendency to destroy the 
expansibility of the foot, and produce disease in 
some form or other. 

Ques. Can any remedies be adopted for the remo¬ 
val of corns 1 

Ans. Yes, if they have not been very long 
established, if otherwise, the remedial me.ans can 
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only be palliative. Should there be merely an ex¬ 
travasation of fluid, and no formation of matter, 
nothing more need be done than paring away the 
horn, covering the diseased heels, and then apply¬ 
ing a bar shoe, so as to prevent the possibility of 
their being borne upon. This remark is made with 
all due deference to certain veterinary writers, of 
acknowledged superiority in their profession, who 
recommend the use of muriate of antimony to 
promote the absorption of the extravasated fluid ; 
but in all the cases I have seen of this kind, (and I 
liave seen many,) I have generally found this 
])ractice altogether unnecessary. The mere efforts 
of nature, will effectually accomplish this object, 
provided she be allowed her proper course, and is 
not interrupted by the interference of undue pres¬ 
sure upon those parts. Let*it then be strictly 
observed, that all the medicinal or local applica¬ 
tions we can possibly use, will be of no avail, 
without the help of proper mechanical treatment; 
I would therefore suggest, that nothing be done 
in the way of dressing, before the horn, covering 
the heels is cut away, and a proper shoe applied ; 
should the frog be so small as to prevent the shoe 
from bearing on it, I would rivet a piece of stout 
leather upon the bar, so as to bring the shoe and 
the frog into greater |)r()ximity. I must also re¬ 
mark that tlie shoe should be beaten out thinner 
opposite the diseased heel, than in the other parts 
of it, or else the horn will grow down to the shoe, 
and produce lameness again. Smiths generally 
express this act of thinning the shoe at the part 
above pientioned, by the word ''scanifering,’’ a term 
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whose etymology, or derivation,-I most confess, is 
heyond my knowledge; although its meaning is 
perfectly familiar to me, from its very frequent 
and repeated use. This particularity in the form 
of the shoe, is of no small importance, and the 
cure much depends upon it; seeing, as w'e have 
before suggested, that the mechanical part of the 
treatnient must be judicious, or every other expe¬ 
dient we may be disposed to have recourse to, will 
prove inefticiejit a;id unsuccessful. It is a custom 
with some persons to have the coi-ns, indeed, both 
the heels entirely cut out, the q4iarters rasped 
thin, tip shoes put on, and the horse turned out to 
grass, till the heels grow down again. This plan 
of treatment I must allow to be“ the best, if the 
patient can be spared, because hew horn de¬ 
scends from the coibnet, and the heels that before 
were thin and imperfect, often become stout and 
strong. If supuration however has taken place, 
and the matter has emended itself between the 
sensible and insensible sole and latninm, the 
under-runnings must be removed, and the foot 
wrapped up in a warm emollient poultice for two 
or three days, previously applying friar’s balsam 
to the corn, and a plcdgit of digestive ointment 
over the whole. Repeat the dressing every day, 
and should a fungous excressence appear, or the 
'‘vein rise," as some term it, it will be necessary to 
apply some mild caustic, as spirits of wine, and 
the mixture for ulcers, equal parts, (see «fcers,>till 
it is reduced, after which, tincture of myrrh and 
powdered alum, three parts of the form.er, to one 
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of tlie latter, may be used with considerable ad¬ 
vantage, and will soon heal the part. When the 
poultices are discontinued, a bar shoe may be 
applied, and after the corn or sore is healed, tar 
and hogs lard, an equal portion of each, well 
mixed should be put upon the heel, in short 
the whole of the foot; which will materially pro¬ 
mote the growth of horn. I should have suggested 
in my previous remarks, that the quarter in which 
the corn exists, must be rasped rather thin to 
prevent any lateral pressure upon the injured 
])arts, and the sole also should be thinned with a 
drawing knife, to favor the effect of the poultices, 
and give a proper elasticity to the foot. 

Ques. What have you to advance concerning 
CHRONIC COUGH ? 

Ans. This disorder generally speaking, is the 
result of ill-treated or neglected catarrh, or cold, 
though sometimes it arises from bad feeding; 
the only method of treatment likely to succeed, 
is, to blister the wind-pipe extensively, and to 
give linseed tea or mashes, carrots may be occa¬ 
sionally given as food, and the following balls 
administered, one every other day, giving a mild 
dose of physic, previous to their administration; 
viz.— 

Gum Ammopiacum, 2 ozs. 

‘ Squills, 6 drms. 

Calomel, 2 drms. 

Aniseed Powder. 3 ozs. 

Pimento, or Allspice, 2 ozs. 

Oil of Aniseed, 2 drms. 

Barbadoes Tar, to form 6 balls. 
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These with proper manngement, in regard to the 
animal’s drink, food, and exercise, wall generally 
succeed ; if they however fail, the last resource 
is to turn him out to grass, or in a state of nature. 

(Joes. What remarks can he offered descriptive 
of the nature, treatmeHt, o/ curbs ? 

Ans. a curb is a swcdling, or rather a diseased 
j)romiiience at the back part of the hock. It is 
situated a little below the os calcis, or projecting 
bone of the hock, and may be easily discovered 
upon taking a lateral, or side view' of that part, in 
our examination. The exciting causes of curbs 
are immoderate exertions, such as galloping up 
hill, pulling horses up “short,” and suddenly 
“t/iroK'ing them upon their haunches,” and indeed 
several others ^ but the proximate cause is an in¬ 
flammation of the nltembrane, lining the perforatus 
tendon, or the sheath of the perforans, or perfora¬ 
ting tendon ; in consequence of which, an effusion 
of “albuminous” fluid isk thrown out between their 
two surfaces, causing the enlargement, we com¬ 
monly denominate by the term curb. In some 
few cases w'c have reason to believe, from the 
violent inflammation and tumefaction that follow, 
that many small blood vessels lining the thecal 
membrane of the perforatus tendon are ruptured, 
or considerably torn, in which an extravasation 
of blood as well as lymph iS thrown ojit; proving 
a powerful source of irritation. There have been 
many remedies, or rather recipes, recommeiided 
by various persons, for the removal of this en¬ 
largement ; some of them have been honoured 
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with the fascinating title of specifics, most of whicli 
however, to say the best of them, can only bo 
called hair destroying compositions, being com¬ 
posed of corrosive sublimate, vitriolic acid, or 
other caustic preparations, with the addition of 
the common blistering ingredients; I would advise 
the practitioner never to 1)e led away by an 
empirical opinion, of their boasted efficacy, but 
take it for granted, that for permanent utility, 
no system of practice, can excel that of bring 
and blistering. Let it however be remembered, 
that if there be much heat and tenderness in the 
part, or should marks of strong local inflammatory 
action ay)pear, it will be prudent first to bleed from 
the saphena, or thigh vein, give a mild dose of 
physic, and apply evaporating or discutient lo¬ 
tions to the swelling; after the inflammation has 
subsided, a blister should be applied, and the 
heels of the shoe elevated, or turned up, which 
will prove extremely beneficial, by mechanically 
easing those parts, which have suffered so much 
from extension. This is all that can be done, 
except it is firing, which is an expedient that 
very few like to resort to ; nevertheless, it will be 
found that-nothing will be of ultimate or lasting 
benefit without it, because it will serve as a band¬ 
age to prevent the further enlargement of the 
extended parts ; it is true that some may object 
to this plan of treatment, because of the “indelibh" 
marks left after the operation ; I would therefore, 
under such circumstances, recommend the appli¬ 
cation of repeated blisters, aiid long rest to be 
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trifd lirst. Slioultl this however fail, tJic 
i-autery'" must be resorted to as tlic last resource ; 
aiid then 1 humbly contend, it will be decidedly 
more serviceable, (that is, if done neatly,) than 
many blistering? comj)Ositioiis, whose qualities 
sjfenerally speakiiu?, are such as to destroy the 
hair, and produce; a permanent, irremediable 
blemish. 

Qui;s. What is the meaning the word cutis ? 

A NS. By this term, we are to understand, the 
sensible skin, in contra-distinction to the epidermis, 
or insensible skin ; this is a mode of phraseolo<?y, 
which medical persons frequently adopt, to give 
distinction to the offices, diseases, &e., of those 
two parts. The epidermis is the most external 
])art of the shin, and has numerous little openings, 
or orifices, commohly called ‘Spores” for the emis¬ 
sion of that well known cutaneous exudation, cal¬ 
led “sweat." The pores originate from the cutis, but 
still they perforate, or pass through the itisensible 
skin also, and thereby serve the purpose just 
mentioned. It is this part, that is raised into 
“bladders," by the vesicativc actions of blisters. 
However, to return to the true skin; w'e have 
only to observe, that it is extreihfely elastic, and 
is the medium through which the hair is produced, 
in order to defend the animal from the inclemency 
of the weather, and from "other injuries to which 
he w'ouldbc exposed. It has a very striking sym¬ 
pathetic coi\no^\on with the internal viscera,•parti¬ 
cularly Avith the stomach ; the chronic diseases of 
which, arc almost invariably characterized by a 
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morbid, or unthrifty appearance of the hide; 
whence we liave the vulgar term ^‘^hide-hownd” the 
origin of which, generally speaking, is to be traced 
to that organ. Immediately under this part, lies 
one of the most powerful muscles of the animal 
frame. It is called “pimniculus carnosus," or fleshy 
pannicle, and is intended to shake oft' flies, and 
other extraneous substances that may lodge upon 
the skin, and thcrgby accidentally or intentionally 
irritate or annoy; this is given to quadrupeds to an¬ 
swer other important purposes also, some of which 
are not, and probably never will be known by man, 
but are designed by the divine architect, to accom¬ 
modate his creatures to the various stations which 
they hold in the great scale of animated nature. 

Ques. What is diabetes ? 

Ans. Diabetes may be saM to be a disease 
consisting of an increased, and probably morbid 
secretion of urine ; there is generally present an 
insatiable thirst in this dioorder, which circum¬ 
stance, is most probably owing, to the absorbents 
'•'doing more than tlieir duty." There is also ex¬ 
treme emaciation, and very great debility, arising 
undoubtedly, from over absorption ; now we know 
that if the urinary, or any other secretion, be in¬ 
creased beyond its natural standard, it must of 
necessity debilitate the subject in a very striking 
degree ; and it may at the same time be observed, 
that if such a copious evacuation be not suspended, 
or rather suppressed by medicinal interference, 
the horse must inevitably sink so low as to be 
beyond recovery. Musty oats, and hay of bad 
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(juality, prove one of the most eomuiou exciting 
causes of this disorder, and it is not unlikely that 
the too frequent exhibition of diuretic balls, may 
A'ery remarkably operate towards its production. 
The treatment suggested by many good and sensi¬ 
ble authors have been various, according to the 
character or extent of the disease. Some have 
recommended animal food, in the form of broths, 
others have advised the same in.a solid form, such 
as a ball, others have enjoined the use of powerful 
stomachics ; but the system which I would adopt is 
as follows, 1 w'ould allow the patient but little 
drink, and order his food to be changed, that is, 
if he had been having 6ad hay, and musty oats, he 
slmuhl have sweet hay and good oats ; if it origi¬ 
nated from the excessive use of diuretics, it is 
probable, that small doses of aloes given in com¬ 
bination with stomachics, and repeated till they 
opened the bowels, might make a diversion from 
the kidneys to the intestines, and thus produce the 
very best results; and even if it arise from inju¬ 
rious food, a drachm or two of aloes, with cordial 
medicine, cannot do any harm, but may materially 
improve the functions of the digestive organs, and 
thereby prepare the way for the more successful 
operation of the following ball:—viz., 

Peruvian Bark, | oz. 

Powdered Aniseed ^drms. 

Powdered Catechu, 2 drms. 

Powder Opium, 20 grs. 

Powdered Alum, | oz. 

Oil of Aniseed, 10 drops. 

Mix with Honey to form 1 ball. 
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SIjouM this not produce the desired effect from 
one dose, it may he repeated four or five times if 
re<]uired, Tliis is all that can be done by way of 
cure in this complaint. 1 would therefore recom- 
jiKuid its adoption, as being generally eflectual, 
particularly so in the more recent stages of this 
disorder; remembering at the same time, that the 
horse should not be put to labour during its exist¬ 
ence, but have tyitire rest, or be turned out to 
grass, and allowed a little of the before mentioned 
nutritoiis food, to restore the enfeebled energies 
of a debilitated system. I would just remark 
before we conclude this subject, that I have 
known diabetes sometimes originate from a chronic 
affection of the kidneys, in which a considerable 
disorganization of their structure has existed, and 
the animal has thereby rapidly sunk into a state 
of emaciation and death. In those cases the 
above medicines may be tried, but with no w-ell 
grounded hope of effecting«a cure. 

(Jliius. What remarks haveyou to make respecting 
the disease called diaurh<ea ? 

Ans. Diarrluea may be said to consist of co- 
l)ious and unnatural evacuations of foeces, or 
excrement; its proximate cause is an inflamed 
state of the mucous membrane, lining the inner 
coat of the instestines, which produces an increase 
of the intestinal secretions, whereby the contents 
of the bowels are expelled, before they are duly 
assimilated. The exciting causes are diversified, 
one of them, in my opinion, arises from eating too 
much green food, particularly at that season of 
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the year, when it is not so nutritious, or is more- 
“washy," as some term it. Another, and not an 
unlrequent ciiuse, is excessive labor, the peristal¬ 
tic motion is by this raeaiis improperly excited, 
and the contents of the bowels, imder‘j;o a too 
speedy expulsion ; a copious ingurgitation of cold 
or ])ump water, may also produce if by chemically 
t'xciling the intestines ; a stoppage of perspirative 
matter, or in other words, a suppression of the 
cutaneous discharge is a very predominating cause. 
This is an opinion not only countenanced by 
soinc^ of the most respectable veterinary authors, 
but is also daily proved by freejuent, or n'peated 
observations; the exhibition of drastic purges will 
likewise produce this disease, as their uUimatc, 
though not tjieir immediate elFect. The latter 
receives an appellation distinct from the present 
disorder, and is technically called “/typercui/iarsis," 
or super-purgation, whereas the former, or the one 
now under consideration, is termed diarrho’a, being 
in a certain sense, a dirterent disease. By the 
expression ullhtmle result, 1, mean that the bowels, 
from the use of ‘'strong physic," acejuire a morbid 
irritability, even after the operation of the purga¬ 
tive has ceased, which disposes then to relaxation, 
or looseness, upon the least excitement; therefore 
in this point of view, violent purges may be con¬ 
sidered as pre-disposing, •though not exciting 
causes. Having made those brief remarks on the 
causes, it will be necessary to notice the treattpent 
of this disorder; some practitioners commence 
Mdth the use of powerful astringents imipediately* 
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but this I consider to be an unwise, unsafe sys¬ 
tem of treatment, particularly if the. disease be of 
recent occurrence; it would be better, I conceive, 
first to administer demulcent liquids, made rather 
thick, such as a decoction of arrow root, or starch 
mucilage ; these would sheath the irritated sur¬ 
face of the boM'els, from the acrimony of the foecal 
contents, and conseciuently act without stiniula- 
tion. A quart of starch gruel may be given, with 
the addition of half an ounce of tincture of opium, 
twice or three times a day, besides the repeated 
use of the arrow root decoction, which will fre- 
(piently remove the diarrhoea by the next day. 
During jthe former period of this disorder, it will 
be requi^te, to supply the animal with warm thin 
gruel for his 'drink, and stiff gruel, horned down, 
with the addition of a little sweet hay, for his food; 
taking care to keep him in a warm, but properly 
ventilated stable, with a good bed to lay on, have 
his legs bandaged, and at cloth over his body; 
malt mashes might be found serviceable for a 
short time, but grass should never be given him, 
till he is quite recovered, it being calculated to 
irritate those parts, already too much irritated. 
The above mode of treatment is proper in the 
first stage of this disease, or while the bowels are 
exceedingly irritable, and disposed to inflamma¬ 
tion, but should the Complaint not yield to the 
curative plan, we have just suggested, in the 
coulee of two or three days, and the constitution is 
evidently getting more debilitated, and the fever 
symptoms are disappearing, it will be necessary 
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to give the following ball immediately, and repeat 
till the “scourinir" has ceased :—viz. 

Catechu, 2 drms. 

Calomel, 20 grs. 

Powdered Opium, | dnn. 

Prepared Chalk, ^ oz. 

Powdered Aniseeds, ^ oz. 

Oil of Aniseeds, 20 drops. 

Honey to form 1 boll. 

Of course the same degree of attention will be 
paid to the animal, as in the former stage of the 
disease, with this exception only, he may be 
allowed more nutritious, or solid food, than 
above recommended, bearing in mind, that he 
must return to it gradually, till he is able to bear 
his original, or.wonted proportions. ' 

Ques. W/iat is i/ie manner in which digestion 
is jterformed ? 

Ans. It will not be expected that we shall 
notice many, at any jate all the varieties of 
influence and operations, that are engaged in the 
accomplishment of this admirable instance of 
animal function ; suffice it to include, in our defi¬ 
nitions, a brief description of the more prominent 
principles, that concur in the performance of this 
most mysterious and complicated process. In 
doing this it will be proper, we conceive, in order 
to render our illustrations aS concise and explicit 
as we can, to divide the process into three distinct 
divisions, viz. mechanical, chemical Ciadt. vital agents. 
Let us first notice the mechanical part of this'liro- 
cess. By the term mechanical, we m#an the 

M 
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manner in which the food, is made fit for the ac¬ 
tion of the stomach, this is brought about by mas¬ 
tication and deglutition; the former is what people 
commonly call "chewing," and is effected by the 
teeth and muscular action of the jaws. The food 
is gathered up by the lips, then cut down by the 
"incisores," or front teeth, and afterwards con¬ 
veyed to the "molares,” or grinders, where it is 
thoroughly masticated, and by the united powers 
of the tongue and other muscles, conducted to the 
pharynx, or top of the gullet, from which by the 
contraction of the oesophagus it descends into the 
stomach. It has been thought by many, that the 
mechanical part of digestion does not end here, 
but that the stomach itself also helps to break 
down the food by "trituration;" but this theory will 
not altogether apply either to man or the horse, 
particularly the former; indeed it will not account 
for all the varieties of the digestive process, even in 
those animals whose stoipachs are so constructed 
by muscular fibres, as to favor the comminutive 
action just refered to; for even the mechanical 
force of the gizzard in the turkey, or the strength 
of the mandibular stomach of the lobster, can 
only break down the food, but not produce the 
least chemical change in the gastric contents. 

We will now notice the chemical phoenomena, 
supposed to take place in the performance of 
this curious process; many and diversified have 
bean the notions and ideas of several speculative 
writers, relative to these important points, a few 
of which it may not be amiss to enumerate. I will 
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may be discarded as the result of mere hypo¬ 
thesis. The next favourite theory, referring to 
this disputed point, is the doctrine of chemical 
stimulation, or the influence of the gastric juice 
upon the villous coat of the stomach, producing 
the above named sensation. The advocates of this 
doctrine 8ay,that as the juice just mentioned, is 
so extremely powerful, us to bring the hardest 
and most tenacious substances under its action, 
it must of necessity ''gnaw," or corrode the inner 
surface of that organ, and produce tl»e most un¬ 
pleasant and even painful sensation, that is to say, 
if proper and sufficient matter is not given for “it 
to act upon instead ; *but hoM'ever specious this 
mode of reasoning may be, it is not conclusive 
enough, to account for certain peculiarities disco¬ 
verable in the economy of digestion. This cir¬ 
cumstance therefore, has led to the introduction, 
and even the establishment of another theory, 
which is the last we,shall notice; namely, the 
doctrine of or nervous influence. The 

defenders of this sentiment, maintain that the 
sensation of hunger, may be either produced, 
increased, or depressed by several means, totally 
unconnected with the gastric juice ; they affirm, 
that the appetite may be destroyed or suspended 
by fatigue, or nervous exhaustion, and that such 
suspension may be removed, and the appetite be 
made almost immediately to return, by the mere 
stimulus of a cordial draught, which must; act 
upon the minute extremities of the nerves lining 
the coats of the stomach. The same fedirig of 
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hunger may be depressed, or taken away by 
various other causes, it may be lessened, in short, 
removed, by a dejection of spirits, or a disturbed 
mind, or by sudden alarm, and it may be totally 
destroyed by excessive pain ; even, vomiting has 
been produced by this cause. Horses also as well 
human beings, will refuse their food from extreme 
pain. If a horse “pic/i; up a nail” as it is called, 
the inflammation and thp. agony that sometimes 
follow is so J^eat, that he will loathe his food. 
Indeed, what iS'die^^niqally termed oestrum, or a 
desire for the horse, will have a similar effect 
upon the mare, that is, as it refers to her appetite. 
In short, numerous other |)roofs of the influence 
of sympathy, upon either the production or de¬ 
pression of thisVeeling, might be brought forward 
if required. Without therefore commenting upon 
the propriety or impropriety of each of those 
theories, let me leav^them to the dicision of your 
own mind, and refer to otjier connecting particu¬ 
lars, belonging to the great work of assimilation, 
or digestion. 

Ques. Is the whole of this curious and complica¬ 
ted process completed in the stomach ? 

Ans. No, for the stomach of the horse being 
so small, could not without serious inconvenience 
to him, as an animal of speed, contain sufficient 
food to supply on being digested, the rapid and 
increasing wants of his constitution ; the economy 
therefore of his digestive organs is such, that 
the important function of assimilation shall be 
matured ^nd perfected in the intestines; although 
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the contents of the stoniacJi are reduced to a 
pultaceous mass called chyme, by the action of 
the gastric jiiicc, still they arc not thoroughly 
assimilated before they get to the large bowels; 
therefore at the pyloric extremity of the stomach, 
they enter the dtiodcnnm, or first bowel, where the 
pancreatic, biliary and intestinal juices commin¬ 
gle, to render the partly digested mass still more 
convertible into chyle.. Here the process of chy- 
lification takes place, aqd it is this'process that 
completely qualifies the*food for convertibility 
into blood. After it has entered the small intes¬ 
tines, and undergone .complete digestion by the 
combination of the biliary and pancreatic juices, 
it is then convc3^ed by a peculiar motion of the 
bowels called 'perislaUic, to the minute orilices of 
the htetenh, or absorbent vessels. Absorption 
takes place here, and the separation of the chy¬ 
lous from the fieculent parts of the chyme, is 
effected by the lacteal#; and this separated chyle 
is conveyed by those vessels into a large tube 
called thoracic duct, from which this milk like 
fluid is received by a vein near the heart, and 
taken from thence to the heart itself. Bile is a 
juice secreted by the liver, and conveyed by the 
hepatic duct into the duodenum, where it mixes 
with the chyme, and separates the nutritious 
from the excrementitious parts of the food; it has 
also another function attached to it, viz., it proves 
a gentle stimulus to the intestines, thereby faci¬ 
litating the propulsion of the digested xnatter 
throughout the whole extent of the. Intestinal 
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canal. Wliat may be the component parts of this 
secretion considered as a chemical compound, 
need not be noticed, because, to do this would be 
to unnecessarily extend the latitude of our present 
description, and thereby infringe upon the time 
and attention, that ought to be directed to other 
parts of this pleasing topic, which are of far more 
importance, than any chemical definition^of an 
‘^animalJluid'’’ could^possibly be. After the chyle 
is extracted, or rather separated, the foecal mass 
is expelled by means of the peristaltic motion of 
the bowels, and then by the sudden co-operative 
action pf the abdominal m^cles. I should have 
rtaftarkedv iit .my: previous observations, that the 
stoiha6h "o/'^fhp. horse is very small, compared 
with his size in the scale of quadrupeds; this 
I uiipute to the celerity of progression for which 
he was designed, for had this organ been as 
lar^e in proportion, as that of other animals, he 
would have been incompetent to accomplish those 
surprising exertions, to which he is repeatedly 
forced. That is to say, the stomach would 
then have prevented or interrupted the regular 
and natural action of the diaphragm, and conse¬ 
quently derange the functions of the respiratory 
organs. Another iieculiarity in the structure of 
this important viscus,^is that one half of its inner 
surface is lined with a cuticular membrane, called 
its insensible coat; this is a continuation of the 
internal coat of the tesophagus, and is thought by 
some to detain poisons when exhibited, till they 
have in “a jjpreat measure lost their deleterious 
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ijiialities, but this notion is purely hypothetical, 
and therefore must be discountenanced, being 
doubtful, if not erroneous. 

Ques. What are discutients ? 

Ans. Neither the term discuticnt, nor the ap¬ 
plications expressed by it, have that degree of 
importance attached to them in medical practice, 
which-tiiey had formerly. There is however a 
class « externally applied u^gdicines, which have 
a power to remove cold and indolent swellings, but 
this effect, they appear to accomplish by promo¬ 
ting absorption, and not by any specific, or latent 
property in themselves.. The theory of discu- 
tients may be difficult to explain;'bat tiieilr effects 
are frequently sudden, and remarWblc,;* this Tact 
I have witnessed in the removal of very large 
tumours occasioned by bruises, in which a consi¬ 
derable evtravasation of blood has been absorbed 
in a few days. Medicines of this dehomination, 
include vinegar in combination with spirits of 
wine, sal ammoniac and camphorated spirits, put 
together in due proportions, according to the state 
of the sw'elling ; let it be remarked, however, that 
these kinds of applications will have no conspi¬ 
cuous efficacy, if the enlargement be of long 
standing and is totally callous; their use in such 
cases, therefore, must be superseded by properly 
applied blisters. 

Ques. What are diuretics, and of what use 
are they in veterinary practice ? 

Ans. Diuretics are a very useful clase -of 
medicines, and may be said, with .exception 

N 2 
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of purgatives, to be the most serviceable medica¬ 
ments in our Materia Medica. They are de¬ 
nominated diuretics, because they exert a direct 
influence u])on Ihe kidneys; the manner in which 
they operate, ai)pears to be by powerfully exciting 
those organs <o increased action by chemit^ 
stimulus, whereby more blood is driven to them 
than usual, and a consecjuently greater quantity 
of the urinary 11 ui^ is secreted. They are very 
suitable in cases of but more particularly 

so in anasarcous swellings, where we wish to 
promote absorption, and thereby remove the ex¬ 
travasation of fluid, thrown out in the cellular 
substance; they are also very efficacious when 
combined Avith tonics in ascites, or abdominal 
dropsy, and if given for chronic cough, with other 
expectorant medicines, will lie found extremely 
beneficial. In cases of cutaneous disease if united 
with antimonial preparations, they Avill prove of 
admirable effittacy, I meai;} in surfeits, mange, &c. 
In short their utility is so obvious and diversified, 
that there are fcAV cases in whicli their adminis¬ 
tration Avill not be required. A variety of articles 
has been recommended as diuretics, a few of 
which 1 Avillenumerate, namely, nitrate of potash, 
oxymuriate of mercury, resin and common tur¬ 
pentine, svqrertartrate of potash, or cream of tartar, 
juniper aiid powdered squills, the three last men¬ 
tioned are much milder than the former, and 
aref not generally given to produce any sensible 
alteration in the urinary secretion; the oxymuriate 
of mercuiry although it may act upon the kidneys. 
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and have a diuretic effect, yet it is far too dan¬ 
gerous a medicine to be used for general purposes; 
it ought therefore to be laid aside, for the substi¬ 
tution of more manageable articles in its stead. 

Ques. Js dropsy a very common disease among 
Morses ? 

Ans. Yes, and it is either cellular or internal, 
the former very frequently occurs, and is scienti¬ 
fically termed anasarca ; it is generally the result 
of constitutional weakness. In such cases it 
would be prudent not to adopt the depletive 
system, but to give tonic and stomachic medi¬ 
cines in combination with diuretic substances, 
such as the following, viz.— 

Sulphate of Copper, 1 drm. 

CaTnphor, I oz. 

Peruvian llark, 3 ozs. 

Aniseed Powder, 2 ozs. 

Oil of Caraways, 2 drms. 

Venice Turpentine to form 6 balls. 

If one of these balls be given daily, and a pint of 
good ale, with a wine glass of gin in it, be given 
now and then in the interim, the best effects will 
fre»iuently follow; should these balls be not 
sufficiently diuretic, three ounces of resin may 
be added to them, instead of the aniseed powder. 
As it respects the external part of the treatment, 
I would recommend to puncture the skin by the 
lancet, or a small Hem, in several places, in order 
to let out the anasarcous fluid, and then to elip 
off the hair, and well rub in the followihg lini¬ 
ment, viz.— 
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Powdered Cantharides, ^oz. 

Oil of Rosemary, 2 ozs. 

Opodeldoc. 2 ozs. 

Sweet Oil, 12 ozs. Mix and apply. 

It must not be forgotten, that proper attention 
should be paid to the animal’s diet during Ae 
disease, or at least while the medicines are 
administered; that is, his drink should be thin 
oat-mcal gruel, or warm water, and his meat 
carrots, vetchc.s, &c., if they can be obtained, with 
a small quantity of good oats and*chaft’, increa¬ 
sing the j)roportions of the former, or oats, as the 
disease subsides ; if it occur in the winter, keep 
him warm, and well clothed, but not hot. It is 
seldom however that this degree of attention is 
retjuircd, the directions are merely given in order 
to be attended to when circumstances of necessity 
may dictate. As for internal dropsy, we may 
say of it, that it is seldom or never cured, means 
may be tried, but they cmmot remove the disease, 
however judiciously managed. If water in the 
chest as the result of previous pneumouia, be the 
complaint, neither tapping nor any other expe¬ 
dient can possibly avail, but the j)atient must 
die sooner or later. Ascites, or abdominal drops)', 
or what is vulgarly called ^^water in the belly," 
is subject to similar inconveniences in the way 
of-cure, and though means may be tried, and in 
one case, perhaps, out of a thousand, fortunately 
SDKcoed, yet on the whole, all our remedial 
efforts at the very best, are but palliative, and 
will ultirpately prove inefficacious. The adoption 
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therefore of proposed remedies under such cir¬ 
cumstances may be left entirely to the choice 
and discretion of the owner, but cannot deserve 
the recommendation of the practitioner himself. 

Ques. iV/iat is an ecchymosis ? 

Ans. This term is technical, and is used to 
express an extravasation of blood, or other fluid, 
in the cellular substance; it is however some¬ 
times applied as synonymous with the word 
thrombus, or a small swelling, occasioned after 
bleeding; ifitbehot and painful, some eva])o- 
rating lotion should be applied to it for three or 
four days, but should it,feel hard and insensiblt;, 
I would recommend a small piece of blister, and 
this will either remove it by absorption, or excite 
a formation ol^ •‘matter,'' which if opened and 
^dressed, will soon get well. 

Ques. What are emollients ? 

Ans. The word emollient is of latin origin, or 
derivation, and by it we are to understand any 
thing that is “softening," or soothing, and that 
allays irritation ; the principal emollients used in 
veterinary practice are linseed tea, oil, gruel, 
solution of gum arabic, and marshmallow infu¬ 
sion. They are externally applied in the shape 
of fomentations, but internally they are given as 
demulcents, to soften the pa|ts to which they are 
applied, and sheath their surfaces from acrimo¬ 
nious matter. For instance, in cases of super¬ 
purgation, when the mucous coat of the intestiifes 
is denuded, we use them with eminent advantage, 
the same in nephritic inflammation, besides many 
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more cases which it would be needless for me 
now to particularize. 

Qitks. What in the meaning of emphysema? 

A NS. Eni])hysema in its simple and proper 
ncceptaJioi), signifies an extravasation of air in 
the cellular membrane, it is often applied to a 
diseased state of the lungs, called broken wind, 
])roduced by a rupture of the air cells. It is 
also jiresent in the disease, vulgarly termed, 
''quarter ill." in cattle, and is very frequently tbe 
etl'ect of a wound in the cavity of the chest. It 
would be needless for me to enlarge upon this 
])hrase, sutTice it to observe, that it is merely 
used as a professional term, to signify an extra¬ 
vasation of air in the cellular substance. 

(Ji)ES. Wlutt is the meaning of the term emunc- 

TOUY ? 

A NS. Emunctory implies any part or organ 
Avhosc office it is, to carry olf the redundancies 
occasioned by the foriniftion of mcav parts. It is 
thought by some, that what are called humours, 
or impurities of the blood, are also eliminated 
froju the system in certain diseases, by means of 
the omunctories; but this is a point I do not 
feel dis[)osed to dispute uj)on, I will therefore 
leave it us it is, still undecided. 

Ques. What is the epiglottis ? 

Ans. The epiglottis is a cartilaginous sub¬ 
stance, constituting a portion of the larynx, or 
upper part of the wind-pipe; it completely 
covers the tracheal opening, while the animal is 
swallowing, and is thereby designed to prevent 
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the admission of extraneous substances into the 
wind-pipe. This valvular formation is concave 
in its internal surface, and exteriorly rather con¬ 
vex ; its shape is admirably adapted to close the 
tracheal aperture when necessary, and it is also 
capable of considerable elasticity. Were it not 
for this provision, breathing could not be per¬ 
formed during the act of deglutition, without 
immediately endangering the life of the animal; 
but such is the infinite wisdom of the Great 
Author of nature, that he never leaves his works 
in any way defective, or unfinished. 

QuES. Wluil is ETHI^R 1 

Ans. Both tlie sulphuric and the nitrous ether 
are occasionally used in veterinary practice, and 
are very valuable medicines, they will be found, 
if discriminately administered, extremely bene ¬ 
ficial in a variety of cases. The sulphuric ether 
is more generally given in conjunction with other 
articles, as an anti-spasmodic in flatulent cholic, 
and sometimes in tetanic disease, or locked jaw ; 
it is a very powerful stimulant, and requires great 
caution in its exhibition, not more than an ounce, 
or an ounce and a half should be given at a time, 
and that always in sufficient dilution. I have 
used the nitrous ether, or the sweet spirits of 
nitre in doses of one ounce^nd a half with very 
eminent success in diarrhcea, or rather super¬ 
purgation, particularly when combined with about 
half an ounce of tincture of opium, and mitTed 
with warm starch gruel; in short, it-will be 
found a very useful article in the latter j^tages of 
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fever, if given in moderate proportions, and also 
in many other cases that may come under the 
practitioners care. 

Ques. Whal are expectorants, and what influ¬ 
ence do they exert upon the animal system ? 

A NS. It is thought by some practitioners that 
there is no class of medicaments that can be said 
to act peculiarly upon the chest, and the tracheal 
membrane, so as to produce a consequent expec¬ 
toration ; but there are others who entertain a 
different opinion, and believe that a **locaV’ or 
''specific" influence is exerted upon those parts 
by the power of medicine, thereby removing the 
irritative mucus, by immediate action.' This lat¬ 
ter theory, I must confess, is too mysterious for 
me to understand, I would therefore leave it to 
wiser heads than mine; one* thing I know, viz., 
that I have given expectorants, and they have 
materially removed the cough, and other symp¬ 
toms of deposited lymphs in the air passages, but 
whether they have acted upon the salivary glands 
only, as some imagine, or what particular organ 
or organs were put into action by them, I have 
not yet had any opportunity to ascertain. The 
articles comprehended under this title, are tar- 
tarized antimony, squills, gum ammouiacum, and 
others, and may bemused with advantage in all 
those cases that evidently require their adminis¬ 
tration. 

*Qu£S. What have yon to advance relative to the 
orfranization, and functions of that beautiful and 
delicateotegan fAe eye? 
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A NS. Tlie eye is so minute and complicated 
in its structure and formation, that an extensive 
description thereof cannot be expected from one 
whose professed object is that of brevity, through* 
out the'whole of his dednitions ; I will therefore 
endeavour without taking a survey of comjtarative 
anatomy on tliis subject, to illustrate the princi¬ 
ple component parts of the horse's eye. I shall 
begin by first noticing the appendages; the eye 
itself is situated in a cavity called the orbit, this, 
orbit is formed of several bones, whose anatomi¬ 
cal names, precise situations, structure, &.C., it 
would be too tedious and unnecessary for me to 
detail. I will therefore refer you to some more 
elaborate treatise on the anatomy of the horse, 
for their description under the head osteology. 
Before we commence our illustrations of »the 
appendages, or describe the paipehree, and other 
external parts of the eye; it may not be impro¬ 
per first, to notice the muscles of the eye-lids, 
and those of the eye itself. The muscles 
iihmediately connected with the former and the 
latter are very important, each of which has 
received its name from its form, use, &c., there 
are only two belonging to the eye-lids, and their 
technical terms are orbicularis paipdtrarum, and 
levator palpebrse superioris. The former of these 
is so named from the arrangement of its fibres, 
which are circular, and is intended to close both 
the upper and lower eye-lids; the latter deipves 
its name from its office, which is to rglse or lift 
up the superior or top eye-lid only ;• the two 
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which we have just treated upon, unitedly con¬ 
sidered, are engaged in alternating the different 
motions of the palpebrai. There are also other 
muscles which are employed in directing the 
motions of the eye-hall itself, their nathes may 
be just noticed, but not their origin or insertion; 
indeed their uses need only be briefly touched 
upon, and that too merely to explain the phra¬ 
seology by which they are described; they are 
classified as follows, viz., levator oculi, depressor 
ocuii, adductor oculi, abductor oculi, obliquus supe¬ 
rior, (this used to be called trochlear is,) obliquus 
inferior, and retractor or orbicularis. The first 
muscle or levator oculi, is so called, because it 
raises or lifts the eye upwards ; the second, be¬ 
cause it depresses or pulls the eye downwards; 
thcjihird, because it turns or draws it inwards; 
the fourth, because it draws it outwards, deriving 
its etymology from the words ah from or out, and 
ductus drawn, or drawn oujtcards ; the fifth is so 
termed partly from its direction, which is oblicjue, 
and partly from is magnitude or proportions, 
this may be inferred from its original name, 
which was obliquus major, and not superior, which 
meant the greater oblique; the sixth is so termed, 
partly because of its direction, which is oblique, 
and partly from its position, which is inferior, to 
ascertain this more clearly, perhaps it may be 
necessary to remark, that the obliquus superior 
hasdts origin from the posterior part of the orbit, 
and is inserted at the superior part of the eye¬ 
ball, a little anterior to the middle of the eye. 
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whence it is probably called superior, on account 
of its insertion. The inferior oblique originates 
from what is named by some osa?i!fms, or angular 
bone, and by others Uichrynnil bone,' because it is 
perforated by a foramen, or hole for the passage 
of the ductus lachrymalis or lachyinal duct. The 
last to be noticed is the retractor, a name given to 
it from its remarkable power or ability to draw 
back the eye in its socket, .this does not exist in 
the muscular apparatus of the human eye, but is 
very large and powerful in the horse and other 
quadrupeds; it can so completely draw the eye 
back as to bury it as it^were in its orbit; this has 
been evinced by certain surgical operations or 
experiments made upon that organ, in cases of 
corneal excrescence. It is usual in all anatomical 
descriptions of the’eye to notice the appendages 
first, and then the eye itself, this is the plan we 
intend to, pursue, but shall not depart from our 
former determination to be as concise as possible. 
Part of the appendages, 1 mean the muscles, 
have already been treated on in our previous defi¬ 
nitions ; we shall therefore first notice the eye-lids 
as possessing very great importance in the struc¬ 
ture of the eye; they are technically termed 
palpehrcp, and are divided into two kinds or parts, 
superior and inferior, or tipper and lower, the 
upper eye-lid is the larger of the two, and unites 
with the inner and outer angles; the outer angle 
is anatomically called the canlhus minor, and*tlie 
inner angle canthus majori At the extremity of 
the eye-lids there is a cartilaginous edge termed 



tarsus, and from this margin is secreted an exuda¬ 
tion designed for the lubrication of the eye, and 
its appendages; this secretion or ciliary dis¬ 
charge, flows from little orifices technically named 
puncla ciliaria. The principal design of the 
palpebrae is to prevent the contact of extraneous 
matter, such as dust, &c., and also to stifle the 
too copious influx of light to the eye; there are 
other uses connected, with these parts, but for 
an enlarged description thereof, I would refer 
you to some voluminous treatise, in which you 
will find this subject much more extensively 
dis<uissed ; near the outer canthus or angle, is 
situutc:<l a gland denominated **glamlula lachry- 
malis,"' or lachrymal gland, the office of which is 
to co-operato with the other auxiliary agents in 
the formation of tears, or a liinpid fluid designed 
to facilitate the various motions of the eye, and 
enable it to trace any object or variety, of objects 
by chance or design presented to its view'. In 
the inner canthus, or corner of the eye there is a 
black protuberant substance, whose technical 
term is "cartmcula lackrymalis," or lachrymal ca¬ 
runcle. It is thought by some persons to be 
glandular, but this being a point still undecided, 
we will leave it, and refer to the puncta lachrymalia, 
which are little hole^ that form, as they unite, a 
receptacle for the tears, and convey them when 
super-abundant into a tube called ductus lachry- 
•matis, or ductus ad nasum, this duct may be easily 
seen by- looking up the inside or wing of the 
nostril, wjierc it terminates. We forgot to notice 
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when speaking of the eye-lids, the tunica conjunct 
tiva, which is a membrane situated underneath 
them, and is reflected over the sclerotica and partly 
upon the cornea. The use of this membrane 
appears to be to facilitate the motions of the eye, 
and by secreting a mucous exudation, to prevent 
the irritation that Mould otherw'ise arise from 
the excessive flow of tears ; this membrane is 
said to be transparent, and is considered to be 
the original seat of specific opthalmia, or a dis¬ 
ease that will be hereafter noticed ; it affords to 
the veterinary practitioner by its turgescent and 
red appearance, the ipost correct characteristic 
of internal inflammation, and it is to this mem¬ 
brane that he directs his attention in almost 
every case of’constitutional derangement. We 
must not omit a remarkable peculiarity in the 
horse’s eye, which is vulgarly termed the haw, 
this is technically denominated **membrana nic- 
titans” and is situated 4n the major canthus, or 
inner corner of the eye, it is a inembrano-cartila- 
ginous substance, and is concavo-convex in its 
form, its superior portion is membranous, but 
its lower part, which is enveloped in fat, is car¬ 
tilaginous, and gives it an elasticity of action so 
peculiarly necessary in certain motions of the 
eye; it is often seen in diseases of the above 
organ projecting over the eye-ball, so as to 
exclude in a certain degree the stimulus of light, 
it is designed to wipe off any offending mattel^' or 
substance upon the eye, and serves the*''same 
purposes as the hands in ourselves, that* is, as it 
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relates to the removal of dust, &c., from our eyes. 
We have here to observe, that many from a want 
of anatomical knowledge, have suggested that 
this substance shogid be excised, being, as they 
conceive, something not natural, but the conse- 
<|uence of disease ; hot t|iis notion however spe¬ 
cious or plausible it may appear to persons 
unac(|uainted with the structure or functions of 
the eye, is quite a mistake, and betrays the 
grossest ignorance in those who recommend it. 
We would therefore advise the practitioner, or 
veterinary student, to study anatomy very closely, 
lest he fall into other mistakes of a similar cha¬ 
racter. 

Qu KS. Jfavhnf ffiren a description of the appen- 
doffes of ths eye, proceed to desrrHw its globular 
structure, or rather the exterior and interior parts 
of which its body is composed f 

Afis. Some veterinary writers commence their 
descriptions by first describing the most anterior 
membrane, or the cornea, they then pass on to 
notice the aqueous humour, then the iris, then the 
pupil, then the chrystaline humour, then the retina, 
then the vitreous humour, the choroid coat, .and 
lastly the sclerotica, or white of the eye; others 
begin by noticing ■what they term the invest¬ 
ing the eye, and tl^en proceed to describe the 
parts invested; this is the plan which we shall 
attempt to pursue, conceiving it to render our 
detjbriptions more explicit and intelligible; in 
iloing^Yhis it will be proper to give the names of 
the diifercnt tunics of the eye-ball, and then to 
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illustrate the more deep seated parts, of which its 
internal structure is composed. The tunics just 
now alluded to, comprise the sclerotica, cornea, 
iris, retina, and choroides; the two first of these 
are only the external coats, and merely form the 
exterior surface^f the eye^^ the parts investing; 
whereas the three latter membranes, constitute 
what are termed, its intenml expansims, and are 
much more delicate in their texture, than the 
former tunics. In connexion with the aqueous 
humour, chrystalline lens, vitreous humour, and 
their capsules, or certain parts which we shall 
hereafter have to defing, they form that important 
division of our anatomical definitions, which we 
shall treat upon, under the head parts invested. 

Let us then "first notice the sclerotica, this covers 
more than half of the eye-ball, is situated in the 
orbit, and is surrounded by adipose matter, and 
is commonly denominated the “to/ii/e” of the 
eyo; the fatty substance on which it lies, serves 
to facilitate the various movements requisite in 
viewing a variety of objects ; this tunic is very 
firman texture, and appears on examination to 
be tendinous, or ligaraentary. It need not here 
be hinted that it is opaque, indeed this will be 
allowed on the principle of non-transparency, 
being natural to tendinoqs or ligamental tex¬ 
ture ; it may further be observed, that this mem¬ 
brane is intimately united to the cornea, and aii 
opening may be discovered in it for the entrjtoce 
of the optic nerve, it is very elastic, andats* inter¬ 
nal surface is in close proximity with pne of the 
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internal expansions, whose ai)pellation is “tunica 
ehoroides." To its elasticity and density of tex¬ 
ture, may probably 'be imputed, that remarkable 
sphericity in the form of the eye; had it not 
been for this provision, tlie above organ could not 
possibly preserve its shape, because the anterior 
parts thereof, being so very thin and slender, 
must have sunk in, and the power of concentration 
and refraction would have been wholly destroyed. 
Another and prob.ably a greater use Wonging to 
it, is to protect the sensible parts from pressure, 
that is to say, the fat though soft, would, were it 
not for this necessary convexity in the form of 
the sclerotica, press upon the retina, and do con¬ 
siderable injury. 

Let us now pass on to the cornm; this very 
beautiful membrane is the first part presented to 
our view when we examine the eye, it is the most 
anterior portion of that organ, and is convex in 
shape ; if this were not the case, it would be im¬ 
possible for the eye to collect the rays of light to 
a focal point, and consequently the faculty of 
vision would be imperfect, if not wholly annihila¬ 
ted. Let it however be remembered, that there 
are various degrees of convexity, in the form of 
this membrane in different animals, in order to 
enable them properly to adjust the focal distance 
of the objects they may have to view; but some 
degree of this convex shape is natural to all, or as 
wjj have before remarked, they could have no 
pos^le power to see. To prevent any misinter¬ 
pretation of this remark, it should be observed. 
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that notwithstanding this required convexity, if 
the cornea be too prominent, the sense of sight be¬ 
comes indistinct or confused, and a good connois¬ 
seur or'^udge of a horse’s exterior conformation, 
woiild^on this account instantaneously reject the 
animal, intended for purchase, considering it to 
be a material defect in his ‘'points," or more pro¬ 
perly speaking qualifications. It is very trans¬ 
parent, and thereby able to transmit the light 
thrown upon it, to the retina, and is highly vascu¬ 
lar, although ancient anatomists imagined it was 
inorganic. The sentiment however of its being in - 
organic has been clearly confuted, for it has been 
inflamed, has suppurated, and depositions of lymph 
have been seen on its interior laminated surfa¬ 
ces, and these depositions have been absorbed 
and taken into tile circulation, which could not 
have been the case if it were cuticular or inorganic. 
On examination of the eye in cases of dispu¬ 
ted soundness, we m%y peremptorily pronounce 
it unsound, if the slightest opacity remain on its 
surface, or if its transparency be not perfect in 
every part of it, so as to reflect the image of the 
person in every kind of view he may take of it. 
This entire pellucidity of the cornea, is the only 
proof of its having never been the subject of 
opthalmic inflammation, therefore if it be in the 
least degree sullied in its brightness, w'e may 
justly suspect, not only its previously inflamed 
state, but tlie probability of its again becomii^g 
when exposed to the exciting cause of qptha^m, 
worse than ever, indeed we may fear after a 
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few returning attacks, the ultimate disorganization 
of the whole visual aj>paratu8, or in plainer 
language, the final loss of all sight. We w ill now 
endeavour to describe the '■'^internal exfiausions,’’' 
and first the iris may be noticed; this is a muscu¬ 
lar curtain, situated just behind the aqueous 
humour, and in its centre is an aperture or open¬ 
ing, commonly called the pupil; it is oblong in 
form in the horse’s eye, but circular in the human, 
and is capable of contraction and dilatation by the 
power or stimulus of light; the latter by its sti- 
midation calls into action the muscular agency of 
its fibres, and thereby opens or shuts the pupillary 
opening. The aperture 'of this membrane is 
sometimes insusceptible of cither enlargement or 
diminution, owing to a paralysis, or palsy of the 
optic nerve, which constitutes' the disease called 
frntla serena. This membranous curtain is cer¬ 
tainly fibrous in its texture, although its fibrillaa 
cannot be distinctly observed, without the most 
minute and microscopic observation. Upon its 
superior margin is suspended little black bodies, 
technically called corpora nigra, there are also a 
few of them, though very minute, in the lower 
rim, and they are both supposed to stifle the too 
copious admission of light to the eye; the pupil is 
contracted in viewing a small object, and expan- 
ded in viewing a largef one, and when the light is 
very inten.se the pupil is completely closed. Light 
is npt the exclusive medium of vision, as may 
perhaps be thought from our previous remarks 
on the dilatation and contraction of the pupil. 
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because if the optic nerve be paralized, the above- 
agent then loses its poM’er to produce that sensa¬ 
tion upon the sensorium, which we denominate 
the sight'fsfrom this therefore, it may be drawn or 
inferred, that the faculty of seeing is as much 
djRpendant on the nervous inlluencc, as it is on the 
stimulation of light. The iris of some horses is 
white, through which circumstance they are very 
quaintly denominated by a certain class of horse 
jockeys "trail eyed," and this peculiarity is consi¬ 
dered by them, and others, as irnliealive of a good 
eye, and thought to render it less liable, yea, some 
go so far as to say totally w/diablc to specilic 
opthalinia, an opinion M-hich we conceive to be 
too chimerical to be well founded. The rrtima is 
another membrane of considerable importance 
to the organ now under discussion ; it is the <ix- 
pansion of the optic nerve, and is the medium 
through which all impressions are communicated 
to the sensorium, or the brain ; it is very delicate, 
and is situated just behind the lens chrystallina, 
or chrystalline lens ; it is possible that the term 
retina, under w'liich it is described, may bc’deri- 
ved from its reticulated texture, or the supposed 
resemblance that it bears to a net, although such 
appearance cannot be clearly traced by dissection, 
on account of its exquisitely delicate structure, 
it not being able to bear the lightest touch of the 
knife, in our examinations ; it is very transparent 
and is universally allowed to Ikj the active soufce 
of all visionary power, or ability to see. .Lastfy, 
the choroides may be now included in our list of 
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the internal expansions, it is a very delicate 
membrane, so delicate however as to get its name 
from its vascularity, and on its inner and outer 
surfaces a dark mucus is spread; tUkl^lpjcus is 
supposed to regulate the sight in a very great 
degree, but its colour varies very considerably 
ill different creatures. In the human eye it is 
black, ami is called pigmcnlum nigrum; in the 
cat it is yellow, by means of M'liich, nocturnal 
vision is thought to be materially assisted ; in 
the stag it is said to be blue, and in ferrets it is 
red ; in the horse it is variegated, or made up of 
various shades, including green, blue, purple and 
black, which mixture it is conceivcid, affords con¬ 
siderable advantage to him, as he travels in the 
thicker gloom" of night, and enables him to dis- 
<;over objects too indistinct, or invisible to the 
feebler eye of his bewildered rider. Finally, 
the humours of the eye will now be briefly noticed, 
before we conclude this kiteresting and important 
subject; the first humour is named aqueous, from 
its similitude or likeness to water^ and the ]>ccu- 
liar limpidity of its appearance is indescribably 
beautiful, it fills the most anterior portions of the 
eye, and is situated Just underneath the corwea,* 
it has been found by chemical analysis to contain 
gelatin, and albuminous matter, besides muriate 
of soda; but these remarks may be thought un¬ 
necessary here, we therefore pass on to observe 
"that it is a secretion fonned by a class of secern¬ 
ing vessels, discoverable only by microscopic 
observation, and is designed to give convexity to 
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the cornea, and thereby enables the eye to corrad- 
iate the light to a focal point. The next humour 
is called chryslalline lens, and is more solid or firm 
in its texture than the others, it receives part of 
its namef that of chrystnUine, from its being clirys 
tal-like in brightness, or transparency, and that 
of lens it derives from its lenticular shape, or 
resemblance to that optical glass, or instrument, 
which is used to throw the rays of light to a 
point; it is found, upon close examination, to bo 
much harder in its centre, than its extremities, 
and is double convex in its form, it is enclosed in 
a cajisulc or bag, denontinated tunica c/irystallina, 
but their surfaces are not in actual contiguity, for 
an aijucous exudation is secreted from tlie tunic, 
or bag, to jirevl'iit adhesion, and is called from 
its discoverer liquor Morganii. The cbrystalline 
humour is more transparent than the two others, 
and is confessedly of greater importance, (if 
greater importance ther« can be in one composi¬ 
tion of nature than another,) than any other 
comjionent part, of the eye, that is, if considered 
in reference to its functions. The rays of light 
fall upon the retina through the medium of this 
grand refractive agent, and convey an impression 
to the mind, or thinking principle. Lastly, the 
vitreous humour. This substgnee is not so finn in 
its texture as the lens, but is more solid than the 
aqueous humour; this is owing to the many little 
cellular bags in which it is contained, and not’to 
its solidity of substance, for when drawn out of 
those cells by puncture, it is as completely fluid 
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as th(; latter humour is; it is situated in the pos¬ 
terior portion of the eye, is very diaphonous, or in 
plainer language, transparent, and gets its name 
from its supposed resemblance to glass; it is 
enclosed in a capsule, something similitr to the 
tunica chryslallina, which is called tunica vitrea, 
it is partly covered by the pigmentum nigrum, or 
dark mucus of the choroid coat before noticed; 
its use ap])ears to be that of giving roundness 
to the posterior parts of the eye, by filling up the 
vacuity which must Jiavc existed, had it not been 
for .such a provision, besides affording other 
advantages which need not now be particularized. 
Having hnislied the anatomical part of my deli¬ 
neations of the eye, I will refer to a description of 
its diseases. 

Qces. What are the diseases incidental to the 
eye of the horse? 

.A NS. The diseases to which the horse’s eye is 
subject, are specific and simple optludmia, cataract, 
and amaurosis, or gutta serena, each of which I will 
endeavour briefly to notice. The first of these 
affections called specific opthalmia, is very preva¬ 
lent among horses, and what is much worse is 
also incurable ; it is true we may palliate the 
symptoms, and the eye or eyes, will in a certain 
length of time, appear ijuite restored, but this is 
only transient, for all the original symptoms 
usually return with their former, and sometimes 
redoubled violence, and thus continue to go on in 
succe-ssfon, until they end in the entire disor¬ 
ganization of the eye, and the animal becomes 



totally blind: I would here observe, that old 
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authors called this disease '•'moon blindness," be¬ 
cause they had an idea that its recurrence u-as 
influenced by the changes of that nocturnal 
luminary, but this absurd opinion is now very 
generally discountenanced, (except by a few weak 
minded persons,) for the iiioou has no more to do 
with causing its return, than the seven stars have. 
The emphatic term given by Professor Coleman 
and others, to this affection is specific, in contra¬ 
distinction to simple opthalmia, a mode of distinc¬ 
tion judicious and accurate, because the former 
is constitutional, and tlie latter is mechanical, or 
accidental in its causes. It consists of a peculiar 
kind of inflammation in the conjunctive mem¬ 
brane of the eyie, from which circumstance, French 
writers have called it '■‘■infhmtinalioH de la conjonc- 
live and this inflammation continues to extend 
itself to the contiguous, and afterwards the 
deeper parts of the eye,*including the cornea, iris, 
and chrystalline lens, the latter of which becomes 
at last completely opaque, constituting the dis¬ 
ease called cataract. The symptoms of specific 
opthalmia, 1 shall not state at large, because they 
are too well known to need it; the most common 
signs are increased secretion of tears, connected 
with extreme tenderness of tjic eye-lids, an unna¬ 
tural projection of the membratm niclitans. or what 
is commonly called the haw; a degree of dimness 
on the surface of the cornea, which increases ’as 
the disease advances; a fullness of the vessels of 
the conjunctive membrane and others. Tltc most 
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characteristic .symptom of this disorder, is the 
alternate removal of inflammation from one eye 
to the other; in the second stage there is gene¬ 
rally an evident slight deposit of opaque matter 
upon the corneal membrane, or the eye is more 
cloudy, and this deposit increases in quantity or 
extent, at every return of the complaint, or until 
it terminate! in cataract. Concerning the causes 
of this immanagcable disease, a few short remarks 
may be made; they often vary in character ac¬ 
cording to the nature and state of the subject, 
plethora will occasion it in some, but this is not 
always its cause, for many very poor horses 
will sometimes have it; hot and impure air, with 
excessive labour, and other agents, concur also 
in producing it, but these causes however mucli 
they may tend to its production, do not satisfac¬ 
torily account for its remarkable frequency and 
specific character in the horse, in whom it appears 
to be hereditary, or at least the result of some 
pre-disposing liability to it, in his constitution. 

Ques. How would you treat this disorder ? 

Ans. This must be regulated according to the 
stage in which it is brought to our notice, or the 
condition of the subject during the time of its 
existence; if the patient be plethoric, of course 
bleeding and purging will be adopted, and also 
the subsequent use of alterative medicines; a 
rowel should be put under the jaw, or a seton 
inserted in the cheeks, and some refrigerant 
lotion applied to the eye or eyes, such as the 
following,—viz. 
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Goulard's Extract, ^ drm. 

Tincture of Camphor, 2 drms. 

Tincture of Opium, 5 oz. 

Rose Water, 1 pint. 

Previously to its application, it will bo proper to 
foment the eye with warm water, or if e.vtremu 
local irritability be present, a decoction of [utp- 
pies, or chamomile flowers may be used as a 
fomentation instead, although the former is gene¬ 
rally sufficient. Some recommend the application 
of a blister to the cheeks, as a counter-irritant, 
hut there is some danger of its getting into tlie 
horse’s eye, which would considerably irritate ami 
inflame, and make it much worse ; others suggest 
the use of poultices, but they are not so conve¬ 
nient as fomentations, nor are they at all superior 
in eflicacy. Tupidal bleeding too has been advo¬ 
cated by many clever practical men, but its bene 
ficial cftects have been irregular and uncertain ; 1 
have frequently bled lo<ially. and 1 strongly recom¬ 
mend it, cither from the angular vein, or wliat is 
called the eye vein, or else by scarification of the 
membrane under the upper eye-lid with a lancet. 
To draw blood from the temporal artery, can hav<) 
no possible local advantage in it, because that 
vessel does not supply the eye, and it may also be 
difficult, sometimes, to pin up the orifice, because 
of the tenseness of the skii! in that part; I have 
bled from this arterial ^channel in staggers, and 
have found no difficulty in stopping the blecfling 
by means of a small pin and a piece of tow, 
but this may not alway.s be the case. As . it 
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regards the slahle management, we have only to 
say that all foul litter should be removed, and a 
free allowance of pure air be admitted, not that 
the ventilating openings, or “air holes," as they 
arc often called, should be made in the front of 
the horse’s head, for this would give too sharp a 
current of air for the eyes to bear; he should 
have carrots with a little good hay, and mashes, 
and if poor, a small quantity of oats, but not if he 
is plethoric, until he gets M'ell, grass should be 
allowed in the summer, and that sort of food 
should alw'ays be given M'hich does not require 
active chewing. The eyes should be kept from 
the stimulus of strong light as much as possible, to 
efl'ect which bridle winkers should be worn in, as 
well as out of the stable, or some Jcind of shade 
secured to prevent irritation from the above cause. 
He should be well clothed, to counter-determine 
the blood from the eyes to the skin, and when the 
inflammation has subsided, the folloMung gentle 
astringent may be applied,—viz. 

Sugar of Lead, 2 dnn!>. 

Nitrous yEther, 1 oz. 

Camplior. 2 drins. 

Vinegar, 1 oz. 

Spirits of Wine, 2 drms. 

Rose Water, 1 pint. 

This will generally jf'rove a gentle stimulus, and 
promote the absorption of any opacity that may 
remain on the surface, of the cornea, and restore 
the eye to its original lustre. If this however 
fail, try .powdered superacetate of lead and lump 
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sugar, equal parts, not by blowing it into the eye 
with a quill, but by dipping the finger made wet 
into the powder, and then introducing it into the 
internal canthus, or corner of the ej e; I have 
adopted this plan with frequent success, and 
though I confess, that this method of removal 
corneal opacity, has been thought an uuscicutili- 
cal, and even “barbarous" practice by some, yea, 
by men of the first order, and however cheerfully 
I w'ould give such characters the pre-eminence as 
to professional judgment, still I cannot be ma<h! 
to desist from adopting any system of treatment 
that I have found eflectual, merely because it may 
be stampecTwith the imaginary image of barbarity. 
I have tried other means, and have generally 
experienced them to fail; this therefore, it is 
presumed, is sulMcient to exonerate from the 
charge of either ignorance or inhumanity. Before 
I conclude, allow me to remark, that the infamous 
practice of pulling outgone eye to keep the other 
sound, with the little more humane system of 
excising the haw as a “diseased excresence" are 
eri’ors now of ancient date, and have fortunately, 
within the last half century, not been able to keep 
pace with the rapid march of intellect that has 
prevailed even among farriers, grooms, and gen¬ 
tlemen ; they arose from ignorance, and have fled 
before the light of truth. 

Ques. Give me a short description of the nature 
and treatment of simple Opthalmia ? 

Ans. There is no real difference between the 
simple and specific opthalmia, except in .the con- 
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stitutional peculiarity of tijc latter, and the local 
character of the former; although the simple 
opthalmia arises from a different cause, still tlie 
treatment required is generally similar to that of 
the specific. Minute examination should always 
be used first, before the Veterinary Surgeon gives 
his decisions, or pronounces his opinion as to the 
nature of this disorder, and this is particularly 
necessary, because one is to be easily cured, and 
the other absolutely incurable. The eye-lids 
sliould be inverted, and close inspection should 
be given to ascertain whether an oat flight, or 
any other extraneous substance, has lodged itself 
upon the sclerotica or cornea; I once removed a 
large oat flight from the cornea, that was com¬ 
pletely imbedded in a deposit omits surface, a 
curved needle is the most prbper instrument for 
this purpose, and the hay seed, or other foreign 
particle, should be taken off by a steady yet 
quick stroke, taking care not to puncture the 
cornea in the operation ; both lids should be secu¬ 
red by an assistant, or the amazing power of the 
retractor muscle, will prevent the perfect removal 
of the substance. All cases of inflamed eye 
from accidents, as a blow, bite, &c., may be 
cured by adopting the treatment recommended 
under the head specific opthalmia. 1 cannot 
leave this subject witthout remarking that the 
eyes are frequently swollen from (if I may be 
allowed such an expression,) a sympatitelic cause* 
that is to say, their inflamed state, has only 
been a symptom of catarrh, or some other affec- 



tion; this I should impute to what the illustrious 
John Hunter emphatically called ‘‘contigiums si/in- 
palhy," and is commonly the result of a general 
indammatory action in the system. 

Ques. Iu what may the disease called cataract 
he said to consist, and how ouQ'ht it to be treated ? 

Ans. We shall he very brief in our descrip¬ 
tions of this disease, for which purpose it will 
suffice to say, that cataract is generally, if not 
invariably the eftect of opthalmie indammalion, 
and consists in an opacity of the chrystalline 
lens, and its ^‘capsula transhiccns," or transi)arent 
capsule. It is at present incurable, nor <'ould 
couching be adopted with any bimclicial etlicct 
in the horse, on account of the pow'crful resistance 
that would he made to the introduction of the 
needle, by the actffin of the retractor muscle, and 
even if it could, methinks the unusual phenome¬ 
non of a well adjusted pair of spectacles upon his 
brow, would be singu^^^rity enough to "make a 
horse laugh.” 

Ques. What have you to advance descriptive of 
the disease called amaurosis or gulta serena f 

Ans. 1 have nothing more to observe in refer¬ 
ence to it, than that it is a paralysis or palsy of 
the optic nerve ; there is no palpable alteration 
in the structure or transparency of the eyes, and 
it can only be detected by* taking the horse into 
the slvade and thence to the light, in doing this 
there is no alteration in the size of the aperture 
of the iris, or the pupil; but it will remain sta¬ 
tionary, or of one unchanged diiuensio;i. To be 
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more plain, let me say that the pupil of the sound 
eye will enlarge in the shade and contract in the 
light, but in this disease it docs not, but as before 
observed, keeps one size. This is owing to the 
palsied condition of the retina, or expansion of 
the optic nerve, which disables it to regulate 
the natural motions of the iris, or more properly 
prevents the impression of light being communi¬ 
cated to the brain. It would be well for the 
junior student to frequently examine sound and 
diseased eyes, in order that he may become 
familiar with the important changes that take 
]>lace from disease, and be more fully prepared 
for a prompt decision in disputed cases of blind¬ 
ness, particularly in the present disorder, which 
has puzzled the most practical observers, and is 
one in which even “oW birds" llave been caught, 
altlmugh favored with so large a portion of self- 
conceit, and importance. 

QiiF.a. W/mt have you to advance concerning 

FARCY ? 

Ams. This is a disease of the absorbents, and 
in its most common character, is nothing less 
than a symptom of the glanders, and therefore 
when once introduced into the general circulation 
of the blood, will eventually terminate in the 
death of the animal. Sometimes however it ap¬ 
pears to be locMly fixed in the extremities, and by 
proper treatment has often been arrested in its 
progress, and the subject of it has been finally 
cured, but tliis is seldom the case. The existence 
of thfs disorder may be known by the appearance 
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of certaia little tumours, or hRrd ''button like" 
lumps; they commonly appear oh the inside of 
the thigh and fore legs, running in the direction 
of the saphena, or "kidmy vein," as some erroneous¬ 
ly term it, of the hind leg, and the "plate" vein of 
the fore legs. They may generally be distin¬ 
guished from surfeit lumps by their size and 
hardness, and still more certainly by the line of 
communication between them, or what is impro¬ 
perly called "corded veins:" if these appearances 
are not thought sufiiciently decisive, the disease 
may always be- distinguished after the tumours 
have burst or broken. The surfeit lumps as soon 
as they break, generally extend themiselves into 
broad scabs, but gradually dry up and get well; 
whereas the ,inrey buds when they burst, form a 
small and circumscribed, peculiar kind of ulcer, 
better seen than described. Thesp. little ulciers 
arc not always confined to the hind or the fore 
limbs, they frequently appear in every direction ; 
upon the shoulders, opposite the ribs, on the 
cheeks, and other pax'ts of the body, and if not 
removed by the means hereafter prescribed, will 
become larger, numerous and olfensive, till .the 
horse is finally glandercd, which is always the 
ultimate result of this contagious disease, unless 
prevented by medicinal interfereq||e. I have in 
the course of my practice restored some few 
"farcied" horses, but in general they have ulti¬ 
mately sunk under the disease. The treatment 
1 would recommend, is the following :-r-viz. to 
blister the corded veins, introduce the actual 
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ottttery, or hot iron into the buds, and when they 
have slipped out in the form of a *'core” and 
appear healthy, and discharge good matter, to 
apply the subjoined mixture to them,—viz. 

Sulphate of Zinc, 2 drms. 

Friar’s Balsam, 1 oz. 

Tincture of Myrrh, 1 oz. 

If however they look “/oMi!” and unhealthy, they 
should be dressed with the formula we shall 
recommend under the head ulcer, once or twice, 
and afterwards by the above compound, not for¬ 
getting to wash them clean with warm water first. 
The mlernal part of the treatment necessary to 
be adopted in this disorder, is the administration 
of small doses of calomel, from twenty to thirty 
grains at a time, in combination with a dra^ ) ni 
of sulphate of copper; the follow'ing may be 
given for this purpose, for general usie in this 
disorder,—viz. 

Blue Vitriol, 1 dnn. 

Peruvian Bark, ^ oz. 

Calomel, 4 drm. 

Oil of Auiseed, 20 drops. 

Gum Arabic, 4 oz. 

Honey to form 1 ball. 

A quart of the decoction of peruvian bark, chamo¬ 
mile and oth^ bitters may also be given every 
morning, at the same time carefully directing the 
attention to salivation as the result of the use of 
the mercury. When this symptom does appear, 
suspend tlie exhibition of the ball till it has sub- 
sidi^,, and then repeat; should this fail try from 
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one to two drachms of the diluted sulphuric acid, 
in a pint or quart of the above decoction, au4 
give every other day for a week, unless symp¬ 
toms of irritated stomach show themselves; during 
the disease the liorse should bo moderately sup¬ 
plied with bran, oats and beans, twice a day, with 
good sweet hay, and a few carrots, he should 
have warm water, and moderate exercise, and if 
it be in the summer season, may be turned 
out to grass, but if it liappen in the winter, a 
proper attention should be paid to the warmth 
and comfort of the animal, he must not however 
be shut up in a hot u^ventilated stable, but put 
in a roomy, and moderately warm loose box, with 
his body and extremities suitably clothed. 

>i ,:s. ir/tVt is the meaning of the wo, > vse i A ? 

Ans. This is an anatomical phrase .;de use 
of to signify a tendinous expansion, w^^)se ottice 
is to retain the muscles in their proper places, and 
to impart cousidi.-rablcSstrcngth to them. It is 
easily discovered by the dissection of some dead 
subject, a practice highly necessary to the veteri¬ 
nary student in order to enable him to put his 
specvlat've knowledge of anatomy into practical 
execution; I have found considerable advantage 
f-om thus visiting the slaughter yard, and dis¬ 
secting the different parts qf the animal's internal 
and external structure. Indeed without this sys¬ 
tem be adopted, it does not appear to me, to be 
possible that the practitioner can perform liis 
sui^ical operations with either promptitude or 
safety, or that he can become sufficimtly w^i 

R 2 
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acquainted with the numerous varieties of morbid 
anatomy. 

Ques. What I* the term fauces used for ? 

Ans. It is one of the technicalities which 
medical persons sometimes adopt, when they 
speak of the seat of catarrhal inflammation; for 
instance when we describe the second stage of 
catarrh, we say, that there is an accumulation of 
mucus, or muco-purulent matter about the J'auees, 
or the top of the throat. It is also employed to 
express tlie situations of the pharynx and larynx, 
and likewise in other instances of our profes¬ 
sional conversation, whicji it would be unneces¬ 
sary for me to enumerate. 

Ques. Has there not been some dispute as to the 
existence of simple i'EVeb in the horse f 

Ans. Yes, but it certainly does occasionally 
appear, though not often in the idiopathic form, 
as it is called, that is to say, unconnected with 
a local aflection of any particular organ. The 
symptoms by which simple fever may be known, 
are a loss of appetite, a dull look in the animal’s 
countenance, sometimes amounting to a sleepy 
stupor, the jndse is generally quick, but not 
oppressed, as in inflammation of the lungs, the 
breathing is slightly accelerated, but not short, 
quick, and painfully laborious, the mouth is hot, 
and the tongue often furred, or covered with a 
white crust, the extremities alternate in their 
tem'\)erature, sometimes hot and sometimes cold. 
There, arc a few other symptoms that occasionally 
but not Invariably appear, indeed the charac- 
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teristics of the idopathic, are so much like those 
of symptomatic fever, as to lead some practition¬ 
ers to doubt the propriety of the distinction 
altogether. However, as the distinguishing signs 
of every case of the last mentioned kind of fever 
will be noticed in our future descriptions of 
inflammatory disorders, we will not now enlarge 
upon them, but simply observe, that the mode, of 
treatment required in the present febrile affec¬ 
tion, is to fust bleed, taking away from three to 
four or in some cases five quarts, according to 
the size and condition of the animal, or the 
extent of the fever, aud/epeatif found necessary; 
aperient clysters may then be thrown up, and in 
two hours after tlie bleeding, oily laxatives may be 
given to remote costiveness, as the following,— 
viz., 

Povvderi'd Barbadoes Aloes. 3 or 4 drms. 

Carbonate of Soda, 2 drms. 

Dissolved in six ounces of hot water, then add 
castor oil eight ounces; if a ball be preferred, the 
annexed formula may be given,—viz., 

Barbadoes Aloes, 4 drms, 

Antimonial Powder, 2 drms. 

Castile Soap. 2 drms. 

Linseed Meal, 2 drms. 

Mix with Honey and give. 

• 

Let it be observed, that if there be any apparent 
tendency in the fever, to sink into pneumonia, 
or any other organic affection, each of these 
medicines may be divided, and given «t tp:ioe 
instead of once; this caution should be iiUplicitly 
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regarded. Jest purgation to as injurious extent 
should follow from their exhibition ; a symptom 
truly fearful in inflammatory afiections of the 
chest. After the use of the above medicine the 
fever may be reduced by the following balls,—viz. 

Nitre, 4 ozs. 

Antimonial Powder. 1 oz. 

Camphor, 4 drma. 

Liquorice Powder, 2 ozs. 

Honey to form 4 balls. 

If much debility remain after the fever has sub¬ 
sided, give the following,—viz. 

Chamomile PowdeV. 2 ozs. 

Antimonial Powder, 4 dnns. 

Carbonate of Iron, 1 oz. 

Powder^ Opium, A drm. 

Gentian, 1 oz. 

Oil of Aniseed. 1'^ drm. 

Honey to form 4 balls. 

The ,above treatment is •generally sufficient, if 
maslies'and warm water be given in the first 
stages, and proper attention be paid to the stable 
management, and general regimen of the horse 
during the existence of the disease. 

Ques. fF/iai is a fistula, and how do you 
treat it ? 

Ans. a fistula of. the withers, is an ulcer of 
very frequent occurrence with the horse, and is 
unfortunately one of the most difficult to cure 
and obstinate “running sores” the veterinarian 
mqftjto with in the course of his practice. It is 
thought by some to be produced in many cases. 
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by certain impm.'ties in the blood called Aumoun, 
being centrally lodged there by an effort of na¬ 
ture, in order to ^'gatlur and break," and thus to 
depurate a foul and contaminated constitution; 
but this we conceive to be carrying the “humoural 
pathology" to an extent that is truly ridiculous. 
The proper or real cause however is accidental, 
and not constitutional, it may therefore be said 
to be occasioned by a tight collar, or the undue 
pressure of the saddle upon the withers, or by 
some other similar cause, whereby inflammation 
is excited in the injured parts, and if not removed 
by resolution, (which is very seldom the case,) 
terminates in suppuration, and in course of time 
extends to the ligaments and bones^ till the 
spinous processes become completely earioiis. 1 
have met with several cases , during my profes¬ 
sional career, in which the dorsal vertebree of 
the withers have been desperately diseased, but 
my practice even in those cases, h&s generally 
succeeded; although I admit, that iti cuifetive 
efficacy has been but tardy, or gradual. The 
mode of treatment 1 adopted was as follows,—viz. 
if the swelling was hard or indurated, I did‘-not 
attempt to remove it by repulsion, but imme¬ 
diately applied a powerful, though not escharotic 
blister, for the purpose of promoting the formation 
of matter, whereby I was able to discharge its 
contents by the use of the lancet, and afterwards 
by the seton, to procure a drain, or in the Imaguage 
of surgical phraseology “a depending orifice" ^ 
ought to have observ^, that some prMtitftii[^rs 
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are ia -the habit of applying poultices to promote 
the suppurative process, but I have generally 
found that blisters, if properly applied, will 
accomplish this object much quicker than they 
can; after I had used the knife, I minutely 
examined the state of the uleer, and if no corro¬ 
sion of the muscles, ligaments, &c., had taken 
plaee, but a mere superficial ulceration was pre¬ 
sent, I had no occasion to apply those powerful 
caustics which arc necessary in the advanced 
stages of this disorder, but simply dress the dis¬ 
eased surfaces wdth one application only, of the 
mixture we shall recommend under the head 
ulcer, and to leave some healing liniment, or 
ointment to be applied every day till well. If 
how'ever deep and tortuous sinuses had formed 
in several directions, and much mischief had been 
done to the muscular and ligamentous connexions 
of the withers, by the previous detention of con¬ 
fined pus, I was obligcdoto pursue a more bold 
and apparently desperate treatment; 1 laiil open 
every sinus, that is as far as was prudent, or 
practicable at the time, after wdiich 1 excised a 
Cou^derable portion of that “foul Jfes/i," better 
kno'twg^.^' observation than described by lan- 
|p|iage,-’«Aich so generally fills the interstices of 
&e diseased muscles, &c., this being done sufii- 
ciently, or to my satisfaction, and the bleeding 
having totally ceased, I unhesitatingly adopted 
the old but effectual system of scalding, so 
CpmmoiUy used by farriers ; the following mix- 
tiifl% f usually applied.—viz., 
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Muttoa Suet, 4 oz. 

Spirits of Turpentine, 6 oz. 

Melted together, and added to one ounce of tine 
annexed liquid caustic, which is prepared by 
dissolving two ounces of quicksilver in four ounces 
of nitric acid; this must be gradually mixed, and 
not put to the melted ingredients till it is fully 
dissolved, and the fumes have wholly disappeared 
This mixture should be kept in a well corked' 
bottle, to be used fur this disease whenever it may 
be required. I pour this into the sinuses quite 
hot, and w ell soak the whole surface of the fistula 
with it, at the first application. It will be proper, 
in order to prevent the consequent ulceration of 
tlie skin, by jlhe flow of acrid matter from the 
ulcer, or the caustic, first to smear the sound 
parts with hard soap, or hogs lard; the above 
dressing must remain in the sore well covered 
with tow, 'and not touched for several days, or 
until a "sloughinsr" shaft have taken place. At 
this time let it be again examined, and if still 
''pipy' or "foul," repeat the same dressing once 
more, which will generally suffice; but if jjo 
sinuses are found, and the parts look 
then apply the subjoined compound ;—uie 

Tincture of Benzoin, 4 oz. 

Honey, 1 oz. 

Powdered Chrystallized Verdigriz, 1 dnn. 

Vinegar, 1 oz. 

Spirits of Wine, 2 oz. 

This will prevent an exuberant growth of ^raB|l|iP^ 
tions, or new flesh, and will considerably quicken 
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the healing process. It will sometimes occur, 
as we have before remarked, that the “spinous 
processes" become carious; this circumstance 
should be ascertained by the probe, immediately 
after the sloughing or “core" has come out, and 
the decayed surface of the bone seared with a hot 
iron, made in a proper form for that purpose, and 
then a pledgit of tow dipped in friar’s balsam, 
must be laid over the whole of the caries, which 
will cause an exfoliation in a few days. The use 
of the actual cautery may appear a very -formida¬ 
ble remedy, in the view of some persons, but it is 
unparalleled in efficacy, and therefore this consi¬ 
deration alone, without others, will, we presume, 
give it a decided pre-eminence over those milder 
but inefficacious means, dictated‘by the more 
refined sensibilities of a humane disposition. The 
ulcer should al^vays be kept clean by washing it 
daily with warm water, as this materially prevents 
the further inroads of the offensive discharge, 
and also prepares it for healing. This obser¬ 
vation is not intended to be applied to the time, 
when the scalding dressing is in the fistula, 
because then it might prevent the effect of the 
caustic, and do harm. 1 do not think it neces¬ 
sary to treat largely upon the present disease, 
this being far from tmy design in any of our 
subjects ; I will therefore conclude my descrip¬ 
tions by making a few cautionary remark.s to the 
junior practitioner. One of these remarks is, that 
A^^Bgsenical preparations ought at any time, or 
from any consideration whatever to be used, in 
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the attempt to cure this inveterate ulcer; this 
caution 1 urge, and strongly urge upon the prin¬ 
ciple of its dangerous causticity : I have witnessed 
its caustic qualities to be so powerful when used 
for this purpose, as to produce the most alarming 
degree of inflammation, and not less than three 
weeks have elapsed before a separation of the core 
has taken place, and even when it has apparently 
all sloughed off, yet some small portion of it has 
been left behind at the bottom of the fistula, and 
could n«t be exfoliated by any means. This 
unavoidably causes, to say the best of it, much 
more time and-trouble, ^as well as danger than the 
treatment above suggested. I would therefore 
warn all persons professing the management or 
cure of this disease against such a pernicious, 
absurd, and consequently cruel practice. - Ano¬ 
ther caution which I would also offer on this 
.subject, is never to carry the work of incision to 
too great an extent, because some very large 
blood vessels, and not a few important nerves 
insfy he dangerously divided by so doing, and 
after all the lower parts of the sinuses may .not 
even then be laid sufficiently open; beside all this 
the action of the caustic will often of itself ‘'eat 
out" the pipes, as some express it, by its sloughing 
operation, without the consequent danger of 
hemorrhage, which is very desirable, and. if this 
should not be the effect of their adoption, still 
they will make way for the safer and more effec¬ 
tual use of the seton needle, which is the 
instrument that can be employed with* saftit^^n 

s2 . 
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such cases. Setons however, let it be observed, 
cannot be used when the sinuses have formed 
under the scapula, or the blade bone; the treat¬ 
ment therefore under "such circumstances, must 
entirely consist in the repeated injection of stimu¬ 
lating liquids, with the occasional or seasonable 
use of caustic tents, introduced into the pipes 
so us to eat away all the ulcerated substance; 
this last method is called "the coring plan,” oxiA 
has cured many fistulous ulcers, but when arsenic 
has been used for this purpose, a practice very 
common with vulcanian farriers, I have known, in 
some instances, horses to be destroyed in thirty 
hours, from the severity of their agonies. Again, 
let me make another remark connected with the 
treatment of this disease:—^namely^ let no caustic 
application be used after symptoms of ulceration 
have subsided, or rather disappeared, but apply 
some mild escharotic. or astringent mixture, such 
as a solution of vitriolated zinc, or sulphate of 
copper; or the formula we recommended in our 
previous descriptions, to be used when no sinuses 
are found, and the parts look healthy. Lastly, 
let me drop one more observation, which is greatly 
imf)ortant, and that is, that at every dressing 
strict examination should be used, to ascertain 
whether there be any fresh sinuses or pipes again 
forming, if there are, they must be laid open, 
either by the skilfully conducted use of the bis¬ 
toury, or eaten away by the judicious introduction 
some, mineral caustic into them, such as 
liiblfoiste, &c., or all our attempts to cure the 
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fistula will be found fruitless and unavailing, and 
the undertaking will ultimately turn out to our 
extreme mortification and disappointment. 

Ques. fFAat observetiioks have you to inake re¬ 
specting the anatomy and physiology of the root ? 

Ans. I do not intend to be circuitous in my 
descriptions upon the subject now before us, but 
will endeavour to comprise the principal anato¬ 
mical and pli^’siological points connected with it, 
in the must brief and explicit manner, I possibly 
can.* The component parts of the foot may be 
divided into external and internal; the external 
foot, or horny box in which the sensible foot is 
enclosed, consists, properly speaking, of the crust, 
sole and frog, but as certain names are in com¬ 
mon use, to denote the minor divisions of each of 
these parts, it may not be improper to notice 
them as we proceed in our descriptions. The 
crust is that smooth expanded surface which we 
see when the foot is on*tlie ground ; the base of 
its anterior, or front portion, forms the toe, the 
sides form the quarters, and its posterior parts the 
heels ; it is also called the wall as well as crust, 
because it serves as a wall to defend the internal 
parts ot the foot. This part of the hoof differs in 
its extent or distance from the coronet in different 
parts of it, in the front it is ^le longest or deepest, 
at the sides it is not so deep as the front, but at 


• For a fall and intcreating description of the anatomy and fanctiona of 
this beantifal piece of natural mechanism, I would refer you to Prof^or 
Coleman’s splendid and voluminous treatise on this subject, ent|tled “Obser¬ 
vations on the structjire, economy, and diseases of the footof the jiorBC,4j|iSfe.v 
on the principles and practice of shoeing.” *' 
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the heels is of less extent than at any part of it; 
these proportions vary a little in some horses, 
even from the natural conformation of their feet, 
and in others from the effects of disease. This 
important part of the external foot is secreted 
from a vascular ring-like prominence, situated im¬ 
mediately beneath its superior margin, and called 
by Professor Coleman, the ^‘coronary ligament,"and 
is thinner in its upper, than its lower portion, 
or that touching the ground ; this circumstance, 
with others, prevents the otherwise injurious 
results of concussion, because by its elasticity it 
enables the foot to expand when the animal is in 
the act of progression, I should have remarked 
in my previous observations on this part, that 
thfere are a number of exquisitely beautiful leaf- 
like processes, proceeding from the internal sur¬ 
face of the crust, called the insensible lamina), 
they fit in very adtnirably with the corresponding 
leaves of the sensible foot; and afford a provision 
excellently adapted for freedom of action, and 
.other purposes of jmrallel importance. In lifting 
up the foot v.’c perceive upon its base, not only 
the sole and frog, which we shall hereafter treat 
upon, but also the heels and bars ; these arc only 
continuations of the crust or wall, before noticed, 
but their uses are important, and in our examina¬ 
tion of horses intended for purchase, we should 
minutely look into them. If the heels are weak 
and low they are more liable to corns, and by 
giving too great obliquity to the pastern, dispose 
fh<§ back sinew to extension or sprain ; if they 
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are narrower from heel to heel, than at the other 
parts of the quarters, they are then partially con¬ 
tracted, and will probably, particularly if the frog 
be small,) very shortly produce thrushes, and 
other serious consequences of contraction. The 
bars are two tapering ridges that proceed from 
the heels and terminate at the point of the frog; 
they are intended to keep the heels open, and 
adjust the proper expansion of the foot. Indeed, 
this their use may be inferred from the existence 
of sensible bars underneath them, a clear proof* 
we j)resume, that they cannot be an exuberant 
production, whose teudpncy is to prevent expan¬ 
sion ; although this notion is certainly enter¬ 
tained by many smiths, who call them "binders," 
and will cut them out in order "to keep the Keels 
open," as they terra it. The next parts to be 
noticed in our present decription are the sole and 
frog; the former is that hollow surface which 
fills up the vacuity, tlAt would otherwise exist, 
between the two sides of the crust, upon the 
bottom of the foot, it terminates in the two angles 
situated between the bars and crust of the heels, 
where it is generally the seat of corns, which 
have already been described; it is different in 
its texture to either the sole or frog, and its con¬ 
cavity of form with the toughness of its composi¬ 
tion, very materially tend to expand the foot and 
give it elasticity, it often however becomes convex 
either from bad shoeing, or disease, wheif it 
constitutes what is generally named pumice foot^ 
Lastly, the frog may be briefly defined; 
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portion of the foot is somewhat similar in its form 
to a wedge, and has in its centre a division called 
its cleft, from which issues, when diseased, an 
offensive discharge, forming what are commonly 
termed thrushes; the texture of this elastic cushion 
is peculiarly tough, exceedingly more so than 
either crust or sole, and it is this circumstance, 
probably, that prepares it for repeated contact 
upon the ground; its principle uses are to defend 
the sensitive frog beneath, to expand the heels, 
and |o support the flexor tendon, which is more 
d'eejjrly seated within the interior of the foot, and 
beneath the sensible frog, and which passes over 
the navicular bone, to be finally inserted at the 
os pedis, or coffin bone. 

Ques. Havmg hritjiy noticed the 'external parts, 
proceed to describe those of the internalfoot ? 

Ques, It is a general rule with most writers, in 
describing the anatomy of the internal foot, to 
begin with the bones, and so go on till they come 
ito the sensible sole and laminm, but this plan we 
|ibeg to deviate from, apd first take into considera¬ 
tion the sensible laminee. These are very vascular, 
but semi-cartilaginous plates situated on the 
anterior, and partly on the posterior portions of 
the internal foot; they derive the name of laminae 
from their leaf-like appearance, and they bear 
a very singular resemblance to the under surface 
of a musliroom; they are mode to fit in as we 
haVe /before remarked, with the lamellae of the 
insensible foot, with inimitable beauty, and their 
^chief use is to prevent by their elasticity, the 
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dreadful ettects that must have arisen from con¬ 
cussion. The obliquity of their direction also, 
{;ives litem an additional advantage in this respect, 
because it is generally allowed, that an erect 
position is extremely unfavourable to spring, or 
freedom of action ; such a provision, therefore, in 
the economy of the foot, must be considered as 
mechanically advantageous to it, indeed, it is from 
this view of the laws of mechanism, that the 
Dealer rejects the horse with an upright foot, 
knowing it to be a material disadvantage to him 
during progression, inasmuch as it favour^con- 
cussioii by the increased jar that is thrown upon 
the foot. The opinion that the sole takes an 
equal share with the laminae, in sustaining the 
super-incumbent weight of the body, may not 
only be doubted from the marked difterence of 
the two in point of texture, but has actually been 
falsified by a convincing, though cruel experi¬ 
ment :—namely, a horge of a vicious disposition, 
had his sole, frog, and bars “drawn" on purpose^ 
and was then touched on the rump till he “kicked: 
out in style," becoming, while under such uiiwel-. 
come annoyance, the perfect terror of all that, 
were near his heels; now this circumstance must 
fully confirm the fact, that the laminated processes 
certainly bear the greater part of the weight of 
the whole frame, inasmuch as nut the slightest 
injury followed from the experiment, nor did the- 
coffin bone “fall down," but retained ite natural 
situation, even under the tremendous pressure of 
more than double its usual burden. Tho'sensible 
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sole is aQ important part of the internal foot, and 
its outer surface is yery vascular, but that portion 
of it Tirhicb adheres to the coffin bone is of a 
ligamento-tendinoQs texture; it is subject to 
abscess from pressure and other causes, and in 
such cases all the ''under runnings” as they are 
called, must be removed, or else the most obsti¬ 
nate ulceration will generally ensue. The sensi¬ 
ble hors need no particular description, it is only 
necessary to state, that they are productions, or 
rather continuatious of the sensible lamina;, and 
are doubtless designed to keep the heels open, 
indeed, there is a striking similitude, not only 
between them and their corresponding insensible 
bars, but also between other parts of the internal 
and external foot The sensible frog resembles 
in its form that of the external, but differs of 
course in its texture, or composition ; it is compo¬ 
sed of a soft fatty sort of substance, blended with 
cartilage, and ligamentoctendiuous expansions, 
and its outer surface is extremely vascular, from 
which the horny frog is undoubtedly secreted. 
The lateral cartilages, which we shall shortly 
notice, appear to give off a portion of their 
substance at the heels, which is continued down 
the frog, and mingles M'itb its other component 
parts; this fact may serve to prove that the frog 
is the chief expanding medium of the foot. 

The corQiutrtf ligament is that vascular pro¬ 
jection of which we have before briefly spoken, 
it is situdted at Uie front and sides of the coronet, 
is just above the elastic laminae, the extensor 
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tfndtm is inserted underneath it, and is thought to 
gain'mechanical advantage from being steadied 
and secured by it, thereby ailbrdmg a mffte fixed 
point when the limb is in a State of extensiow. 
The lateral cartilages are two elastic bodies, situa¬ 
ted on the side extremities of tlte coffin bone, and 
are very large, forming with their connexions a 
ffreat ])art of the sensible foot; they are covered 
with a plexus, so to speak, of small vessels upon 
their outer surfaces, are externally convex, and 
internally concave, and are blended partly with 
the coronary ligament, and partly with thd sensi¬ 
ble frog; tlieir use is .to expand the heels and 
jircvent contraction, they are subject to ossifica¬ 
tion, or conversion of their substance into bone 
when they coifstitute those ossified excrescence^ 
called “ringboui^" 

Having giveS^ brief description of the above 
parts, I purpose by w’ay of conclusion- to refer to 
the bones of the loot. The first bone worthy of our 
notice is ilie coffin bone, or wha*! is denominated 
by anatomists the os pedis, or bone of the foot; it 
has on its anterior portion which joins the tis 
corontB, or small pastern bone, an eminence that 
gives insertion to the extensor tendon, and that 
part of it which is nearest to the ground is con¬ 
cave or similar in form tQ the insensible sole. 
Its- anterior and under surfaces are furnished 
with a multiplicity of little boles intended for 
the transmission of extremely small vessbls, 
whose office is to conduct the circulatkig fluid 
into all the interior parts of the foot, an(hfher«%r 
preserve and promote the functions,of secretion, 
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reparation, &c.; indeed, to give and continue life 
as it were, to this very beautiful and complicated 
piece of animal structure. There is situated just 
behind the concave part of the os pedis, another 
small bone anatomically called os naviculare, or 
shuttle-like bone, over which passes the flexor 
tendon, as noticed in our previous remarks, and 
to which is united by ligamentous connexions the 
os corona', or small pastern bone ; this navicular 
bone is tiiought to give great mechanical advan¬ 
tage to the back sinew, in the act of bending the 
foot during progression. The os coronas at its 
lower head articulates with the coffin bone, and 
also with the navicular, and the three together, 
including the os pedis, os corona', and os navicu- 
larc, form, when connected with' articular and 
other appropriate ligaments, what is called the 
^‘coffin joint." Before 1 conclude iny anatomical 
descriptions of the foot, I would just observe, 
that the vascular and other parts of this richly 
organized piece of mechanism are supplied with 
blood, by the minute'ramifleations of the pastern 
arteries, and its return is eftected by veins of the 
same name ; two branches of the above mentioned 
arteries enter the coffin bone by means of for- 
mina, or little holes, and give it life and organi¬ 
zation; they are al^so supplied with nervous 
influence, by the metacarpal and pastern nerves, 
branches of w hich furnish the anterior and poste- 
riof'-portions of the foot. Having no more to add 
descriptive of the structure or economy of this 
beikutifui organ, I beg to refer to the next subject 
of disepssion. 
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Ques. What are we to understand by the word 

rOUNDER ? 

Ans. The term founder is used to express a 
certain disease of the feet, which is divided into 
two kinds, viz. chronic and acute. By the former 
lerm, or chronic, wc generally understand a morbid 
contraction of the hoof, m IucIi by compressing the 
sensible frog often produces what is called thrush¬ 
es, and other painful inconveniences to the horse. 
To dwell largely upon the nature, the cause, the 
eftects, and proposed remedies of this almost 
universal disease, would be to engross your atten¬ 
tion to no real or sfpisfactorv purpose, more 
especially so, when we consider that it is a disor¬ 
der, which to say the best of it, can only be 
palliated ; and even that cannot be accomplished 
without considerable trouble, care and attention 
in the nuinageinent of the aflected animal; not 
that this circumstance affords a sufficient plea for 
giving a mere cursory •description of a disease, 
but when we call to mind the very strange indispo¬ 
sition of almost all persons, concerned in horses, 
to pay a minute and strict attention to the state of 
the feet, and when such care and management 
after all is only repaid by palliation, it will be 
needless for me to dwell at large upon it; parti¬ 
cularly when we consider tlyit it has been so ably 
and judiciously described by some of the brightest 
luminaries in the veterinary world, one of whom 
has significantly styled it his "hobby horse;" 'by 
men whose observations upon it must, doubtless, 
have been far more extensive than mine'^TosslUy 
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could be; indeed for me to attempt this, would be 
to assume an unmerited equality with those who 
have gone to the very utmost extent of enquiry, 
observation and experiment. Let it therefore 
suffice merely to observe, that the leading objects 
we should implicitly attend to in this affection, 
are good shoeing, and keeping the feet moist by 
the alternate use of tar ointment, and Cherry’s 
pads, or some other similar contrivance. Neuro¬ 
tomy, or the nerve operation has been proposed, 
and also practised by many superior veterinary 
surgeons, as being the best palliative for this 
disorder, but either the '^unfitness" of the subjects 
performed upon, or the natural inefficiency of the 
operation itself, to accomplish what its advocates 
profess or engage to do, has led to its almost 
general disuse. It ought, nevertheless, to be tried 
in all cases where satisfactory prospects of its 
utility can be cherished, or where the animal 
cannot be made worse than he already is. Acute 
founder is a disease of very frequent occurrence, 
and produces considerable pain to the animal; it 
is known by the horse, when bearing on the affec¬ 
ted feet, throwing his hind quarters under him, 
and every mmute shifting lus fore legs, being 
unable to sustain the superincumbent pressure of 
his body. If all tl)e feet are attacked at one 
time, he cannot stand at alh or to say the least, 
without much pain*, he sometimes sweats most 
profusely from the intenseness of his sufferings^ 
the pulse is quick, and the system much excited. 
IJ^ve hiet with a number of cases like* unto this^ 
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and many of my employers have not had the least 
idea of what was the complaint, I have generally 
succeeded in restoring the patient to considerable 
usefulness, indeed, in many instances to perfect 
soundness. My plan of treatment has been to 
bleed generally first, then to draw blood from the 
toe vein of the foot, or the plate vein of the shoul¬ 
der, and afterwards to wrap the foot up in cold 
poultices, renewing them every two or three 
hours. I have opened the body by laxative clys¬ 
ters, and sometimes by a mild purge, have given 
fever medicine, thinned the sole nearly to the 
quick, and rasped the hoof thin also; in a few 
days afterwards, or wficii the violent symptoms 
have partially subsided; I have blistered the 
pastern, and vepeated at proper intervals, and 
when the horse has been well enough to walk 
a little, have turned him out to a grass field. If 
it occurred in the winter season of the year, I 
have adopted tlie same method, giving him also 
the advantage of a hovel for shelter. 

Qu Es. Of what service is foxglove i» veterinary 
medicim ? 

Aks. This medicine has received the technical 
name of digitalis, and has lately been introduced 
into veterinary practice; its virtues have, perhaps* 
been too higlily extolled b^ some, while on the 
other hand, they have been unfairly under-rated 
by others; it will however, if seasonably employ¬ 
ed, and administered in suitable proportions,'be 
found exceedingly serviceable in inflaminatory 
and other affections of the lungs and ohest, by 
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sensibly diminishing the frequency of the pulse, 
and thereby reducing the fever, and other unfa¬ 
vourable symptoms, accompanying those and 
other dangerous diseases of the^'circulatory system.*' 
In jmeumonia the dose required to be given at once, 
will be about one drachm, in combination with 
nitre and tartar emetic, three drachms of the 
former, to one drachm and a half of the latter, and 
repeated two or three times in the day. It may 
likewise be administered both in the acute and 
chronic stages of catarrh, in smaller quantities, 
combining it in the latter stage with the expecto¬ 
rating medicines already noticed under that head. 
Its effects upon the circulation cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with accuracy, without a competent and 
familiar acquaintance with the general and pecu¬ 
liar character of the pulse, the attainment of 
which should be considered as indispensably ne¬ 
cessary for all those who engage in the treatment 
of animal diseases. 

Ques. Are fractures withtn the reach of cura¬ 
tive means? 

Ans. Sometimes they are, but very seldom, 
if they happen above the hock in the hind leg, 
or above the arm in the fore leg, it w'ill be useless 
to attempt any plan of cure, but if below these 
parts you may try the following method:—viz. 
first secure the broken ends of the bone by a 
bandage, and afterwards with well contrived 
splints, bathe the parts with evaporating lotion, 
and give a mild purge and bleed ; keep the limb 
straights by the elevation of the shoe heels, and 
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sling the horse upon bolsters of hay and straw. 
This mode of treatment is as liJfLely as any to 
succeed, and should be adopted in all cases 
where any satisfactory prospect of recovery is 
entertained. 

Qu e:s. . What retaarks have you to offer in refer¬ 
ence Lo that terrible and incurable disease called 

OLANUERS ? 

Ar[S, Of all the diseases to which horses are 
subject, Umre is none so malignant and incurable 
as the one now under consideration; it is a dis¬ 
ease that has badled the skill and abilities of the 
most superior and practical men in the veterinary 
profession. This is not only the case, as it refers 
to our own country, but it is equally intractable 
and obstinate *in other nations, in which vete¬ 
rinary institutions are more general, and wliere 
that science has been most extensively cultivated 
for a series of years. The naiost formidable cha¬ 
racter it is made to sustain, is its contagiousness, 
from which circumstance it has sometimes proved 
a fearful bane to society at large, having carried 
off, probably, thousands of horses, and been the 
unfortunate cause of serious privation among mall}' 
respectable horse proprietors. Tlie incurableniSliil 
of this disorder, cannot be imputed to the indiffbr'* 
cuce of tlie profession to it^s a distinct disease, 
because the attentious of some few eminent men, 
have been almost exclusively directed to it; it 
has been the all absorbing subject with thehi, 
they have conducted experiments on fhe • largest 
scale to unravel it,—have ransacked the "whole 
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Materia Medica to find an antidote for it,—and 
have been forced, after all, to desist from their 
researclies, being completely tired out with the 
difficulties of their pursuit. It will therefore be 
needless for me to enumerate the means that 
have been adopted for its removal, let it suffice 
simply to give a brief list of its causes, a descrip¬ 
tion of its nature and effects, and the measures 
tried for its detection. One cause is contagion ; 
whether there be any real distinction allowed 
by the laws of phraseology, between the words 
contagion and infection, I am not prejjared to 
determine, but if by the term contagion, the 
communication of disease by actual contact is 
only meant, and if by infection we are to under¬ 
stand the propagation of the sante disease, but 
through a different medium ; namely, that of cer¬ 
tain morbid effluvia, supposed to arise either from 
the body or the breath of the diseased animal, 
and conveyed to another'by inspiration ; then the 
distinction must be evident, and we should have 
no hesitation to reject the latter theory, and allow 
the former; that is, we should say that the nasal 
discharge must come in contact with some com¬ 
municable medium, such as an abraded surface, 
or by inoculation, or the introduction of the virus 
into the stomach, &c. You will perceive as we 
go on, that I have taken the liberty to give a dis¬ 
tinct meaning to those two words, contagion .and 
ihfectio*h[5.;and I beg to remark, that the opinion 
of the latter being able to give this disorder 
is now^.Very generally objected to; because 
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glandered horses have been put in proximity 
with a sound one, (being of course prevented from 
touching each other,) and the invariable result 
has been the non-appearance of injury or disease 
as a consequence thereof. I do not however 
feel disposed to dispute upon either of them, 
will therefore refer to another cause:—namely, 
hoi and impure air. By this latter term impure, 
1 do not mean the supposed contaminated air, 
said to be generated by the breath, kc, of the 
affected animal; no, the polluted air of the filthy 
unventilated stables, is what we now allude to. It 
is a fact well known, that farmers’ horses seldom, 
or never have this disease, except by contagion, 
whereas those that are kept in hot and filthy 
situations, wiiere the atmostphere is polluted 
and unwholesome, are frequently the subjects 
of it. This is an assertion that has been realized 
in many practical instances, to which we might 
especially refer, if it‘were thought necessary. 
Another connecting cause of this complaint is 
“/turd tcork," it must ever be remembered that 
excessive labor so deranges the sensorial powers, 
as to be almost sure to produce disease in some* 
form or other, and by being repeated not only 
diminishes the activities of the animal, by the 
slow and chronic inflammi^tiou it induces in his 
joints, but also gradually undermines the energies 
of his constitution, and prepares it for this and 
for other loathsome or dangerous diseases; -not 
that we are to infer that this cause is .sufficient 
alone to produce it, or without the joint operation 
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of hot and impure air; some have thought that 
neglected strangles, or improperly treated catarrh 
will degenerate into this disorder, but of this I am 
one of little faith, having never witnessed any 
instance in which I could draw such a conclusion. 
Let it be remarked, before I proceed to notice the 
mdure of this affection, that the agents above 
noticed, with the exception of contagion, must 
only be considered as its connecting, and not its 
sole causes. 

In reference to the nature of glanders, we may 
observe, that it is generally divided into chronic 
and acute; it is chronic when the system has been 
under its influence for some time, but is, never¬ 
theless, very little affected by it; and it is acute 
when its destructive action is sudden or immediate, 
or is accompanied with symptoms of general 
constitutional excitement. Many instances have 
occurred, in which the animal’s constitution has 
remained unimpaired by*^it for more than one 
year; perhaps I go too far when I say unimpaired, 
but I think I can say without fear of contradic¬ 
tion, that the system has been but little affected 
by it during that length of time. Hou'ever, as it 
will not be necessary to enlarge upon this point, 
let i( suffice to say, that the distinction between 
one and the other, must be considered appropri¬ 
ate, and therefore we will refer to the acute form. 
This disease is acute, as before remarked, when 
the 'dbsorpltpn of glanderous poison is speedy, or 
its deleterious qualities are introrluced and carried 
over the wi^le system so quickly, Aat the animal 
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dies in a short time afterwards; sometimes it 
shews itself in the form of farcy, and the lympha¬ 
tics are considerably ''corded" and inflamed, the 
valves of these vessels enlarge and form buds, as 
they are called, after which they burst and occa¬ 
sion sanious ulcers, and the whole absorbent 
system becomes one great channel for the diftu- 
sion of this morbific virus. It has been thought 
that farcy is a local disease only, and glanders a 
constitutional one, but a very little practice and 
observation will evince the fallacy of this notion, 
because hnmlrods of instances can be referred to, 
in which both have existed at one and the same 
time, besides the fact that inoculation with the 
matter of farcy will produce glanders; it may 
also be observed that the hhxtd or circulating 
fluid is diseased in this complaint I am aware 
that several well informed practical inquirers, 
have disputeil the existence of impurities in the 
before named fluid, Ifut "sheer experiment" (a 
criterion generally too correct to tlccerve,) has 
completely invalidated this theory, and the proof 
of diseased blood has been established by trans¬ 
fusion ; that is to say, the blood of a glandered 
horse has been poured into the veins of a sound 
one, and the most unequivocal symptoms of 
either glanders or farcy hs^ve shown themselves’ 
soon afterwards. In addition to this we may be 
allowed to remark, that it does not appear easy, 
without reference to this position, to flR%ounf for 
its destructive or rather contagious character. 
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The next point that demands our attention is its 
^ecls; the first efiect is a specie inflammation 
of the pituitary membrane, the second is generally 
a prostration of constitutional vigor, the third is 
an ulceration of the memhrana Schneiderii, or mem - 
branc of the nose, the last effect is tuberculation, 
and-consequent ulceration of the lungs; some¬ 
times a very striking derangement in the cuta¬ 
neous secretion accompanies the latter result, 
that is to say, the hair falls of!', and the horse 
appears as though he was mangy. 1 once saw a 
case that appeared to be glanders, si)ontaneously 
cured, from turning the animal out to grass ; it 
is true, his constitution did not appear to have 
suffered much from it, but, nevertheless, many 
convincing symptoms of its presence were clearly 
indicated, and the horse seemed evidently affected 
•with it; the character of the discharge sufficiently 
distinguished it from that of mere chronic in¬ 
flammation of the nasal membrane, arising from 
neglected colds or strangles, and the existence of 
ulcers up the nose, rendered it still more certain as 
to its nature. It is not improbable, however, that 
the above case was mistaken, for we do not vet 
know of any means by which real glanders can be 
cured. Lastly, we will now refer to the mode 
of detection adopted ^to discover its existence, 
some infer its presence from the glutinous nature 
of the matter discharged from the nostrils, but this 
appearance, though very general, is not sufficient 
to draw affinal decision from;—others consider the 
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very close adhesion of the submaxillary glands to 
the jaw, to be characteristic of the disease, but this 
symptom, in my opinion, is less decisive than the 
former;—others discriminate by the non-existence 
of febrile indications, but this plan of inference 
is certain to mislead, for several instances of 
nasal discharge, unconnected with glanders, have 
been seen without the concomitancy of fever, and 
therefore such a criterion ought to be discarded, 
as being false and inconclusivesome have 
thought that the discharge being confined to one 
nostril is the best standard to judge by, but this 
is not always the case, because wq often see 
glandered subjects “rww oh both sides the drop¬ 
ping of the matter from the nose into a pail of 
water, whichnf it be glanderous, but not without, 
will sink to the bottom of the vessel, has also 
been considered a correct mode of discrimination, 
but even this, though recommended by veterinary 
writers of deserv^jd popularity, is not so certain 
as one we have yet to notice ; we allow it to be 
with the exception of inoculation, as correct a 
medium of detection as any we know of, never¬ 
theless, we cannot view it sufficiently accurate to 
decide upon a case positively;—the ulcerated state 
of the nasal membrane, is thought to be a decisive 
sign by some, and so it is^ generally speaking, if 
put in connexion with other symptoms; but 
sometimes the inexperienced, mistake small flakes 
of matter for ulcers, and have on this account 
given in a wrong decision ; the most certain test 
therefore, to prove the existence of tl||i%o<imi^piaiut 
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m iaoculation ; the manner in which tliis simple 
operation is performed, is as followsnamely, 
get a young ass, clip off the hair about t^o or 
three inches in circumference in the middle of his 
neck, then take a lancet or bistoury and dissect 
the skin from the cellular membrane, so neatly, 
that but very little blood escapes, after which 
introduce with a probe a small piece of tow dip¬ 
ped in glanderous matter, into or rather under the 
skill. This, if it be genuine matter, will generally 
produce in Uie course of ten days or a fortnight 
eitlier glanders or farcy, wliereafe no other sort 
of matter is able to cause sucli an effect. 

Ques. W/uil rcMiar/cs have you to offer coHcet'ning 
that frequent disease called okeask ? 

Ans. 1 do not deem it necessary to say much 
in reference to this disease, let it suflicc merely 
to state a few of its causes, and then proceed to 
give a brief description of its treatment; but 
before we attempt to defoie it^ causes, it will be 
jiroper just to observe, that grease consists in a 
discharge of ichorous and offensive' matter frbiw 
the ljueels, accumpauied witli SM'elling, and other 
symptoms too well known to need comment. Its 
causi's may be briefly included in the following 
summary, namely, plethora,—insufheient or total 
want of exercise.—bad grooming,—and constitu¬ 
tional predisposition. ‘ First let us notice plellma 
as a cause; by this term we mean a general 
fullness oft-the vessels, or a state in which more 
blood is joined than is required to supply the de- 
mandk « JJie animal's system; this circumstance 
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surcUarges the capillary vessels, with more of the 
abo^mieationed fluid than they are able properly 
to plo^, and consequently an imperfect circula* 
tion, or a 'Hocal debility" takes place in the heels, 
abd grease follows. Insufficient or total want of 
eiterci^i combined with confinement in a stable, 
whose a^a^ostphere is polluted, and an undue 
supply®*^ RUtritious food, or “Aard meat" is 
almost sure^o produce it; because in this case 
the absorbents are deprived of the necessary sti¬ 
mulus, or rather assistance of exertion, to enable 
them to absorb the fluid driven to the extremities. 
Bad grooming is, perhaps, the most frequent of 
all the causes; the filth and dust accumulated 
about the heels are allowed to remain on their 
surfaces unremoved, or if washed off, yet so im- 
l>erfectly and slovenly is this done, that the legs 
are suffered still to continue wet or undried, or 
only dried by the naere natural heat of the 
animal's body, instead* of having the artificial 
advantage of active ^'mechanical friction" and 
and warm freely applied bandages ; this suddenly 
checks the temperature of the circulating fiuid in 
those parts, and thereby becomes the most com¬ 
mon source of this disease. Let me also remark, 
that so generally is bad grooming acknowledged 
to be the cause of the present disorder, that even 
many "slabularians" will admit it, and some of 
them would be as much ashamed of seeing grease 
in. their stables, as a decent, cleanly- dispoayed 
housewife would be, to witness in her family that 
filthy complaint, which certain persons of a«dme- 
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tvliat refined order have been pleased t^term, 
the ^'scotch fiddle."' Lastly, predisposition^ 
just touched upon in our descriptions ; 
cnce of this predisposing principle 
horses may bo inferred from the greater 
cy of this affection among them 
which frequency has not arisen ^pi 
ing, or check to cutaneous difi 
of the common causes of consti¬ 

tutional tendency to it, because .some of them 
have had it even “at ffrass," or in a state of nature; 
and I have generally found that such subjects 
arc sure to have it, if brought into artificial habits, 
and that too, far more malignantly than many 
which are neglected, badly groomed, &c. Having 
brieffy glanced at the mOst jjrwailing causes 
of this complaint, let me now refer to the treatment 
of it; this will depend upon the stats of the 
disease, or the conditio«irof the animal, if ple¬ 
thoric, he must be bled, have a mild purge, 
(taking care to give him that attention which 
physic always requires), and a row'cl inserted in 
the thigh, the heel or heels must be poulticed 
with one part of linseed meal to four of bran, 
well steeped in hot \vater, and u-hen of a proper 
warmth, applied by means of a ffanncl bag, 
made on purpose ; the poultice must be renewed 
every day, till the stiffriess and exquisite tender¬ 
ness of the affected parts is removed, when the fol • 
iqwing tnay be used :—viz. 

Sulphate of Zinc, dnn. 

Alum, 2 drms. 
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Spirits of Wine, 4 ozs. 
Decoction of Oak Dark, 1 pint. 


Tlus"'<mg ^ generally dry the heels up, and soon 
ae^^ein well; should it however fail after a 
the parts look. *Jmd" and icho- 


the tbllo\ung liniment 

um, 2 ozs. 


-VIZ. 


|niine, 1 oz. 

Jlirystalized \'’cr(ligri?, 2 drins 
Spirits of Wine, 2 ozs. 

Sweet Oil, S oz.«. 



Put pledgits dipped in this ini.vturc upon the raw 
surface, and secure it .by means of ti bandage. 
During the whole course of this disease mild 
diuretics with anlimonials and cordial medicines 
should be given, as the following:—viz. 


Nitre, .‘i ozs. 

Camphor, (i drm9. 

Castile ,Soui>, IKhv.. 

•Siilpliuret of Aiftiai(#3’, 1 «/.. 

IJeSt J.iqiKiriee I’owder, 2 oz». 
Oil of Aniseed, 2 drm.'?. 

Honey to form G bulls. 


One to be given every other day, till a diuretic 
effect follows, then suspend their use for a few 
days, but afterwards repeat. The above directions 
properly attended to, and connected with ^‘cooling 
diet,’' moderate exercise, &c*., will genenilly sue 
ceed, I have found it successful in a variety of 
cases. If the patient be very poorj bleeding 
must be dispensed with, and also the physic, but 
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even here mild diuretics, with antimonial^ and 
cordials will be found extremely 8ervicea|l^|Rnd 
the animal may he allowed more nutriticrasTood 
than in the former case, taking also su^ient 
exercise to prevent swelling, stiffness, 

What is termed confirmed grease, or 
crescences called grapes app^r,*, 
by cutting them off with a^iii^ 
searing them with the actuaV, came^, to preveiti|£ 
hemorrhage; after the bleeding has quite stop¬ 
ped, apply an emollient poultice, and continue it 
for a few days, this will give a new and healthy 
action to the ulcerated surface, and rapidly dis¬ 
pose it to heal; to prevent consequent tumefac¬ 
tion and pain from the use of the hot iron, it is 
frequently necessary to bleed and “^urge, as well 
as to apply cooling applications. Should the 
grapes reappear, dress them with the following 
mixture:—viz. 

Oxymuriate of Afercur)’, 2 drms. 

Muriatic Acid. 4 drms. 

Tincture of Aloes, 1 oz. 

Water, 1 pint. 

Mix and apply every day till the healing process 
commences, when the following inay be applied, 
which will soon cure them :—viz. 

Powdered Clirystalized V'erdigris, ‘i drms. 

Powdered Alum, 1 oz. 

Spirits of Wine, 4 ozs. 

Ho'hey, 2 ozs. 

Vinegar, 4 ozs. 

Hot Water, 10 ozs. 
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Que8. Wluit is the QVl.t.z’t'l 

Ans. The gullet is called by anatomists the 
oesophagus, and is that tube by which the food is 
^coE^yed to the stomach ; it commences at the 
^^■ll^he throat, where it dilates so as to form 
its lower portion named cardiac orifice 
is jjo^mginning of the stomach, and is composed 
of•' coats"^- ^ fi rst is the most exterior 

iiiinic^'and is membWtnous, the middle is muscu¬ 
lar, and the inner surface is cuticular. It is not 
necessary to enlarge upon the various uses of 
these respective coals. sulHce it to say, that the 
contraction and dilatation of the oesophagus is 
eilccted by the muscular coat, and the cuticular 
coat being insensible, may perhaps, though this 
is .lot certainly known, check the too powerful 
action of certain violent medicines upon the 
stomaoli, while the membranous coat, probably 
supports the imisculaf, when the gullet is in a 
state of distention. 

Qu Ks. Whal.vhservations haveyou to make in re¬ 
ference to the anatomy and physiology of the heart ? 

Ans. The heart is a powerful, hollow and 
involuntary muscle. Before we proceed any 
further, we would just observe that there arc 
three orders of muscles in the animal system :— 
namely, voluntary, itivoluntary and mixed. The or¬ 
gan now under consideration is called involuntary, 
because it is not under the stimulus or control of 
the will, but to be more to the point, We will i^fer 
to the formation of the heart. It is divided into 
four leading cavities, two of which are •named 
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vciitriclos, and two auricles, the latter it has been 
thought sliould he considered as “ajtjtenda^esjf” 
ratJjcr than cavities, because they only forma 
conncctiji^ part of the ventricles. Thc^^^yt 
/rick's are the orij^in of all the arterial cly|3|flH 
and llie auricles are the parts to whi W|^'’^ tnP 
veins return. These curi^sly-, coustfU^i^ 
cavities, derive their nam «§ ro^glit 
from their rcKj)Cctive sitiinl»ii!!l ; 4 * same oh 
s(‘rvatit»n may be applied to tin; Aorta, or th* 
lar<;esi of ail the arterial tubes, whierb divides 
intt) anterior and posterior. It is the first ve ssel 
en<*agt;d in the circulation, and lakes its origin 
from the left ventricle, and at a short dis¬ 
tance from the heart, bifurcat«-s into two large 
branches, and aftiaavards rainilies“ into smaller 
divisions, vvliicli irrMi m lly become as they 
pursue their devious dprse, still more minute; 
till they ultimately te^inate into what arc 
anatomically, calle(|||^fi# “eapitlarp" ah'SscIs. 
The right vi-ntriele supplies the lungs with 
blood, by means of flu' pn/inonar!/ artery, Mhicli 
bifurcates into right and hd’t iliiections. There 
are also valves in the cavities of the heart, in¬ 
tended to jircvent the retrogression of tin; circu¬ 
lating tluid which is pouretl into them, and have 
received their proper names from their peculiar 
form. Let us now notice the anrieks. 

The right auricle sends forth the great IVwu 
Cava, M’hich divides into a posterior and anterior 
portion, the same as tlic Aorta does ; the left auri¬ 
cle receives the blood brought to it by tlie veins, 
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after it has been circulated over all the body. 
These appendages arc denominated auricles, 
from their resemblance to a dog’s car; whence 
thejfcappear to liavc taken their names. They 
■jlram^inbrano-muscular in their texture, and 
^^m^icate freely with the ventricles. 'J'he jml- 
vt'ins ca^^heir blood into the left auricle. 
^iy»^H|^aine ventricle, to be driven 
HPnRpilin carried over the whole 
iKimc. The substance of tin- heart is siipj)lied 
with blood and nervous energy, I)y jneans of 
certain nerves and arteries; whose situations 
and nami's need not be described. 1 ought to 
have included in the rornier part of iny descrip¬ 
tions the ; this is a membrane which 

surrounds the heart in the form of a bag, whence 
it is commonly «allc(b^Jp| heart bag; and is 
similar in texture to tfip^ Pleura; it <loes not 
actually touch the heairt> but is so constructed, 
as to allow an intervQiti|||kspace Ix'tween that 
organ and itself; in orner to give sudicieni 
room I’or its dilatation or i-xj)ansion. It is very 
smooth on its inner surface, arid an <‘\udation is 
secreted to lubricate its si<h's and prevent julhe- 
sion ; an accumnlation of this tluid constitutes 
the disease named "{terimrdial dropsi/.'' 

(}l'Ks Haring given a hrief detail of' the heart, 
aualomiealhf considered. J icill now beu:you to refer 
to its Pm SIo 1.00 Y. 

Axs. The most important use of this organ, 
is to receive and propel the vital fluid, by meaiis 
of certain vessels all over tlie body, wlijch olHco 
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is denominated the circulation—a brief descrip¬ 
tion of which is inseparably connected with the 
present subject. I will therefore begin it by 
observing, that some writers have divided it-intp 
lesser or puhruniaty, and greater or general; bjlLtas 
this is not an explicit or concise mode of iHbastiU- 
tion ; we will make no division^ but simply and 
briefly describe the general cOtu^^of the^blpp^J 
throughout the whole animal 
left ventricle is full of blood, it is stimulated ta 
contract upon its contents, and propel it into the 
Aorta, after which that vessel by its communi¬ 
cating channels, conveys it to every part of the 
body; it is then received by the veins, and they 
by inosculation become increasingly larger till 
they reach the right auricle, when they pour the 
blood into the same l^tricle ; it is then carried 
into the lungs by the pulmonary arteiy% when it 
becomes oxygenated by the inspiration of at¬ 
mospheric air; and io possessed of those 
vital qualities Avhich it had imparted to the 
system. After it has been circulated through 
the lungs, it is carried to the pulmonay veins, 
and thence to the left auricle and ventricle, to 
be again conducted over all the body, by means 
of the arteries. This is the circidation consi¬ 
dered as general, and is perhaps as easy a mode 
of definition as any we could adopt. I cannot 
however help observing before I conclude, that 
the motion commonly expressed by the word 
pulse, apses from the contraction and dilatation 
of the heart; which arc technically denomi- 
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fluid; these bags are denominated ‘"bursa; mn- 
cosa;," and are designed to assist in preventing the 
evil effects of attrition. There is also a limpid 
fluid .secreted from the inner surface of 
siilar ligament itself, which concurs in 
end, the latter enclosc.s the whole 
lubricates the extreme surfaces of the a^culai^ 
hones, and materially facilitateft^e nararal 
tions of the joint. The bones ’ot 
si-x in number, and have received the fCfilowing 
appellations, from their individual peculiarity' of 
form :—viz. os calcis, astragalus, os cuhoides, ossa 
ennei/ormia. They may be seen by dissection of 
the hock joint. A description of the diseases of 
this joint, will be noticed under the heads spavin, 
curb, and wounds of the joints. 

(,JuKS. What have yi^ to advance respecting the 
nature, 6)-c., of inflammation ? 

Ans. The word inflammation considered as a 
term, implies an increase of heat, and it is from 
this sense of it that it becomes so suitable an 
apjiellation to express the disease now under 
consideration. Inflammation has been classified 
into two leading important distinctions, namely, 
g<‘neral or diftused, and local or confined; but as 
inflammation of any' organ essential to life, may 
be, in a certain sense, considered as much local 
as that arising from outward injury ; it Mould be 
better, I think, to divide it into internal and 
external. It is intertud when some vital part or vis- 
cuS is inflamed, that is situated in some internal 
cavity of the body', such as that of the cranium 
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or skill), the chest, and the abdomen, or belly; 
but :it is external when it is outwardly situated, 
whether it be occasioned by an accidental or 
constitutional cause, 1 do not intend to be cxten» 
sivei in my romarks on external iullainmation, 
but will merely state a lew of its syinploins, 


cause^and teriuinations, and then conclude by 
4?scriqPlg. thu^treatment requisite for its removal. 

wilJ.'Ulpfbe'Wccssary to enumerate at this time 
the characteristics of inlermil inllammation, as 
such a description would have no proper reference 
to that division of it, which is denominated exter¬ 
nal, and to which we injtend to coniine our jiresent 
obseiTations ; 1 would however just observe, be¬ 
fore 1 enter into a detail of its symptoms, that 
what is called »'CMcra/inllammation consists in an 
increased action of the l^rt and arteries, where 
as in that which is termed external, the vessels of 
the inflamed part only are excited, except in 
some remarkable cases*, in which the circulatory 
system is generally deranged from nervous sym¬ 
pathy. The minor divisions of inflammation are 
systematically distinguished by the terms chronic 
and acute, common or simple, morbid or speeilic ; 
it is chronic when of a slow, mild and lingering 
nature; and acute when its eflects are immediate 
and powerful. It is commpn or simple, when its 
characteristics are general, and not extraordinary; 
and morbid or spccijic when the ordinary pheno¬ 
mena are not manifested ; the most prominertfror 
striking instance of the latter kind is seen when 
the lymphatic absorbents are inflame^ in the ^ 
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disease named farcy. Having made those pre¬ 
liminary observations on the subject, let u9||pow 
begin our description of the symptoms. 

The first symptom of external indamnlllittonjs 
swelling; this is commonly occasioned 
dilatation of the .small vessels, though it is^om^ 
times, and not unfrequently caused by UwJ^ur-l 
ing out of albuminous matter JdIq 
membrane, this latter result iPTO^efWHKiTlHp 
of blows, he., which cause an extrava^tion of 
Iluid ill the surrounding substance; but the 
clearest instance of albuminous clTusion, is the 
tumefied state of the submaxillary glands in 
strangles. I have also seen in phlegmonous in- 
ilaminnlion of the hind leg, considerable tumefac¬ 
tion jiroduccd in a great degree, by the acliop of 
the exhalcnts, or the'^ouring out of a limpid 
exudation] named serum ; the dilatation of the 
vessels is mostly present in the first stage of 
inllanimation, and is occasioned by an increased 
aillux of blood to the diseased surfaces. The heat 
of the inflamed part is another and an invariable 
synijitom, but A’aries in its extent, according to 
the degree in which the inflammation rages ; if 
the fool, be inflamed, the heat may be sensibly 
felt by (he application of the hand to the surface 


of the hoof, or at the.back part of the heels, but 
it is more conspicuously evinced by the almost 
imingd.iitfe absorption of w’et applied thereto; 
that IS to say^ if you dip such a foot in a pail of 
ji'ntcr. ypu will find it in.a minute or two after¬ 
wards <mite dry, whereas if the healthy foot be 
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SO iinmcrsccl, it will take some minutes before 
the moisture is thoroughly absorbed. There are 
other instances which might be referred to, to 
prove the existence of unusual heat in inflamma- 
Uon, but as I have stated my intention to be 
tfrieL I M'ill omit them, and proceed to notice the 
iiex^Wniploin, viz., pain. Whenever a part is 
intta^Hjik always more or less [)aiii, 

'necor eB ^^t^^nc intensity or violence of (he in¬ 
flammation; I liavc .seen several cases in u hich 
the pain arising from external injury, Inis been 
so great as to derange and aU’eet the whole 
system ; tin* pulse has been considerably (juiek- 
cned,—breathing much disturbed,—profuse per¬ 
spiration has taken place, and the poor sulfering 
animal has* exhibited the most acute and 
distressing agony. ?io|j|,hat this is the invariable 
result of external inflammation, for it is compa¬ 
ratively speaking, seldom so violent as to produce 
such alarming characteristics as the aJiove, but 
there is always some pain. Extreme tenderne.ss 
of a part frequently betokens ajiproaching sup- 
ration, and particularly so in cases of strangles; 
whenever, therefore, the horse thus affecUid is 
made suddenly to ilinch, from the pressure of the 
fingers upon the inllamed glands, \vc may safely 
conclude, that they will yot be long before they 
•‘■gather and break," or arc made to discharge their 
contents. 

Ques. Having briefly noticed the nalure'^and 
symptoms of external injlummation, proceed io describe, 
its causes and terminations ? 
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An8. The causes of inilamniatiou are divided 
into remote or predisposing, exciting or occasion- 
al, and proximate or immediate; it is seldom that 
the predisposing cause has any thing to do with 
the production of external indammation in the 
horse; I will therefore pass it over, and re^r to 
the exciting causes, which I would divid 
micul and mechanical; one of tlm 
is burns or scalds,—another tlm l^ud 
plication of powerful blisters, besides which there 
are several others. 1 have frequently had to 
follow farriers of the “vulcanian” order, and to 
undo what they had been doing, by the use of 
their “capital hot oils.'' I have also repeatedly 
seen inflamed swellings of the hind legs, named 
by a certain class of persons “humours," which 
might have been removed in a few days by 
appropriate treatment, enlarged to such a prodi¬ 
gious size, as to become alarming, and wholly 
from the unseasonable and unsparing application 
of burning stimulants ;—in short, many a need¬ 
less deposit has been left—many a cotninon 
placed strain or enlargement ended in subsequent 
callosity and induration, which might have been 
easily prevented by suitable and properly applied 
remedies: the above are only a few of the 
chemical stimuli, whiqh produce and exasperate 
external inflammation. The mechanical causes 
are^^vaj;ipus, one of which is what is commonly 
calW “pricking by this very significant term, 
.I mean that the nail of the, horse’s shoe is driven 
into the sensible foot, either by the awkwardness 
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of the smith, or the unmanageable restlessness of 
the animal while slioeing; tliis produces inflam¬ 
mation, and not unfrequently suppuration, in 
short, if the matter be not timely discharged it 
will often end in the most obstinate ulceration. 
Wounds, bruises, blows upon the eye, &c., may 
be ra^ed among the many mechanical causes 
that o^asion external inflammation. Lastly, its 
proximate cause may be briefly hinted at, I do 
not, however, think it necessary to cite the once 
popular theories of the ancients concerning it, but 
simply to state, that it consists in a change of the 
general or local acting of the vessels, rather than 
any alteration in the quality of the circulating 
fluid. The terminations of inflammation include 
resolution, suppuration, efl'nsion and mortifica¬ 
tion, each of which may be briefly noticed in 
their respective orders. Let us then first glimpse 
at resolution ;—by this word w-e mean that the 
inflamed part or parts'Vesumc their original state, 
without any subsequent alteration in their na¬ 
tural structure, leaving no after deposit, swelling 
or the like, a termination that should always be 
accomplished if possible. Inflammation is some¬ 
times succeeded by suppuration, in which case it 
is generally more violent than when it terminates 
in the former manner; there is more pain, more 
heat, and more general constitutional derange¬ 
ment present under such circumstances ; bat;.the 
most decisive symptom of its existence in ahlces- 
ses, is the fluctuation* or springing of the tumdhr 
from the pressure of the Angers;—in pounds the 
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suppurative process may be known to have taken 
place, by tlie appearance of a thick, white, 
healthy looking '^‘•lauduhle" matter, and it should 
always be promoted in those of the lacerated and 
contused kind, by means which we shall hereafter 
notice; but in organic or internal inflammation 
such a termination should ever be prevealed, or 
else fatal consequences will inevitably ®»llow. 
What is called effusion, also not unfrequently 
ensues from exlernal inflammation by this term 
1 mean the pouring out of coagulable lymph in 
the cellular substance, which must be removed 
by absorption, or it will Icqve a callous enlarge¬ 
ment, or an indolent swelling behind. The last 
termination to be noticed is morlijicalion. This 
is often termed gangtkne, and implies 'the death of 
the part; it may be known first, by the dark 
Coloured discharge before mentioned, and after¬ 
wards, if not stopped in'its progress by the cold, 
flaccid, and tender texturb of the flesh in the 
M’ound, and that immediately surrounding it; it 
is furthermore indicated by the constitutional 
symptoms then exhibited, such as loss of appe¬ 
tite, weak, fluttering pulse, cold extremities, 
quick breathing and rapid diminution of bodily 
strength. I should have observed in my former 
remarks on this head.rthat the swelling of the 
aflected parts becomes enormous in size, extend¬ 
ing.,dtself in every direction, pervading the ceilu- 
l^i^cmbrane, and mortifying as it goes. It is 
(mn^cd by, a fatal distension of the vessels of the 
inflamed ^urfac^a,,. and a consequent loss of 
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nervous energy, animal heat, and so forth; per¬ 
haps in some few cases it may be brought into 
action more quickly than in others, from the 
constitutional susceptibility to this termination 
in the animal itself; it may, however, sometimes 
be suspended in its progress by the adoption of 
proper measures to assist the powers of the con¬ 
stitution, and enable it throw off the dead portions 
of the flesh from tlio.se that are sound under- 
neatli. I once saw this effect remarkably evinced 
in the case of a grey-hotmd, belonging to a 
sporting gentleman, wliose stock T used to attend; 
she hatl a considerable, swelling of one of the 
fore legs, from some unknown cause, which in 
spite of every means that were tried to remove 
it, continued fo grow larger and extend itself, 
till it became one general, dark, livid looking 
mass, the color of which might be clearly seqn 
through the white of her leg ; I therefore admi¬ 
nistered the tinclnra cinchona', or tincture of peru- 
vian bark, in proper proportions, and repeated it 
twice a day, till tlie whole of the fu:tid, offensive, 
mortified substance slipped off, and left the 
sinews, bone and vascular connexions of the limb 
at that part perfectly naked. It however after 
this, soon began to granulate, and by a little 
subsequent attention got quite w'ell in a fortnight. 

Ques. What mode of treatment would you adojd 
to remove external inflammation ? 

Ans. This would depend, in certain respects, 
upon the character or degree of it, or the. circum¬ 
stances that accompanied its existence^ If the 
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subject were plethoric, it would be prudent to 
bleed from the neck vein, taking away from 
three to four quarts of blood, then to purge, and 
after its operation to give occasional doses of 
diuretic and alterative medicine; this is all the 
constitutional treatment that is generally requi¬ 
red in the first stage of external inflammation, 
but even this, as to its extent, must be left to tiie 
judgment of the person by whom the patient is 
attended. In the local part of the treatment, 
there is often some variety arising from the 
causes that produced it, the parts affected by it, 
&c.; for instance, if tlie membrane lining the 
sheath of the perforating tendon be inflamed, or 
if there be, as the jockey’s vocabulary has it, 
''a clap on the hack sinew;" the topical remedies 
must consist in cooling, evaporating lotions, 
taking care to keep the inflamed parts almost 
constantly wet with them ; but this plan of treat¬ 
ment would be very hijudicious in deep and 
lacerated wounds, because it would prevent rather 
than promote the formation of matter. It is a 
fact proved by practical observations, that what 
would be beneficial and necessary in some cases 
of inflammation, would be highly improper in 
others; for example— in hard and painful tu¬ 
mours springing from bruises, and other causes 
we generally apply stimulants, in order to bring 
them to suppuration, whereas in inflamed eyes 
rfuch a mode of treatment wbuld be exceedingly 
injurious, inasmuch as it would increase rather 
than rejpoYO the violence of the symptoms. Again, 
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in inflatninHtion of {he sensible lamina, (see foot) 
we apply cold, in preference to hot poultices, and 
we do so, because we would prevent suppuration, 
and restore the feet by resolution ; if the former 
termination, or the suppurative process, were to 
take place, it is not improbable, that in some 
desperate cases, the hoof would sei)arate from 
the sensible foot, and the horse be thereby ren¬ 
dered totally useless; or if this were not the 
result, yet it would unavoidably prolong the 
disease far beyond the time required under the 
treatment above suggested. There are several 
other instances of this variety in the ''modus 
curandi" of external inflammation, which need 
not be especially referred to, I will therefore give 
a few dircctioils, as to the other means that are 
generally used for its removal :—namely, topical 
bleeding and counter-determination. Topical or 
local bleeding, where there is no constitutional 
excitement, is fur morc»prcierable to that culled 
general, because it unloads the vessels imme¬ 
diately supplying the inflamed parts, without 
drawing so largely from the system ; the advan¬ 
tages of this practice are seen in many instances, 
in "laminated" inflammation,—in sprains of the 
back sinew,—shoulder, &c., &c.,—particulail\ in 
cases of inflamed lainime, tl^at is, when the bbaxi 
is taken from the "toe vein," and <-opiousiy ab¬ 
stracted. What is termed counter-determination, 
is often absolutely necessary, and in general 
cases it is very beneficial; by the word,c««M/er- 
delermination, 1 mean the act of determining the 
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inflammation from its original seat, to another 
less important part; this is accomplished by the 
use of rowels, setons, &c., and should always 
be adopted in the treatment of wounds,—consti¬ 
tutional enlargements of the hind legs, (except 
they arise from general debility,) and in other 
instances, which cannot be distinctly specified in 
our present remarks. The treatment of >vounds 
in joints, in certain res])ccts, is peculiar to itself, 
the description of which w'c intend to give under 
the article wounds. There is also some differ¬ 
ence made in treating inflamed veins, to the 
general mode of removing external inflammation ; 
if the integuments only be inflamed, of course 
the difterence is very little, but if the vessel 
itself be affected, and its calibre enlarged by an 
accumulation of congealed blood, and other con¬ 
necting symptoms follow ; then the external ori¬ 
fice must be closed, either by the actual cautery, 
and repeated till the hehiorrliage is stopped, or 
instead of this, it may be pencilled with the 
^litrate of silver, or lunar caustic, which will often 
accomjdish this object, much more neatly and as 
effectually us the hot iron ; should it however 
fail, the vein must be taken up by a ligature 
above and below, and the congealed mass between 
it cleared out, so tltat the part may become a 
simple sore, when it will soon heal. It ought, 
nevertheless, to be remarked by the bye, that this 
is'seldom or never required, for it will generally 
submit to the former method of treatment, parti¬ 
cularly ij blisters be applied along the **corded 
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vein," to reduce the enlargement by absorption, 
and a mild dose of physic be giveft to assist in 
subduing the inflammation. Repeated blisters, 
(emollient poultices being applied between each 
blister,) with the above directions, and the remo¬ 
val of fungus from the orifice, (should it happen 
to rise), by the caustic tincture I shall prescribe 
when treating of vlccrs, will generally cure the 
worst cases of diseased veins, occasioned by 
unskilful bleeding, &c., that is, if care be taken 
to keep the horse from feeding for the first two 
or more hours after closing the hole, to suppr{;ss 
the bleeding, and mashes be given with grind 
for two or three days afterwards, insti'ad of hay 
and corn, in order to prevent active chewing. 

I will conefude ih.^ subject of external inflam¬ 
mation, by again remarking that there is a 
striking variety in the treatment thereof, and so 
extensive is this variety that no written descrip¬ 
tion, however minute, *can po.ssibly include all 
the particulars comprehended in it: nothing less 
than practical ability, derived from considerable 
experience, can fully prepare a person to meet 
them, or enable him to direct his treatment ac¬ 
cordingly. Let it suffice therefore to say, that 
the most usual plan of treatment is to bleed, 
purge, rowel or seton, fonient or poultice, and 
apply evaporating lotions to the part, so ns to 
remove it by resolution ; if however suppuration 
cannot be avoided, or is desirable at the time,* it 
should always be hastened by means of poultices 
frequently renewed, and assisted by t)ie appli- 
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cation of some stimulant, such as strong campho¬ 
rated liniment, or opodeldoc, or if particularly 
required at the time, a blister may be preferred. 
If the inflammation run on so violently as to 
produce gangrene or mortification, we must sup¬ 
port the system by powerful tonics, such as 
Peruvian bark, opium, camphor, and other anti¬ 
septic medicines, besides allowing the patient 
plenty of nutritions food. The following formula 
w ill he found of excellent service internally ad¬ 
ministered :—viz. 

Peruvian Barlj, I oz. 

Caiboiiatf of AmiKonia. 2 drins. 

Caniplior, 2 drms. 

0|>ium, 1 drill. 

Aroimitic Powder, 2 drms. 

Oil of Cloves, 15 drops. 

Mix w'cll together, and give in a bottle of good 
port wine, and repeat once or twice a day ; should 
the animal be very costife leave out the opium, 
but if not, never omit it on any account, because 
it is able (in my opinion) to exert an influence 
more antiseptic, than any other article in the 
Materia Medica. The external applications in 
those cases, must be such as jiroduce heat in the 
parts, and thereby co-operate in the separation 
of the dead flesh from the living; medicines 
of this class iiiclude spirits of turpentine made 
Jiot, oil of vitriol and spirits of wine equal parts, 
or "brandy and friar’s balsam in similar propor¬ 
tions, but previous to their use, it will be proper, 
in desperate cases, to excise or cut out a great 
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part of the mortified flesh by tlie bistoury, in 
order that the applications may descend more 
readily to the sound parts, and thus stimulate 
them to throw otF the ganj^renaus portions, and 
prevent the mortification going further ; antisep¬ 
tic fomentations of chamomile flowers, poppies 
and ale-dregs or yeast and hot water, should also 
be persisted in before the dressing, because they 
will materially assist the former in promoting the 
much desired process of exfoliation, or "stouir/ntiir." 
Let luo, however, strongly caution the practitioner 
against the folly of relying too much upon the 
eltie.acy of r.je;‘e out\\ard remedies, without the 
combined assistance of internal stimulants, the 
])robal>ility of recovery tlepending more upon the 
latter than tlie former. Having made these con¬ 
cluding observations, let us now refer to the next 
subject of discussion. 

Quics. lV/i(tl are the intkstines ? 

A.ns. By the word fntestines, we are to under¬ 
stand that very long but convoluted passage from 
the stomach to the tiHits, which is generally called 
the bowels; it is formed into certairt distinct 
portions, each of which will be briefly noticed as 
we proceed. The bowels are generally divided 
into small and large, the former are sub-divided 
into duodenum, jejunum,^ and ileum, and the 
latter are distinguished by the terms ceec^m, 
colon, and rectum; although the intestines at-e 
arranged for the sake of description into small 
and large, still they form, collectively considered, 
one great canal, which reaches from the pyloric 
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orifice of the stomach, to the spinchter ani, or the 
**fundament'' and is about thirty yards long; they 
are held together by an expanded fan-like mem¬ 
brane denominated mesentery, which adheres to 
the spine, and by its prolongations becomes the 
connecting medium of all the intestines; this 
membrane changes its phraseology into mesocolon 
a.iu\.mesorectnni, according to the parts with which 
it has attachment, it is the part through which the 
bowels arc supplied with blood and nervous 
energy, the channels that convey tliat fluid to 
them are called anterior and posterior mesenteric 
arteries, and the nervous influence is carried 
therelo by nu-ans of the mesenteric p/c.rMA\ How¬ 
ever let us briefly notice the liist bowel or daode- 
nuMi, this takes its name from the latin word 
dnodeni, or the number twelve, a term given it 
from its length in the human subject, being about 
twelve inches, but in the horse it is evidenly 
longer, and therefore the'phrase duodenum can¬ 
not be correct as it refers to him, but knowing of 
no other name to substitute in its stead, I will 
beg to continue the same a])pellation ; and pro¬ 
ceed to observe that the biliary and pancreatic 
juices are poured into it by the hepatic and 
pancreatic ducts. It is composed of three coats, 
namely, villous, m'uscular and peritoneal, and a 
secretion is also .formed to defend the villous coat 
from the mechanical or chemical irritation of the 
intestinal mass. The muscular tunic has its cir¬ 
cular and longitudinal fibres, by the united 
action of which the chyme is gently propelled. 
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This motion is by some called peristaltic, by others 
vermicular, from its resemblance to the creeping 
motions of the worm. The peritoneal coat is a con¬ 
tinuation of that investment which M'raps up, so to 
speak, the contents of the abdomen, and is termed 
peritoneum, it lubricates the latter, and keeps the 
viscera in their proper places. The second bowel 
is the jejuunm, and is so named from its being 
generally found empty, its minute structure need 
not be specified; let us therefore notice the 
ileum, this is the last small intestine, and it 
derives its name from being situated in the iliac 
region, it has a valve-lUic formation at its extre-. 
mity, or union with the cwcum, which is intended 
to prevent a regurgitation of the contents of tlie 
large bowels. 

The large intestines may now be referred to; 
the first of these is the caxuiii, it is suddenly 
united to the last mentioned bowel, and has its 
blind or closed end, frotu which circumstance it 
has probably obtained its name, it is not so wide 
as the colon is, but is, nevertheless, of equal 
imj)ortancc, in the exercise of the intestinal func¬ 
tions ; this intestine is generally full of hard 
dung in cases of spasmodic cholic, and re<piires 
the stimulus of a strong saline clyster to force its 
contents into the colon. The colon begins with 
rather a small calibre, but having passed on 
some distance in a contracted form, it suddenly 
enlarges into a long capacious canal, whose con¬ 
volutions vary in size as they proceed in their 
course, till they terminate in the rectum.* The 
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last bowel is named rectum, from its being straight, 
it is at this part we inject our clysters, and it is 
seldom that they go farther than to its uhion with 
the colon, it is thicker in its muscular coat than 
the other intestines, and ends with a protube¬ 
rance, technically named sphincter ani; this is a 
body of small muscles commingled with fat and 
other matter, and its use is to close the anal 
opening after the expulsion of the faeces. The 
latter could not be expelled without the uni¬ 
ted action of the abdominal muscles, a fact 
iclearly ascertained by observing the animal when 
“dunging.” I do not now intend to treat upon 
the physiology of the intestines, that having been 
briefly noticed under the head digestion. 

Ques. As diseases of the bowels are so frequently 
mistaken, or wrongly distinguished, I will thank you 
to descHbe to me the nature ^c. of enteritis, or 
inflammation of the intestines ? 

Ans. This is one of the most fatal disorders 
•.to which the horse is subject, it originates very 
•frequently from ill treated, or long continued 
cholic, sometimes, however, it is produced from 
high living,—from over exertion,—drinking cold 
water freely while in a state of profuse perspira¬ 
tion,—from a sudden change of temperature, that 
is, from being brought from grass immediately 
^to a close and hot stable; these are the causes 
that generally give rise to this dreadful affection, 
although it may sometimes occur from some 
unknoi^ or rather concealed cause. Let it 
proceed, however, from what source it may, the 
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most prompt and efficacious means must be adop¬ 
ted to arrest its progress, there must be no trifling 
here, but we must begin to work immediately, or 
we shall inevitably lose our patient. The principal 
symptoms by which its existence is discovered, 
are constant restlessness, pawing the litter with 
the fore feet,—kicking the belly,—looking to the 
flanks,—lying down and getting up again,—with 
a feverish dryness of the tongue, which is seldom 
present in spasmodic cholic; these characteris¬ 
tics increase in violence or extent, till the pulse 
becomes remarkably quick, but small and thread 
like,—the conjunctive membrane of the eye is 
deeply tinged with rSd,—the horse breaks out 
into profuse perspiration,—mortification soon fol¬ 
lows, and death closes the scene. To be more 
minute in our descriptions, we will observe, that 
the grand discriminating signs that distinguish- 
it from mere spasm, are the following ; viz., a 
deep continued red o& the membrane of the eye, 
before mentioned,—^a sharp, quick, corded and 
sometimes tremulous pulse,—the presence of con-*, 
siderable fever indicated by the state of thd* 
tongue,—the non-iutermission of pain,—constant-' 
ly up and down, extreme tenderness upon pres¬ 
sure of the abdominal rim or belly,—disturbed 
breathing,—and cold extremities. If these oymp- 
toms are clearly marked out, we may safely 
conclude that it is inflammation, upon the dis«p- 
very of which, we should immediately proceed tb 
draw from five to six or seven, yea, in some cases 
eight quarts of blood, and that at the'first time 
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of bleediog. unless the patient faint before its 
abstraction, after this, we must ‘‘rake” the animal, 
and inject the following laxative clyster:—viz. 

Epsom Salts, 4 ozs. 

Sweet Oil, | pint. 

Coarse Sugar 4 ozs. 

Warm Water, 1 Gallon. 

This may be repeated every four or five hours, till 
an evacuation is obtained. The following drench 
must.be given after the first injection :—viz. 

Castor Oil, 1 pint and a half. 

Warm Linseed Tea. 1 quart. 

Powdered Opium, 15 grains. 

Mix with the yolk of an egg, and administer to 
the horse with a drenching horn. If no laxative 
or purgative effect follow from the exhibition of 
this drench in twelve hours, one half of it may be 
given again, but followed up by clysters; as 
soon as the first dose of castor oil has been admi' 
nistered, the belly must be well rubbed with the 
following blistering composition, and repeated 
every two hours, until sensible counter-irritation 
takes place :—viz. 

Spirits of Hartshorn, 4 ozs. 

Spirits of Tuqientine, 2 ozs. 

Oil of Origanum, 1 oz. 

Olive Oil, 4 ozs. 

l^owdeied Cantharides, 1 oz. 

If this fail, apply a strong mustard embrocation 
made of spirits of turpentine, liquor of pure 
ammonia and best mustard, equal parts, with a 
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little warm water to give it a very thin consist¬ 
ence, this will frequently produce the best eflects. 
I should have observed also, in my previous 
remarks, that the bleeding should be repeated 
every four hours, if no relief is obtained, but 
decreased in quantity every time. The most 
necessary objects after venesection, are counter¬ 
irritation and clearing the fnecal passages; if 
very obstinate costiveness continue, notwithstand¬ 
ing the repeated use of the oil, 1 should give the 
following without delay:—viz. 

Barbndoes Aloes, 1 oz. 

Subcarboriatc of Potas.s, i oz. 

Gum Arabic,*! oz. 

Tincture of Opium, ^ oz. 

Jlot Water, I pint and a half. 


When dissolved and milk warm, give immediately. 
This may aj)pear a very formidable remedy to 
some persons, but practical facts have established 
its efficacy in cases of obstinate constipation, 
bej’ond a doubt, in many repeated cases. Not 
that I would advise the use of this prescription; 
if the costivencss can possibly be overcome by 
any of the expressed oils, and even when it is 
used, clysters must be followed up closely, in 
order to promote its speedy operation. In all 
cases of enteritis, after four or five laxative clys¬ 
ters have been given, throw up wartp water only, 
or linseed infusion, which will act as an emolli«iit 
fomentation to the inflamed bowels. The fatal 


symptoms, or those that betoken approaching 
mortification are, very cold extremities,—cold 
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sweats,—red membrane of the eye, —an almost 
imperceptibly quick pulse,—grating the teeth,— 
cold or nearly cold tongue, and delirium, with 
considerable prostration of strength ; a sudden 
cessation of pain, in addition to the signs just 
mentioned, may always be viewed as a sure 
proof of existing mortification. Throughout the 
whole of this disease, proper attention should be 
paid to the warmth and comfort of the animal, 
he should have his body covered, his legs banda¬ 
ged, a good bed must be given him to roll upon, 
warm water or thin gruel should be offered to 
him, and when convalescent, thicker gruel may 
be horned down him a lew times a day, warm 
mashes may be given, or if the attack occur in 
the summer season, he may be put'into a short 
for a few hours in the day, but should not 
be allowed to return to dry food too quickly, nor 
permitted to be turned out into a richly succulent 
/Pr luxurious pasture too j-suddenly, which will 
often cause a fatal relapse. Although the sub¬ 
ject must be kept warm in his extremities, yet 
his stable must not be hot, but cool and well 
ventilated, and also very roomy, particularly 
during his violent paroxysms of pain, or else he 
may seriously injure himself. 

Ques. Js there not also what is called villous 
inflammatim !(if the bowels 7 

Ans. Yes, and it receives the name of villous 
ffon^ the seat of its attack ; namely, the villous 
and not the peritoneal coat of the bowels, the 
latter covers the outer coat, while the former lines 
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the inner surface of the intestines. This disease 
is supposed, by some, to originate in some instan- 
ces from a translation of fever to that part, others 
dispute this, and more wisely ascribe it to super- 
purgation, or the immoderate etfect of purgative 
medicines, M'hich sometimes proves fatal. I Imve 
seen, in some cases, considerable portions of 
mucus pass from the bowels with the faical dis¬ 
charges, and cause excruciating irritation. One 
very particular case occurred some years ago, in 
the course of my practice, in which a respectable 
Druggist had given his horse too violent a dose 
of physic, and the reswlt was, such a prostration 
of strength from the drastic effects of the ball, 
that he coul^ not stand when he was lifted up; 
I immediately administered the following drench 
to him, and the effect was almost instantaneously 
beneficial; the horse “pricked tip his ears,' began 
to feed, let his belly^down, and very quickly, 
recovered. The following formula contains the 
ingredients that w^ere given :—viz. 

Starch Macilage, 1 quart. 

Milk and Mutton Suet boiled together, 3 pints. 

Sweet Spirits of Nitre, ■§ oz. 

Tincture of Opium, ^ oz. 

I never bled him, because muscular debility was 
the prominent symptom, irather than fever, or 
inflammation. I would however strongly advise, 
when inflammatory action is discovered, by aiL 
means to bleed, and that fseely, but not so largely 
as in enteritis; in addition to this, 1 would also 
blister the belly, or apply the mustard enibroca- 
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tion, and give (lie above mixture, repeating it ii 
found iieces.sary till the pain is removed, and the 
faecal passages are regular. The injection of an 
anodyne clyster might also be adopted, consist¬ 
ing of opium in some demulcent liquid, as thick 
gruel, or starch mucilage. This is all that is 
generally required, and will commonly prove 
ctFeclual. 

Qi. i:s. Is the .iaundice or yellows a very com¬ 
mon disease among horses ? 

■*'An 8. As a^j^rmary disorder it is not very 
j^'mnum, but a|' a siimpalhelic affection it fre- 
^’^cntly occurs ; b}' the wo,rd sympathetic 1 mean 
that it is the re.su!t of the livers sympathy with 
sonje other organ or organs then affected, as the 
;8tomach, lungs, &c. It doc.s, however, sometimes 
occur as an original disea.se, not that 1 now refer 
to what is termed hepatitis, or inllamination of the 
liver, for that is a distinct affection, character¬ 
ised by evident influimnatory action, in connexion 
jKy^!iq|her symptoms indicative of the present 
fflrapiaiiiit^P*J'he ^Jimndice appears to arise from 
pRIPItB{M£Hi%'ct or morbid action of the liver, where¬ 
by the bile is increased in quantity, or altered in 
quality; it may be known by the following 
signs'; viz., a yellowness of the membranes of the 
mouth, and inner surface of the eyelids, the 
iptier parts^ the eye are also often thus colored, 
the urinary fluid is tinctured with the same 
colour, the dung is generally hard and covered 
with mucous, though in some cases it is soft and 
liquid, the animal is extremely dull and heavy. 
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off of his appetite and very weak. There is 
seldom any inilammatory tendency in the system, 
hut a low fever accompanied with considerable 
debility and ^rcat stupor ; these are the ordinary 
characteristics by which the disorder is indicated. 
Haviu<r therefoire ascertainml the nature of the 
disease, we must j)i‘ocecd to bleed, regulating the 
cjuaiitity according to tlie condition of the animal, 
extent of the fever, &c., but copious bleeding is 
objectionable, unless the strength and excitement 
of the circulation demand it, which may be 
known by the pulse being quick and strong, an^j^ 
the extremities unusually cobl, ‘&c.; in' such.; 
cases “spare not but bleed largely, and 

afterwards inject the clyster prescrib^^nder the ■ 
head inteslinifs injlamcd^ repeating t^PTor three 
times a day, this will assist the operation of the 
follow'ing ball, which must be given about two 
hours after bleeding :—viz. 

Durbadoes Aloot, 2 drms 

t'alomel, ^ drm. 

Tarlarized Antimony, 1 drm. 

J^owdered Myrrh, 2 drdli^' 

Custilc Soap, 2 drms. 

Iloucy to form the mass. 

Repeat the dose every day till it purges, and then 
suspend its use until the bowels are right again, 
after which, if costive, giv^ the following fever 
ball every morning, till the fever, ^c;-ha8 wholly 
subsided :—^viz. . 

Antimdnial Powder, 2 drois. 

Nitre, i oz. 

Aloes, 1 drm. 

2 A 
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Gunphor, 1 drni. 

Ckistile Soap, 2 drms. 

Chamomile Powder, 2 drms. 

Honey to form the ball. 

TJiree or four of these balls w ill generally suffice. 
If the bowels be loose or relaxed from the begin- 
ning, give the following ball instead of the aloe.«, 
&c.:—viz. 

Calomel, ^ dnn. 

Opium, 1 drm. 

Tartarixed Antimony, 1 drm. and a half. 

Cuscavilin Powdered, 2 drms. 

Honey to form 1 ball. 

Repeat every day till thu b<i|l^els are restored, 
when tJie above fever balls without the aloes may 
be given'*wi^\ve have just directed ^ a blister on 
the right side, or a rowel ih the chest need not be 
applied, unless it he a clear case of hepatic 
inllainmation, when they Mill be of great service. 
As soon as the fever hps left, the yellowness 
nearly gone, and the patient is evidently mend¬ 
ing, the annexed restorative” balls M ill quickly 
restore the lost energies of an exhausted sys¬ 
tem viz. 

Pure Sulphate of Iron, I oz. and a half. 

Peruvian Bark, 3 ozs. 

Camphor 6 drms. 

Opium, 1 d|jm. 

- Powdered Myrrh, 1 oz. and a half. 

O^ of Aniseed, 1 drm. 

Palm Oil, to form 6 balls. 

One to be given every other day. During the 
whole, period of this disease, the aDimal’s drink, 
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should he warm, aud when his appetite is return¬ 
ing a few sweet carrots with a little sweet hay 
may be frivcii, with an occasional malt mash, till 
he is (juite recovered. If it occur in the summer 
season, a few hours run at grass in the day (but 
not at night for fear of cold) might he allowed, 
indeed will be found highly benclicial; if the 
disease take place in the winter, attend to the 
patient's comfort, but by no means keep him in 
a hot uuventilated stable. I have been rather 
minute on the present subject, in order to meet 
peculiar cases, but it may be observe<l by the 
way, that bleediuyg, oj)cniug the bowels, and a 
few stomachic OR l^hic medicines subsecjuently 
given, is all that i's generally requir cj^ 

Ques. are kidneys, oiiS of w/iat 

service are they in I he animal economy ? 

Ans. They are two very important glandular 
organs, and are situated in the abdominal cavity, 
one of which, or the ri^ht kidney, has attachment 
to the edge of the liver, while the other, or left, 
is more posterior in its situation, being conti¬ 
guous to the spleen ; they are not always precisely 
of one shn])e, even in the same animal, but their 
general form may be conceived by an examina¬ 
tion of the common kidney bean, to which they 
bear a very striking resemblance. They arc 
surrounded in some animals with,.a'Constdcrable 
quantity of adipose substance, but the horsV 
being designed for services requiring greater,ac- 
tivity than the former class of creatures, has much 
less of tideps, or fat about his kidneys than they 
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have, although they are always covered with a 
membrane lined with this sul)stiince. These 
organs present in their entire structure a most 
ex(jui.site piece of organization, their external 
surface is called their cortical portion, probably, 
because it incests tlie more internal parts of this 
viscus, it is extremely vascular, and is between a 
brown and red in its colour ; their more internal 
parts are dennnunated their Uihular and nicdiiilarif 
portion, which is comjmsed of an incalculable 
number of very small tubes, that increase in their 
calibre ns they unite with each other in their 
course, until tlu'y end in tlie remd pelvis, pouring 
the urine they convey into ^bibt cavity. This 
concave t|^||>'e of the kidney, wdiose membra¬ 
nous surface was called .^y a veterinary writer 
of the.old school, an expansion of the ureters, 
receives the urinary 11 aid wlmh is secreted from 
the "renal tissue,’' an<l carried into it by the tubu¬ 
lar oriliccs before mentiontd. It derives its name 
of pclris, 1 imagine, from its concavity or resem¬ 
blance in point of form to the hollow of a bason, 
and it sends forth a canal or pipe named ureter, 
wdiicb conducts the urine into the bladder near 
the neck, where it is inserted ; there is a pelvis 
to each kidney, and a ureter to each pelvis. 
Those two tubes or yiretcrs pass in their course 
from tire khtne^'S to the bladder in a very curious 
direction, they arc muscular and membranous 
in their texture, and it is by their muscular coat 
that they are able to drive the urine forward into 
its piflipcr receptacle. The renal organs are 
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supplied with blood by the emulgent arteries, 
which are two excc(*dingly large %"essels, and are 
branches of the posterior aorta; t!ie blood is 
returned from those viscera by certain veins, ori¬ 
ginating from the posterior rena earn, of the same 
name as their accompanying arteries, or those 
just mentioned, and the rand plexus furnishes 
tlicm with nervous influence, and extreme sensi¬ 
bility ; there are also two glandular appendages 
on the anterior surfaces of the kidneys, now called 
renal capsules, but Iprinerly capsahv nfrabiliara', 
they were thought to be “depufp Iddneps" by 
ancient anatomisiys, but their use has never yet 
been fully knowi,’^ey are supj)liod with blood 
from the sayie vessels tis the kidnlH^ are, and 
their form may be ascerdined by an examination 
of those organs. 

Ques. What raMrhs have you to offer relative 
to the physiology of the kidneys ? 

Ans. Their principal use is to form a fluid 
called urine, for which purpose they arc abun¬ 
dantly furnished with blood from the emulgent 
arteries, they are also highly sensitive, which 
is imputable to the spread of the renal plexus 
over their surfaces, and their excretory ducts 
serve to pass oft’ redundant and noxious ingre¬ 
dients from the circulating mass. ltjig^.generally 
allowed that the urinary fluid contains certain 
particles, which if not removed by the secreting 
action of those two grand animal elaboratorles. 
the kidneys, would be productive of disease, and 
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probably death. These organs may be consi¬ 
derably acted upon by different stimuli either 
inecliaiiicul or chemical; the most common mcc/ta- 
uiad stimuli to them are violent exercise, heavy 
burdens upon the loins, &c.; the chemical are 
diuretic substances carried to them through the 
medium of the circulation, which will act specifi¬ 
cally upon them; medicines of this class have 
alrea<ly been noticed under the bead diuretics. 
These organs are also excited to increased action 
from mere sjunpathy, or their nervous communi¬ 
cations with other parts of tnti .system. The most 
usual instance we have of principle in the 
horse is seen in the coiimiiiMiyctwx'cn them and 
the skin|||p the suimnli|ii wm^ the latter throws 
off more of the cutarllbus discharge, or what is 
commonly called sw'eat, t^ former or kidneys 
secrete comparatively littlemine; but on the con¬ 
trary in the winter, the perspiratory exudations 
are but small in quantity^ and seldom form more 
than the insensible perspiration, but the renal 
organs elaborate a much greater portion of the 
"saline fluid” than in the former season. These 
wonder-working specimens of the economy of 
animal function form but a small part of the 
many exquisite apparatuses that are employed 
in the irerfprmance of those admirable offices of 
nature, wdiimf So loudly speak, the hand that rules 
them is divine. Let me conclude this subject by 
stdting that I have omitted entering into a defi¬ 
nition of the analyzed properties of the urine. 
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because I view them as belonging more properly 
to tl»e interesting departments of that important 
science called chemistry. 

Ques. Whal are the diseases which these organs 
are subject to ? 

Ans. They are subject to diabetes, which we 
have already noticed, to hematuria, or bloody 
urine, which we shall hereafter treat ujmn, and 
to fiephritis, to which we will now direct our espe¬ 
cial attention. By the word nephritis 1 mean an 
indammatiou of the kidneys, this disorder is not 
so frequent witlt^tte horse as are many of his 
complaints, but sumciently common to demand 
our present i it often mistaken*, 

for cifstilis, as ■ it^P^ierafed, or indained bladder, 
but oftener Still, for simple stoppage of urine. 
In order, therefore, that a correct knowledge of 
the disease may be^rmed, and proper remedies 
adopted, it will be necessary to describe its 
causes, symptoms, aivd tenninations, and the 
mode of treatment required for its removal; one 
of the most freijuent causes of the present affec¬ 
tion is the inordinate use of diuretic medicines. 
Grooms and other stabularians are generally so 
very fond of giving “« /ew urine balls now and 
then," or on such trifling occasions, that they em¬ 
ploy them so often and in such tremendous doses, 
that the kidneys absolutely become iffflamed from 
their excessive administration, their secretory 
functions suddenly cease, and nephritis of jlhe 
worst kind follows, and all in consequence of un¬ 
due and repeated chemical excitement. Another 
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cause is metastasis, by which I mean, the trans¬ 
lation of disease from some other part to them. 
It is a fact well known to the observant practi¬ 
tioner, tliat influmraatiou w ill often shift from one 
part to another; a general inflammatory state of 
the system frequently centres itself, so to speak, 
in the feet, and produces inflamed laminae, or 
what is shrewdly termed by a certain class of 
sagacious horse fanciers “a fever Jell down in the 
feet again, very painful swellings of the hind 
legs of an inflamed character, w'ill often suddenly 
appear aft(;r an attack of Organic or internal 
ihflninniation, this I have repeatedly witnessed, 
and consider it to be an nature to relieve 

herself Tliesc and severa^ralMnslances equally 
as convincing, might be ^ducea to establish the 
probability of nephritis, being sometimes produ¬ 
ced by metastasis, but in ^11 such cases the 
translation of the disease may be attributed to a 
susceptibility in the organ secondarily attacked, 
to become thus suddenly affected. An imprudent 
transition of the animars situation from a warm 
or heated temperature to one that is exceedingly 
cold, may also be ranked as another fruitful ^luse 
of this complaint; the continuance or repration 
of wet upon the region of the loins in stormy 
or inclement weather, may be classed as another, 
particularly'-if the horse is made to stand in such 
a state exposed to the keen blast of an easterly 
wind, without any covering on his back. Indeed, 

I consider that this kind of treatment will produce 
it almojit' as naturally as fire will produce heat, 
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or the sun impart its light; if it does not have 
this effect it is certainly more from "good luck 
than good looking to:" nej)hritic inflammation thus 
occasioned, is caused, secondarily speaking, by 
the consequent suppression of that cutaneous dis¬ 
charge so commonly denominated sweat, through 
which the blood is driven from the capillaries, or 
extreme vessels, to the centre or to some important 
viscera, disposing them to excitement and disease. 
Severe exercise is also productive of nephritis, in 
which case the lumbar muscles (particularly those 
namdH psoas psoas parvus, on which 

the kidneys lie, orl^^hich they are attached), 
from the increase4 flnQfi^which they are put to, 
become inflamed jp^n^P^es, and communicate 
their own inflammation to the renal organs by 
sympathy, or else produce it therein by pressure, 
friction and the like J however, without specula¬ 
ting on the manner in which immoderate exercise 
may probably occasion *liis disease, let it suffice 
to say, that it is a matter of certainty that it will 
produce it. Some sudden jerk, or extraordinary 
exertion will likewise cause its appearance, such 
as forcibly backing the horse with a heavy load, 
or driving him furiously down a hill under such 
circumstances; these and other similar causes 
have produced it in scores of instances. It has 
been thought that calculous matter aflcimfulating 
in the renal pelvis is a frequent cause of nephritis, 
the action of which is chemical irritation, it may 
be so, I cannot contradict it, but must confess I 
have never known inflammation to follow'from 

2 B 
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such a cause, although I remember the case of a 
horse in which concretions of this kind, I had 
reason to tliink, had been forming some time in 
the right kidney, yet causing no material derange¬ 
ment in the aniinars general functions, till within 
the last day of his death, at w'hich time he sud¬ 
denly dropped down in his harness and died 
instantaneously ; on post mortem examination, I 
found no marks of"previous inflammation, but a 
great part of the medullary tissue of that organ 
. was converted into a stone, which was lod{^)d in 
its pelvis. Lastly, diuM|if; provender be 

included as an occasionalptausc, the manner of 
its operation need not the fact is suffi¬ 

cient, I have howcver''^^mp|iised it in my list, 
because I thought it would be the dast thing the 
owner would apprehend as the cause of this affec¬ 
tion, and therefore might aggravate the symptoms 
by an unconscious selection of improper food. 
The kind of provender that generally proves 
diuretic in its effects is bad hay and musty oats, 
but niorc! particularly fresh green tares ; I have 
seen them in the early part of the summer act so 
Klrougly as to produce diabetes, and would have 
caused nephritis if their use had not been sus¬ 
pended. This effect is, however, far from being 
invariable, for tares are doubtless excellent food 
for liorses'if i;noderately given, but still it will 
sometimes follow from an improper use of them. 

, Having briefly noticed the causes, let us now 
refer to the symptoms. One symptom is that of 
looking round to the flanks, and by so doing 
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showing in some degree the seat of his pain, the 
others are a straddling of his hind legs wudc 
apart,—a flinching when the loins arc pressed 
upon,—frequent attempts to stale, throwing out 
but few drops at a time and that often bloody,— 
considerable fever, quick pulse, cold extremities 
and great stiffness in moving. Tlicsc are the 
general indications, but no plan of symptoms 
however judiciously drawn, can be suflicicntly 
accurate without examination '"per rectum," that 
is bj^ introducing the arm into the last bowel. If 
the kidneys be inilM^d tlie bladder will not bo 
found tender on bemK^ressed upon by the hand, 
as is the case incystiti^nor will it be full; this is 
the only correct^iterion by which we can safely 
decide, I would therefore recommend it, in all cases 
where it is doubted which is the seat of the 
attack, the bladder or kidneys. The lermirtations, 
as they are called, of this disorder, are the same 
as those of external inflammation ; resolution, or 
the restoration of the kidneys to their natural 
standard, is the only one to be desired, and may 
be accomplished by certain means which 1 shall 
shortly notice ; siq>puration, or the formation of 
matter is sometimes, though seldom, the result of 
nephritic inflammation. 1 once saw a case of 
this kind in which nearly, the whole renal tissue 
was converted into pus, the quantity of which 
could not be less than two quarts, the- other 
kidney was healthy, and appeared to have caaried 
on, though imperfectly, the functions of that 
which was diseased. Lastly, gangrene o^ morti* 

2 B 2 
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fication may be noticed as a termination, this can 
only be known to have taken place by examina¬ 
tion after death, when the kidneys w’ill be found 
consid(;rably enlarged, black and loose, or flaccid 
in their texture, breaking into pieces by the 
slightest pressure. 

Ques. Having treated upon the causes, symp¬ 
toms ami terminations of this disease, give me a 
description of the treatment necessary to remove it? 

Ans. If the patient be in fair condition, take 
off* from live to six (juarts of blood, and shpuld 
the pulse and other febM|g||Symptoms remain 
undiminished after the laplNpln five or six hours, 
repeat the bleeding, buri^smaller quantities, an 
aloetic purge dissolved in Iii\|iNed tea may be 
given, and the following clyster thrown in soon 
after:—^viz. linseed three or four ounces, marsh 
mallows five ounces, boiled in six <|uarts of water 
down to live, then strain off', and add half a pint 
of sweet oil, when milk wartn put in it one drachm 
of opium and give. Let not the theoretical mo¬ 
dernist give the unmeaning sneer to this kind of 
clyster, because preferred to one of simple warm 
water, or that of salt and thin gruel, for in no case 
perhaps, is the good effect of anodyne-demulcent 
injections, more strikingly exhibited than in the 
present disorder, they sweetly soothe, as they lie 
in the bowels, flip surrounding connexions of the 
then inflamed organs, and give considerable ease 
to the suffering animal. The same clyster (omit¬ 
ting the oil and opium) may be repeated with 
evident •advantage two or three times in the day. 
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if the patient is not better. As it regards the 
aloctic purge just recommended, I would here 
observe, that some persons prescribe oily laxa¬ 
tives, as being milder in their operation than the 
aloes, but this is a punctilio in practice which I 
have never yet found necessary to insist upon, 
having always witnessed the best elleets from the 
latter, particularly if given in mallow decoction, 
or linseed itifusion ; this, however, may be left to 
the choice of the practitioner himself The next 
point in our treatment is connter-irritatit)n, to 
effect which ncithe||hfotcrs nor turpentine a]>pli- 
cations must be a]>pl^|t, jj^'cause they by absorp¬ 
tion become a direct ej^cimnt to the kidneys, but 
the followin" mlfcturc should be well rubbed on 
the loins, and a sheep skin covered overall:—viz. 

Spirits of Hartshorn, ‘2 oz. 

Tincture of Camphor, 2 oz. 

Best Powdered Mustard, lb. 

Add water sufficient to make it the consistence of 
cream. With respect to the internal medicines 
necessary after the [mrgative, it may be remarked 
that no diuretic ingredients should be given, they 
having the same effect as the outward applica¬ 
tions we have just forbidden. A late popular 
author in order to avoid this result recommends 
the use of opium, ipecacuanha, acetated liquor 
of ammonia, and other articles, whose properties 
he considers to be diaphoretic; I highly appre¬ 
ciate the superior abilities of this talented wTiter, 
and cannot but concur with him on thia point. 
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them, in some respects, as it regards their func¬ 
tions. They are classified into capsular, connecting 
and sttspensort/. The capsular are such as sur¬ 
round joints, and prevent the escape of ^novia, 
or joint oil; ligaments of this description belong 
to the knee and bock, and other joints of the 
same nature. The corinecting ligaments are those 
that envelope the more external parts of a joint, 
and are of a different form to the latter, they 
serve to keep the parts to which they are fixed 
more firm and secure than they would otl^j||ise 
be. The last order, or therS^pensory liga^^Mib 
are such as suspend part|||||||i& instance' 
kind is that which joinj|E orWther holds the liver 
to the diaphragm, but the m^L striking speci¬ 
mens of this sort of ligament,^H|i^^the 
colli, or ligament of the neck, and the elastic 
suspensory ligament of the sessamoid bones. They 
are designe^QK^ give strength to these joints 
when under ipl force of superincumbent weight, 
ar the concussion which takes place when the 
limbs are in strong action. 

Ques. Wluxt is the lives 1 

Ans. The liver is an organ too well known to 
need a minute description, we wilr^erefore 
merely state,«end that briefly, its situation, use 
and formation. It is situated partly in the right 
and partly in the leSUhypochandrium, its convex 
portion lies uppnvtbe diaphragm, and upon its 
concave surface are placed the small bowds, mmI 
some other important organs. chief mm is 
form bile,, and thus to purify the blood, 
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brought to it from the abdominal viscera, on 
which account it is called an excremenlal gland ; it 
effects this by the su|>ply of venous instead of 
arterial blood ; but how or in what manner the 
biliary secretion, viewed as a process, is elabo¬ 
rated is equally niy.sterious, with many other 
instances of animal functitm that are still involved 
in deep obscurity. I will therefore leave it, and 
refer to the J’ornmlion of this viscus, or its organa, 
structure; it is capacious in size, and lobulated 
in fol^^bv which term 1 mean that it is divided 
iu^'^hevetal divisionfJljtHed its lobes, two of which 
arie large and the omers small, its substance is 
glandular, and the seat of those numerous secre¬ 
tory and excretojfpr,tubes that arc engaged in the 
elaboration of the bile, and its stib-serpient collec¬ 
tion and conveyance into the hepatic duct; its 
interior is also made up of nervotMi^ioihcutions, 
venal branches, and interstitial sublj^^e, and the 
whole viscus is furnislAd with blood for its own 
nutrition, independent of its secreting office, by 
the hepatic artery, which is a vessel that proceeds 
from the divisions of the postericr aorta, and is 
very small, considering the superior magnitude of 
the organ which it supplies. The materials from 
which the biliary fluid is separated, , are derived 
from th^ venee porta hepal^ee, or vessels that 
carry venous blood to the liver, fpr the important 
piirgoses of secretion. Thqse vessels spring from 
a trunk called vena porta, which is formed from 
those vmifs whosdi* office is to return th^ blood 
from the chylopoetic viscera; after tlie qualities 
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of the venous blood have been expended in the 
formation of bile, it is brought back again by 
the hepatic veins, and carried from thence into 
the general circulation. The nerves which give 
sensibility to the liver, spring from the great 
symjmthelic, and form an expanded web termed 
heimlic jtlexus; they are not very extensive in 
their communications, to which circumstance may 
be imjnited the comparative insensibility of this 
organ, when contraslcd wnth other viscera of 
much less size, and apparently minor importance 
than itself. There are ii&o excretory ducts or 
tubes in this viscus called. hilinri, or biliary 
pores, into which the secreting terminations of 
the vena porUe enter; they :l|Fe originally very 
small, but gradually enlarge in 'their calibre, 
till they form one superior pipe, named ductus 
hepalicus. Of M|patic duct. This tube is seen on 
its cohcav^^^face, and proceeds in its course a 
short distance, when it Snters the duodenum, or 
first bowel. 

Ques. What remarks haveyqu to offer concerning 
the disease commonly called locked jaw ? 

An 8. This disorder is a spasmodic affection 
of the nerves, which produces a general contrac¬ 
tion of the muscles. It may be known by the 
following symptoms «—viz. the projection of the 
haw of the eye when the head is elevated, causing 
the body of the eye to sink completely iit its 
sobket,—the tremulous agitation of the tail,—a 
universal stiffness of the whole body, and lastly, 
which is the most characteristic sign of all, by 
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the fixed and immoveable state of the jaws. 
Tliese are the most prominent symptoms when 
the disease is established, but in the commence¬ 
ment of it they arc not so violent, although 
precisely the same in their nature, lle.specting 
the treatment of this disorder I shall say but little, 
because all the proposed remedies after a fair 
trial, have in nineteen cases out of twenty, totally 
failed; some recommend aflTusion of or immersion 
in cold water, others prescribe the use of antispas- 
modics, while others depend entirely on cojdous 
bleeding, with the .^plication of a powerful 
blister along the wHble spipe. The treatment 
1 generally adopt is to bleed freely, blister 
the neck and s{^e, insert rowels, administer 
anli-spasmotfic drenches down the nostrils, but 
always dissolve them in some mucilaginous infu¬ 
sion, such as linseed tea, 8cc., in oj^ni^to prevent 
their otherwise chemical irritation the nasal 
membrane ; in addition to this 1 ftm injcct pur¬ 
gative clysters, and afterw'ards clysters of opium 
and assafeetida in thin gruel, about two drachms^ 
of each, in two quarts of the liquid. The anti-'’ 
spasmodic medicine I administer internally, is 
in the following proportions:—viz. 

Spirits of Hartshorn, 1 oz. 

Camphor, 2 drms. 

Opinm, 2 drms. 

Brandy, 4 oz. 

Linseed Tea, 1 pint. 

This is one dose; the patient should have all the 
advantages of cool air, but never suffef^d to be 

2 c 2 
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cold in his extremities. Let me conclude iny 
remarks on the disorder now under consideration, 
by observing, that for further information as to 
this terrible aflectioii of the nervous system, a 
more voluminous treatise on veterinary pathology 
might with advantage be consulted. 

(^i! Ks. (Jive me a description of Ike strncture ^'c., 
of the i.c Nos ? 

Ans. I'he lungs are those organs which are 
engaged in the important process of respiration^ 
or the common act of breathing. They are 
situated in the cavity the chest, and are 
lobulatcd in their strycture, that i.s, they are divi¬ 
ded into certain distinct portions called their 
lohes. Their two great divisioii‘6 are named right 
and left lobes, each of which is subdivided into 
smaller ones denominated lobules; the part that 
thus divides is termed mediastinum, and is 

formed from^ duplicature of the pleura, or that 
membrane l%lch lines tht sides of the thorax, or 
chest, and by continuity spreads itself over the 
external surfaces of the lungs. The lungs need 
not be defined as to their peculiar shape, let it 
suffice to say, that they are made up of the 
large and small branches of the wind-pipe, of 
blood vessels, &c., and also interstitial substance 
called their parenchynip ; a delicate mucous mem¬ 
brane lines the inside of the larynx, or top of the 
great air tube just'mentioned, and continues till it 
reaches its minute bronchial ramifications, where 
it forms little cellular bags, denominated by 
anatomists vesiculee pulmoncdes, but in plainer 
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language air cells. It is through the medium of 
those cells that the air is diH'iisod over the sub¬ 
stance of the lungs, and becomes the cause of 
their singular lightness, from which eircuinstanet? 
they have, probably, derived tin; vulgar name of 
“liff/ils." Those organs are thought to Uv /nt.ssirc, 
which means that they take no a< livt‘ part in the 
motions called inspiration and eN]>iration, but 
merely receive the air thrown into them during 
the inspiratory act. This however we leav*- with¬ 
out disputing ujmn, and beg to stahs (hat they 
are chiefly sup|)lied vwith blood by the pulmo¬ 
nary artery, which bifurcates into right and left 
portions, the latter furnishes the left lung, the 
former the right lung. After it has entere<l those 
bodies it rainiiies so extensively, that its ^iiost 
minute ramifleations are too small and nnm(<rous 
to be discovered without microscopic observation. 
Tw’O arteries called brotwhiul, gi#|&Utrimcnt or 
life to their parenchyfha, and beautifully 

convolute the external coats of the pulmonary 
artery, as well as the extreme branches of the 
wind-pipe. The pulmonary veins take their 
origin from the extremities of the pulmomiry 
artery; they begin very small but enlarge as they 
proceed, till they form one great trunk, by which 
the blood is conveyed to ^he left auricle, to he 
received by the same ventricle, and then by the 
circulating channels carried over the whole sys¬ 
tem. The lungs are not endued with'sensibHity 
equal to other organs, not superior to themselves 
in point of importance, but what measure pf it 
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they do possess is derived from the communica¬ 
tions of the pur nt^nm, or eighth pair of nerves, 
and the great sympulhelic which form a delicate 
w'fl) called pnltitonan/ plexus; they arc furnished 
with ahsorhents whose use is to prevent serous 
acciimnlation, or hydrolhorax, and to answer other 
purpose s connected with the functions of the 
lungs. It remains, before *ve conclude this sub- 
Je( i, lo r<>mark. that is exuded from the 

sides of the chest, to lubricate the viscera of that 
cavity, and prevent adhesion, a super-abundance 
of this iluid, which is called%f%um’ plur<r, consti¬ 
tutes, as before ol^erved, - the disease named 
hydrothorux, or water in the chest, and is fre- 
(picntly the termination of that terrible affection, 
intlaniinatiou of the lungs and chest. Let us 
now refer to the physiology of the lungs. 

Qi' ICS. mean hy iheir physiology ? 

Ans. word I mean a knowledge of 

their ftiinclra^, use, and Economy, considered as 
organic bodies. The common acts of inspiration 
and expiration are the result of mechanical influ¬ 
ence, (so to speak), buf it is also truly, indeed 
vitally necessary that a chemical apparatus should 
be put into operation, as weir as the former, in 
order that certain indispensable changes might 
take place, to prepare the circulating fluid for 
the purposes of i^utrition, reparation, &c.; these 
chaitges will be '^briefly noticed in our fatui« 
definitions of the chemical functions of thelungps. 
Let us therefore in attempting to define the great 
act of respiration to divide it into two parts, Viz., 
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its mechanical and chemical processes. Fiivst 
the mechaaical process of breathing, this is hrbuglit 
about by the agency of certain imiscles, including 
ihe inspiratory and e.xpiratorv ; the former order 
expand the chest and admit the air into the 
lungs, and the latter ex])el it from tliein, each of 
these mu.scles has obtained its name accoiiliuii to 
its situation, oflices, &c. Those eugaeed in 
inspiratioii belonging’^ the horse are tecluiically 
named lecatorcs costarUiA, because; tlu;y raise 
the ribs, the external and internal inlnrosta/s, 
because they are between the ribs, the iransrrr- 
salis costarum, or tranpers^ muscle of the ribs, 
the sterno costalis, on account of its origin from 
the sternum or breast bone, ami its insertion at 
the ribs; the serralus Iambus, from its size ainl 
saw-like appearance ; the inlcrcoslults communis, 
or common intercostal; and the tiiap^agm, wliich 
is the midriff or muscular nartit yM ithat divides 
the chest from the abd<fmen. I’liisHfis ct^sider- 
ed by the celebrated Haller as the noblest muscle 
next to the heart, in the whole system, this may 
be inferred from the title which he gives it, he 
calls it the "nobilissimus post cor imtsculus," or 
noblest muscle after the heart; there are other 
muscles occasionally called into action during 
disturbed respiration, but t^eir enumeration can¬ 
not now be given. I would therefore refer you 
for a description thereof, to some voluminous 
anatomical treatise under the head myology. The 
expiratory act, or that by which the air is expel¬ 
led, does not require such active agency from the 
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muscles as the former does, but appears to con¬ 
sist more in a relaxation of the inspiratory, than 
any particular effort of the abdominal muscles, 
the latter, however, certainly do act in some, 
degree, for they contract the thorax, and by 
forcing tlic contents of the abdomen upon the 
diaphragm compress the Jungs, and the aif is 
expelled. The common muscles of expiration are 
called obii</ims exlcrnus ah^^inis, ohliquns internus 
uhdominis, transversalis al^minis, and rectus abdor 
minis ; for a knowledge of the meaning, origin, 
ins(<rtion, kc.,#f t^sf Uiitu^les, I would recom¬ 
mend the readipil o^ercival’s excellent work on 
the ail atomy of the'^ horse. 

Ques. Ifavinsf briefly treated upon the mechani¬ 
cal process of respiration, let me request'you to describe 
the chemical functions of the lunsfs? 

A NS. To .do this it will be necessary to notice 
the corapo^^: |>arts of the atmosphere, or air we 
breathe. 'Rre air is an Elastic constituent fluid 
composed of distinct proportions, to which have 
been given certain appropriate names, according 
IjP their properties and compositions ; it may be 
remarked by the way, before T begin to 
describe them individually, that to enter into an 
enlarged description of the various chemical phe¬ 
nomena connected with respiration, is more than 
I intend to undertake, nor do 1 mean to notiOe 
the ingenious s{ieculationa offered by cei^in 
popular authors concerning it, such as those of 
Mumenbach, Monsieur Lavoisier, Dr. Crawford, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, and others; such a detail 
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MTOuld be exceedingly tedious, if not also unsatis¬ 
factory. I will therefore pass by them, and 
commence by directing your attention to that 
vital constituent of the air called oxygen. This 
portion of the atmosphere is so named from its 
disposition to acidify, in proof of which we have 
only to refer to its peculiar effect upon metallic 
substances, the most striking instance of which 
is its influence upon iron. This metal if exposed 
to the air will in a few days have rust on its sur¬ 
face, which is nothing more than an oxyd, or an 
imperfect acid. Howtl^^ to the point, let us 
notice It as the basis of a^^spheric air, it has 
received the name of Wr,” because no crea¬ 
ture with respirative organs can live without it; 
this fact has been realized by certain experiments 
truly illustrative of it, one of them is that of 
putting a small living creature under a glass 
constructed for that piupose, in wl||^ state this 
vivifying portion of »e air has neen wholly 
excluded, and as Uboii as the latter was totally 
expended, and no fresh supplies could be ol^ 
tained, death immediately followed. ]£ven vegUMi 
table productions cannot live without it;, for wt Bfii 
deprived of it they shortly wither, droop and die. 
The necessity of a liberal allowance of this 
salubrious principle for the preservation of health, 
both among human subjects and animals, is daily 
seeir, for while only allowed a diminished portion 
of ft, they become feeble in their energies,* or 
diseased in their s^tem. Although this is ii) 
ahsolotely neceasary to life, yet mde» it is 
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breathed in combination with its proper pro¬ 
portions of azote, or nitrogen gas, it will prove 
exceedingly injurious and even fatal. Animals 
coniiued to oxygen gas exclusively, appear to 
die from over excitement, and indeed smaller 
qualities of it, not amounting to pernicious 
proportions, will produce a kind of intoxication 
upon the person exiiosed to its action; this 
is owing, probably, to a redundant evolution of 
cahuic, during its decomposition in the lungs. 
Another property of o:p^gen is to change the 
colour. This fact hattf^Heen clearly established^ 
uj>ou the basis of^i^tual experiment, there can, 
therefore, be no need for a description of the 
manner in which this change upon the circulating 
fluid is produced; if however the inquisitive 
should desire further information, on this parti¬ 
cular ])oint, they can consult the best authorities 
on this pleading topic pf^ulmouary physiology 
with considerable profit and interest. Lastly, we 
will notice one more importalfl quality attached 
*\o this constituent of the atmosphere; namely, 
its power of co-operating in, though not entirely, 
producing animal heat. 1 mean by this term 
animal heat, that temperature! which the body 
maintains while in a state of vitality; this is 
partly owing to the, disengagement of -caloric, 
which is thrown ofF.from the oxygen in the act of 
inspiration. The term caloric means the principle 
of Meat, which is derived not only from this portion 
of the air, but also from other substances, such a6 
the chyle, &c., although we admk that rite J#me'r 
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furnishes the most. To describe the different 
theories broaclied upon the nature, production, 
effects, propagation. See. of caloric, considered as 
an operative principle, would be perfectly out of 
place at this time, such a description having no 
direct reference to the present subject; we shall 
there confine our observations solely to the 
production of animal heat, as constituting a 
part of the physiology of the lungs; to prove 
that heat is envolved in the system, through the 
inspiration of air into those organs, we might 
refer you to the fact%it|t arterial and venous 
blood have both been distin^ly mixed with e(pial 
parts of water, and the forrher imparted a greater 
heat than the latter. Again, subjects have been 
strangled, an*d the blood contained in the arteries 
was found warmer than that of the veins, and 
why so ? we answer, because the latter had not 
since its return frotn th^^yiscera and other parts 
of tlTe body, yet cor^ in contact with the air 
through the raeditfhi of the pulmonary circulation. 
Besides these facts, we have also further proofiii 
of this theory, from inference as well as practical 
demonstration. ' To what, 1 ask, can we impute 
the increased temperature of persons or animals, 
when engaged in strong and violent exertions, 
particularly that of horsp racing, but to the 
super-abundant absorption or rather inspiration 
-of the oxygen from the atmo'spherc? in which 
cases, nature in order to prevent a fatal accupiu- 
latioB of this principle, sets about its removal by 
tha^ cooling process perspiration. The’produc- 
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tion of animal heat is, however if minutely consi¬ 
dered, a profound mystery to man; because 
several ingenious opinions have been formed 
concerning it, but totally differing from each 
other, and after all, the subject still remains in¬ 
volved in profound obscurity. We would however 
remark by the way, that the doctrine of nervous 
energy as productive of it, in contradistinction to 
that of oxygenic influence has been ably advo¬ 
cated by Sir B. Brodie and others. Let us now 
proceed to notice, by way of conclusion, nitrogen 
gas mn\ carbonic acidg 9 ilii%ltpirmin^ the remain¬ 
ing portions of the Atmosphere; it is generally 
considered that the rormer of these, if breathed 
alone, will destroy animation,- although its com¬ 
bination with the other parts of the air is ne¬ 
cessary to sustain life, it will destroy combustion 
alone, whereas oxygen is the true supporter of it. 
I shall not attempt to give a minute description 
of this principle, let the elbservations, therefore, 
just made suffice, and permit ale fmally to notice 
carbonic acid gas, this is much the smallest 
portion of the air, being supposed to form not 
more than one thousandth part of it; it is highly 
destructive of animal life, but is always inclined 
from its specific gravity to descend, from which 
circumstance it is found in its concentrated form, 
or is more abundant, near the earth, or in subter-* 
raneous caverns. ' This aeriform fluid is also 
produced from several other substances, either by 
fermentation or other causes, and will destroy 
csrobustion immediately; it fatas been called 
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'[fixed air[' and may be found in ale casks in 
abundance, where it will extinguish the light of a 
candle in a minute; I before remarked that it 
would destroy life, this brings (o my recollection 
a very singular fact illustrative of this assertion, 
namely ; two men were put into a bet^r puncheon 
to clean out and remove the stale dregs that 
had accumulated at the bottom, but no sooner 
had they got into the cask, than they fell down 
prostrate, being suddenly deprived of all jdiysical 
strength ; it however fortunately occurred, that a 
timber carriage, was by the common brew¬ 

ery establishment w^re i]|^appencd, at the very 
same time, and the j^bain was immediately taken 
otF and used for the^irpose of dragging out the 
victims of this life-destroying gas; the men on 
being laid flat upon their backs appeared to be 
lifeless, but in a few mmutes afterwards, return¬ 
ing animation appcaip^^^^ ihe muscular action 
of their eye-lids, and tjther parts of their face, in 
the occasional si^ or faint inspiration, and by 
other striking symptoms then exhibited, till by 
fresh supplies of pure air which they received, 
they gradually and perfectly recovered. Having 
stated what 1 conceive to be the essential points 
connected with the physiology of the lungs, in as 
brief and explicit a manner as 1 possibly can; 
I will leave this delightful subject, and refer you 
for farther information to some elaborate treatise 
upon the respiratory functions, in which it is 
more amply and superiorly illustrated. 
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Ques. Hnvinff described the anatomy and physi¬ 
ology of the lungs, now define that most frequent 
affection to which thegL are subject, named i*neu- 

MONIA? 

A NS. Tlie word pnemnoina is used by medical 
no.sologists, to express the disease more common¬ 
ly named inflammation of the lungs. In order to 
do justice to this important subject, it will be 
lU'cessaiy to treat distinctly upon its symptoms, 
causes, terniiiiatioBS, and the treatment necessary 
to subdue and remove it;, the preceding symp¬ 
toms arc a shivering iil^^extreme dullness,— 
unwillingness to mov||—lo» of appetite, and a 
slight disturbance orthe J^reathing,—these are 
followed if not removed by more decisive charac¬ 
teristics, such as cold extremities— a‘n indistinct, 
oppressed [)ulse,—expanded nostrils, considerable 
heaving of the flanksi^{Sometimes actually ex¬ 
ceeding the pulse in ptnl^ill|^ quickness), a purple 
colour of the nasal meinn^e^striking redness 
of the conjunctiva of the eyt|P-pointing of the 
animal’s nose to his sides, (a symptom mistaken 
by the mere superficial observer, for a species of 
cholic), a fixed and wide position of the fore 
quarters,—with extreme or rapid action of th^ 
muscles of respiration. The patient very seldom 
lies down, or if he dpes, it is only for a few 
minutes, on account of the||increased difficulty he 
feels in breathing while in^hat posture, his coun¬ 
tenance betokens great inward pain, and ius 
mouth is hot and dry, indeed the symptoms olften 
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increase so rapidly in their violence, that the 
horse sinks in a few hours after his attack, and 
suddenly drops down ami dies. The signs of 
approaching, or existing nlortification, arc a 
universal coldneiss <0Ver the surface of the bodv'', 
particularly the extremities, and often the tongue, 
the teeth grate, and if the blood be drawn at this 
time, it will trickle down the neck as thick as 
treacle, rather than flow freely from the venal 
orifice,—the pulse can scarcely be felt at the 
heart, much less at the artery, and the animal 
is evidently dying, causes of this disorder 

are various-, the inosklrca u^t are changes of tem¬ 
perature, immoderuto exeroon, and suppressed 
perspiration, iet uWhriefly notice them in their 
proper orders. First, chauges of lemperalurc; 
these may consist in a sudden transition from 
heat to cold, or cold tfl Uh eat, the latter is most 
common; 1 am awmMtJ^iat many practitioners 
advocate the former, tfifory with considerable abi¬ 
lity, but from the^ife&servations 1 have been able 
to make, 1 am inclined to think that /teal is 
oftener the cause than cold. This may also be 
inferred from analogy, or comparing human with 
animal pathology, it is a fact, I conceive, dispu¬ 
ted by none, that this affection is conspicuously 
less prevalent among the peasantry of this coun¬ 
try, who have abundant opportunities of enjoying 
the pure breezes of .the open uncontaminated air, 
than it is with those who reside in close or oon- 
fined places, such as the metropolis, &c.; many 
of the latter cIms of persons generally live a life 
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of almost perfect ^^domesticity,'' as ajEte veteri¬ 
nary author terms it; in consequence of which, 
they arc repeatedly attacked M'ith pneumonia in 
its worst forms, or else become the subjects of 
some slow chronic affection of the lungs, whereby 
they are made to drag out a lingering existence, 
under the wasting, destructive influence of pulmo¬ 
nic disease. Indeed, 1 think it might be clearly 
ascertained, could the medical records of every 
practitioner be suU^itted to examii^tion, in 
order (o com])are the difference, that the number 
of pneumonic eases, as occurring among indivi¬ 
duals who are shut yup in offices, schools, &c., 
W'hen contrasted with tho^ whose occupations 
are more healthy, and- do not require them to 
breathe the fumes of an unwholesome heated 
atmosphere varies considerably, the former far 
l^xceeding the latter im4heir proportions. This 
remark will hold equaWy lits got/d in reference to 
the diseases of the horse. How seldom do U'e 
see this disorder rage in farm#s stables, we may 
witness mange, surfeit, farcy and other com¬ 
plaints, which are the result of poverty and hard 
work, but pneumonia is of very unfrequent occur- 
rence» this may be imputed tq the cool and even 
cold condition of their stables; but on the con¬ 
trary among post apd ooach horses, those of 
waggon proprietors, the high-bred hunting studs, 
of livery establishments, and those of sporting 
gestlei^n, it repeatedly occurs; and why so? 
We answer, because they are generally brought 
under a system of artificial management, in which 
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they are obliged to breathe the vapours of their 
own breath, urine, and a heated atmosphere. Ini' 
short, I may say, that I have had twenty cases 
among the latter to one of the former. Another 
cause is immoderate exertion, not that this will 
produce it without the concurrence of hot air, and 
other causes; it will, however, more readily dis¬ 
pose the lungs to an attack of inflammation, than 
they would otherwise be, particularly if the sub¬ 
ject be i^an unprepared state for severe exercise. 

I now chiefly refer to the horse that is pampered 
up by the preparatory processes of the dealer, in 
order to fit him for sale, to make him look "cyeahle" 
and ‘'plump," or in a fair state for commanding 
exhibition; under these circunr-stances he is so 
clogged witl/superabundant flesh, or us the deal¬ 
er’s phraseology has it, so full of “loose lumber,'' 
that even common, exercise will fatigue him, how^ 
much more so the excessive labour to which he is* 
sometimes put by the pftrchaser, who, perhaps, is* 
a coach proprietor, and is obliged in order to ac-. 
commodate his passengers, to suflier his cattle to, 
be driven in that state, at the unfeeling rate of tens 
or twelve miles an hour, both “uphill and down 
dale;" I say in that state, because it does not 
always happen that he remembers to prepare his 
newly bought horse for workjby bleeding, physick¬ 
ing, &c. The principle, on which immoderate 
exertion may be said to act in the production of 
pneumonia, appears to be this, namely, the animal 
is forced to breathe oftener than vt'hen in ,a more 
calm state, by means of which more cedoHc 
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evolved in the circulation, than can be got rid of 
by that cooling process, perspiration ; the lungs 
are therefore surcharged with an exuberant in¬ 
crease of animal heat, a congestion of accumulated 
blood is lodged in their vessels, and the nervous 
energy becomes so far exhausted as to completely 
derange their important functions, and dispose 
them to pneumonia of the worst kind. I have 
generally found iniiammation of those viscera 
much more fatal, under such circumstances, than 
when occasioned by mere plethora, or the other 
ordinary exciting causes that commonly produce 
it, The last cause to be included is suppressed 
perspiration; we shall not dwell largely on this 
point, suffice itv to say, that the cutaneous dis¬ 
charge is suddenly stopped by an undue exposure 
either to cold air or wet weather, this drives the 
blood from the extremities to the centre, parti¬ 
cularly the lungs, with which the skin has a 
striking sympathy, and brings on inflammation. 
It is not because cold atr itself when immediately 
applied to those organs is injurious, no; for on 
this depends the general health, indeed, the life 
of the animal; but it is the translation of that 
excrementitious vapour, or sweat, that is thus 
thrown by this circumstance into their substance, 
and thereby chemically excites them to increased 
action. Without however reasoning on the modus 
operai^i of suppressed perspiration as a cause of 
pdeumonia, it is sufficient to say that it frequently 
will pMduce it, let it be occasioned by whatever 
circitostance it may. 
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Ques. Having noticed the symptoms and causes 
of pneumonia, proceed to describe its terminations 
and the treatment proper for its retnoval ? 

A NS. The terminations of this disease are the 
same in nature and character as those of external 
inflammation ; the most desirable, indeed neces¬ 
sary termination is resolution, or the reinstate¬ 
ments of the lungs to their healthy standard. It 
may be known to have taken place by the return 
of warmth to the extremities, the tranquil state of 
the breathing, the full and usual beat of the pulse, 
the appearance of cheerfulness in the animal’s 
countenance, the recurrence of the appetite, the 
lighter colour of the conjunctive membrane, and 
an ability to .lay down with ease. These are the 
general symptoms of resolution in pneumonia, and 
ought to be minutely noticed before we give a 
decided prognosis as to the final recovery of our 
patient. Another tenyination is gangrene, or 
mortification, and may be known by the signs 
that have already been described under the head 
symptoms. In this case the lungs will be found 
after death almost black, (owing to the sulfusion 
of venous blood in their parenchyma), and also 
very soft and frangible, being broken into pieces 
by the slightest pressure. Effusion, or water in 
the chest, is a very frequent and annoying ter¬ 
mination to the practitioner, it is generally cha¬ 
racterized by a remission of the symptoms,, a 
yellow discharge from the nostrils,—a disinclina¬ 
tion to move or lie down,—a rough staring.coat; 
but still more so, by the peculiar state of the 
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pulse, whicii is a fluttering, irregular beat, much 
better felt than described. Some judge of its 
presence by what is called "auscullalion and 
percussion," or the application of the ear to the 
region of the heart, or the left side of the chest, 
while another person is striking the opposite 
side, which causes a **squashing" sound, some¬ 
thing like the vibration of a pendulum in a vessel 
of water. This criterion, however, must not be 
depended upon in our decisions, without the 
exhibition of the other characteristics. This result 
sometimes occurs in three or four days, at others, 
not until three or four weeks after the first attack, 
but is sure to prove fatal if ever so well treated, 
yea, even in spite of the recommended operation 
of paracentesis, or tapping, which has been tried, 
but never, I believe, with success. Suppuration 
also sometimes follows from pneumonia, and is 
equally as fatal as effusion, though not always 
so speedy in its results ; it cannot be known with 
certainty till after death, but may be’ inferred 
from the offensiveness of the patient’s breath, 
from the loss of flesh and strength, and from the 
character of the pulse; it sometimes occurs shortly 
after the first attack and chokes the animal, at 
other times it is more gradual, and the subject 
dies from consumption. I have seen cases in 
which the whole parenchyma of the lungs were 
sat^urated, so to speak with pus. Pneumonia 
often has its chronic results also, such as chronic 
cough,’thick wind, roaring and broken wind, 
these are generally the consequence of a deposit, 
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either in the substance of the lungs, thereby 
obstructing the easy passage of the air through its 
cells, or else the large branches of the bronchia, 
and in some cases the M’lnd-pipe itself. 

The treatment necessary in this affection may 
now be briefly noticed, and here we may observe, 
that there is no disease iti the horse in which the 
advantages of copious bleeding are so palpable as 
in this, nothing less than from four to eight 
quarts of blood should be abstracted, on its first 
appearance, that is, if the state of the animal, or 
the urgency of the symptoms require it. It 
should never be forgotten that in this and all 
other organic inflammations, the orifice should 
alw'ays be large, so as to allow the blood to flow 
more freely, it being the quickest mode of relieving 
the heart and arteries. If the patient faint before 
the above quantity is drawn oft*, pin the orifice up 
and commence with the other parts of the treat¬ 
ment. I once had a case in w'hich the animal 
fainted before three quarts were taken, this led 
me to conclude that I should lose my patient; 
if I did not speedily excite extensive counter- 
irritation ; I therefore immediately blistered the 
breast and sides with strong cantharides ointment, 
and the best effects followed in a few hours. 
This therefore, with other proofs of its advantages, 
has induced me to adopt blistering as the quickest 
method, next to bleeding, of removing the syjnp- 
toms. In about six hours afterwards the pulse 
should be again examined, and the othef charac¬ 
teristics minutely noticed ; if the artery beat 
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indistinctly, and the breathing is still very quick, 
M'e must bleed again, having our finger on the 
vessel, watching the number and strength of the 
{julsations, if they rise and become fuller and 
stronger, we may have hopes that the balance 
of the circulation will return again. After blis¬ 
tering, give laxative clysters, and if the bowels 
be costive they may be gently opened by 
the following <irerich, without fear of super¬ 
purgation :—viz. 

Epsom Salts, 6 ozs. 

Castor Oil, 4 ozs. 

Coarse Sugar, 3 ozg. 

Dissolve the whole in a pint and a half of warm 
linseed tea, with the yolk of an egg' in it. We 
w'ould not however recommend this except the 
bowels are constipated, but rather the following, 
to be given two or three times a day :—viz. 

Nitre, ^ oz. 

Digitalis, 1 drm. 

Emetic Tartar, 2 drms. 

Aromatic Confection to form 1 ball. 

The digitalis will be found to have a marked 
effect upon the pulse, causing it to intermit con¬ 
siderably, in short, it is given with this intent. 
Some prescribe small doses of aloes, but this 
medicine has a strong tendency to produce active 
purgation, which should be studiously avoided, 
and thus quicken rather than lessen the force of 
the circniatioq; others advise the use of helle¬ 
bore in order to *cxcite nausea, lower the pulse 
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and produce diaphoresis, but this effect how¬ 
ever desirable, cannot be accomplished by this 
article without very alarming symptoms, such as 
hanging down of the head, frothing at mouth, 
and temporary delirium; Mhereas the former 
or digitalis will cause no unpleasant indication, 
but rather produce the most salutary results. 
The advantages, however, of the latter medicine 
very much depends upon a proper attention 
to the patient’s clothing, (that is in the winter 
season), he must be covered with a body cloth 
and hood, have his legs bandaged, and thus be 
kept warm ; not that this should be assisUid by 
the agency of hot or even warm air. Hot air 
is a kind of poison in this disease, and therefore 
the stable must be well supplied w'ith i)ure, 
cool air, that being “« direct sedative.'' In the 
course of thirty or forty hours, and often before 
this time, the symptoms will abate, and the 
appetite begin to retifrn ; in this case tJie digi¬ 
talis may be omitted, and the following given 
once a day :—viz. 

Nitre, 3 dnus. 

Chamoiuile, 2 drms. 

Camphor, 1 drm. 

Tartarized Antimony. 1 drm. 

Gentian, 2 drms. 

Honey to form 1 ball. 

This should not be given if the least marks of 
fever remain, but rather the balls recommended 
under the head /ever; as soon as all febrile 
symptoms have disappeared, it \vili be found 
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excellent, quickening the appetite, and produ¬ 
cing the happiest effects. Throughout the whole 
of this disease the same attention should be paid 
to nursing, &c., as that which we prescribed when 
treating on enteritis. I shall now conclude this 
subject, and refer to the next topic of discussion. 

Ques. What are MALLANDERS mid sallenders? 

Ans. They are certain scurvy eruptions, on 
the back of the knee, and front of the hock. They 
may be removed by well washing them clean, 
with soap and warm water, and afterwards apply¬ 
ing the following ointment every day :—viz. 

Calamine Powder, 6 dnns. 

Camphor Powdered,- 2 drms. 

Sublimate, 4 grs. 

Mercurial Ointment, 2 oz. 

This will effectually remove them, if applied a few 
times in the manner just directed. 

Qu ES. What remarks have you to offer concerning 
the nature, treatment, ^c., of the disease called 

MANGE? 

Ans. Mange is a disease of the skin, and is 
known by the animal’s constantly rubbing him¬ 
self, and by the appearance of numerous patches 
or scabby eruptions about the head, neck, tail 
and other parts of the body. These if not 
removed degenerate ihto thick wrinkles, particu¬ 
larly about the neck and shoulder, indeed, they 
will spread themselves in every direction; in the 
advanced stages of this disorder it is exceedingly 
m<»#e difficult to cure, particularly if complicated 
with some other constitutional affection, which is 
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ofton the case. It is sometimes occasioned by 
fihli, at least we have reason to think so, but its 
most common causes are poverty and contagion, 
especially the latter, for no disease, is perhaps, 
more contagious. The constitutional part of the 
treatment of this filth}' and obstinate complaint 
must be regulated according to its inveteracy, the 
condition of the animal, and the causes that pro¬ 
duced it. If the subject be plethoric, and has 
caught it by contagion, bleeding and a mild 
mercurial purge will be required. If on the 
other hand he be poor and emaciated, gentle 
alteratives in combination with cordial and sto¬ 
machic medicines may be given, such as the 
following ;—yiz. 

Barbadoes Aloes, 1 oz. 

Nitre, 2 ozs. 

Sulphur, 4 oz. 

Tartarized Antimony, 0 drms. 

Gentian, 1 oz. %nd a half. 

Powdered Colombo, 3 ozs. 

Ginger, 1 oz. 

Oil of Aniseeds, 2 drms. 

]*alm Oil to form 6 balls. 

One to be given every day, unless purging follow, 
when they may be suspended ; carrots should be 
thrown before the horse twice a day, and if in low 
condition, good living will do him no harm, unless 
beans also be given as food, which are highly 
improper. Respecting the local part of the 
treatment it may be remarked, that on this, 
materially, indeed,, wholly depends the curative 
efficacy of our other remedies. The fo‘l]o.wing 
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plan will answer every desideratum, namely, if 
mange occurs in the summer season, the animal 
may be first washed clean with proper propor¬ 
tions of warm water and pearlash, standing in the 
sun while it is done, after which he must be 
wiped nearly dry, and covered over with a cloth 
till the wet is entirely absorbed. This is done 
to remove the filth from the skin, and prepare it 
for a more speedy and effectual application of 
the dressing ; it should not, however, be adopted 
except at this time of the year, but the scurf 
must be removed as much as can be by the 
curry-comb and brush, bofli of which after being 
used should be thrown away, for fear they should 
again produce the disease. As soon as the horse 
is prepared for inunction, apply the following:— 
viz. 

Strong Mercurial Ointment, 4 ozs. 

Oil of Turpentine, 6 ozs. 

Hogs Lard, 1 lb.' 

Linseed Oil, 1 pint. 

Oil of Tar, 6 oats. 

Flowers of Sulphur, I lb. 

Mix the mercury and turpentine by trituration, 
then melt the other ingredients, except the sul¬ 
phur, after which gradually add the whole toge¬ 
ther, and stir till cold and stiff; this should be 
well rubbed in on every part that needs its 
application, and the harness and other appoint- 
mbnts of the horse put on him immediately after 
dressing* or else anointed with the mixture, in 
order to destroy the seeds of future contagion. 
This* is a safer mode of prevention than merely 
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washing them, the stable should be freely washed 
with a solution of the chloride of lime, and every 
thing that is likely to communicate the disease 
must either be thrown away or cleaned with 
soap and water. These precautions are always 
necessary where this loathsome disease is exist¬ 
ing, or even only suspected to exist. I ought to 
have remarked that mange lotions composed of 
corrosive sublimate, tobacco, aqua calcis, or 
lime water, &c., &c., have been recommended as 
a cleaner way of curing this disorder; although 
it is a neater and more clean method, yet it is 
nothing like so effectqal as properly compounded 
proportions of mercury, sulphur, &c. During the 
dressings it will be well to guard against cold 
air, cold water, &c,, because' of the mercurial 
ingredient contained in the above mixture. 

Ques. What are muscles, and of what use are 
they in the animal economy '! 

Ass. Muscles are flashy, fibrous bodies, formed 
for the purposes of motion. They are divided 
into voluntary, involuntary, and mixed. The 
voluntary muscles are under the immediate influ¬ 
ence of the will, such as those of the extremities, 
(some of which are concerned in progression), 
and many others; whereas the involuntary arc 
not thus subject to that controlling faculty of the 
mind, but are governed by widely different s/imM/i. 
In this class of muscles are comprehended the 
heart, arteries, and some of the abdominal visebra. 
The order called mixed, are such as haye a two 
fold source of action, namely, the influence of 
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the ivill oil the one hand, and tlie stimulus of 
necessity on the other; the muscles of respira¬ 
tion are of this kind, a fact ascertained by the 
power we have of holding the breath for a short 
time. It is not, however, my intention to enter into 
a description of the various muscles belohj^ng' 
to the animal frame, because that would be a 
task, not only intricate and tedious, but of no 
essential use to the veterinary student; let it 
suffice therefore to remark, that the numerous 
variety of muscles that compose the entire mus¬ 
cular system, are classed under various names, 
which have been given them either from their form, 
size, course, use, situation or composition. For 
instance, the rhomboideus, triangularis, and quad- 
ratiis, get their names from their form or shape, 
whereas the longissimus dorsi, pectoralis minor, 
serratus major, gain their respective appellations 
from their size, the recites abdominis, transversalis 
abdominis, and others are so cblled from their 
course, or the direction of their fibres, while the 
extensor nietacarpi radialis, ^flexor brachial is anticus, 
and the abductor longus hitmeri, are so denomina¬ 
ted because of their relative uses. There are also 
other muscles which derive their names from 
their situation and composition, but as a minute 
detail would take up fnore time and patience than 
would turn to a good purpose, I will conclude 
my anatomical descriptions and refer to their 
physiology. Here I would observe, that the most 
conspicuous property connected with their func¬ 
tions is their coMractilily, or power of contraction. 
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It is by the agency of this peculiar principle, that 
all the various movements of tlie living body are 
brought about, including the propulsion of intes¬ 
tinal matter, the ejection of urine, the contraction 
of the abdomen, the elevation and depression of 
the ;tail, the motions of progression, &c., &c. 
There is also relaxation, which can hardly be cal¬ 
led a distinct action, but rather a suspension of the 
former, nevertheless, were it not for this principle 
of rest, so to speak, in the state of muscles, their 
motive energies would soon be exhausted, and 
they would become unable to eflect tiie diderent 
movements of the body ; the pleasurable feelings 
arising from muscular relaxation, are strikingly 
experienced, when we leave off any laborious 
exertion, such as that of running hard, the use of 
''dumb bells" as they are called, and other exercises. 
Another point connected with the physiology of 
muscles is, that they derive their power from the 
bruin, or the nervous influence, a fact indubitably 
ascertained by the excision of any leading nerve, 
going' to or supplying a muscle, the result of 
which is paralysis, or palsy, and a consec^uent 
destruction of all locomotive power in that part. 
If the phrenic nerve be divided, respiration is 
instantaneously stopped, and the animal dies im¬ 
mediately ; several othef instances might be 
adduced to prove the dependance of muscular 
motion upon the brain, but as especial reference 
thereto, would unnecessarily enlarge our descrip¬ 
tions, we will pass them over, and proceed to 
notice the next point; viz., the natural and 
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chemical stimuli by which voluntaj^ and involun¬ 
tary muscles are excited. The nafurat stimulus 
supposed to actuate the heart and arteries is the 
blood, that of the stomach is the food, that of the 
bladder is the urine, and so forth ; but ther^Jiare 
also chemical stimuli. One chemical stimu^i^ is 
aloes, which will considerably quicken tl^^eris- 
taltic motion of the intestines ; another is white 
hellebore, whose action is principally confined to 
the stomach. In short, there are many other 
sources of stimulation by which muscular sub¬ 
stances may be put into increased excitement, 
the distinct enumeration of which would be 
extremely tedious, and of no real utility to the 
practical in(|uirer. Having therefore given a 
brief description of the anatomy and physiology 
of the muscles, I will conclude by observing 
that the principle of muscular function, as pro¬ 
ductive of the various phenomena of motive 
itifluence, is confessedly' a mystery too profound 
and inexplicable for the most enlarged mind fully 
to understand ; all that we know is, that certain 
motions are effected by the agency of muscles, 
through their communication with the brain, as 
well as by their supply of fresh power and energy 
from the oxygenated blood, but how this commu¬ 
nication with the brain, and this supply of power 
from the circulating fluid, is able to impart such 
astonishing energy to them, yet remains like many 
other important mysteries of nature, infinitely 
beyond the narrow precincts of mere human 
comprehension. 



NERVES, J>iITRE, AND OMENTUM. 

Ques. , Whhl are nerves ? 

Ans. They are white fibrous cords originating 
from the brain and spinal marrow; they are the 
ageDtS' of sensation and consciousness, and are 
divi^ied.. into two sorts cerebral and spinal, or 
sentioat'and vital, the former is the most usual 
mode of distinction. The sentient give sensation 
and powers of locomotion, and are distributed 
among the external parts of the body, whereas 
the vital supply the internal organs with life, and 
an energy derived exclusively from themselves. 
To describe the various situations and names of 
all the numerous nervbs of the animal system, 
cannot be expected of me, whose intention is to 
be brief, let me therefore refer you to some volu¬ 
minous treatise under the head neurology, for a 
more copious illustration of this subject. 

Ques. What is nitre ? 

Ans. It is a very valuable article, and is the 
basis of all our iever medicines. This prepara¬ 
tion in doses of from four to six or eight drachms 
in combination with tartar emetic one or two 
drachms, is extremely useful in all febrile and 
inflammatory complaints ; it is sometimes used 
externally in cases of strains, combined with 
vinegar, &c., and is an excellent repellent. 

Ques. What is the omentum ? 

Ans. This membrane is commonly termed the 
‘'cawl,” and covers the external surface of the 
stomach, and also part of the intestines, but it is 
not so extensively expanded in the horse as it is 
in some other animals ; in the human subject it is 
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divided into different portions, to which have 
been given distinct names, according to their size 
or situation. The technicalities commonly used 
to express these divisions are the followii^.;— 
omentum majus, or great oinentumt|aD«glMwkim 
minus, or little omentum, and ovaermij^mlmtmm, 
so called, probably, from its being prodh'clM from 
the large bowel colon. These distinctions, how¬ 
ever, are not needed in describing the omentum 
of the horse, suffi(9|^|;,therefore to say, that it is 
covered with fat, and is glnerally considered to 
lubricate the peritoneal surfaces of the stomach, 
bowels, &c. By Mr. Gibson, ^ writer of consi¬ 
derable abilities, and deserved popularity in his 
day, it was also thought to ''’warjm, the guts” 
as well as keep them “imois/;” an opinion, which 
although so elegantly expressed, does not appear 
to be so correct and probable as other theories 


broached by authors of more modern date. 

Qoes. Of what service is opium in veterinary 
^pactice ? 

It is almost unequalled in extent of 
uB'^fulness, and is given in certain diseases with 
nibre decided efficacy, than any other article of 


the Materia Medica. It is the best possible 
remedy in locked jaw, either in the form of a 
clyster, or given as*a drench ; in spasmodic 


cholic it is very serviceable, if given in combina¬ 
tion with (ether and opodeldoc, and; seven in 
in^ammatory cholic it is far from being;;inadmis- 
sible if'administered in small quantities, and with 
the expressed oils ; in diarrhoea it is a sine qud 
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wow, or nbsolntely indispensable; in eases of 
stran<;urv, from the elTeet of strong blisters, it is 
excellent when given in conjnnetion with tlemul- 
rents^l^h as linseed t('a, ii^e. In sliort, it is 
used ill utimo^t an incaleulablo variety of oom- 
plai ^ ^ ^^p^to ay Jx? safely recoinn.ended iij)on 

QiiKSr Whui is l/te slruciurc, i^r., of the organ 
called PANcunAS? 

Ans. It is a glandul ar, s ubstance, and is 
eojTiinonly denuiniiiabjMkHHjRPlj^ht^^^ and others, 
the sw(‘Otbrcad. however, is 

the phrase under At^uclf it is designated by ana¬ 
tomists. It is sitilfeteoiiear the stomach, and has 
also attachment to the spine, Ih'er, duodenum, 
and some otiter abdominal organs; it is of a 
white colour, and is composed of an assemblage 
of minute pipes, called secretory and excretory 
tubes, wliich tubes as they advance in their 
course become increasingly larger, till they form 
one leading channel named pancreatic duct,. This 
soon afterwards enters the duodenum, or first 
intestine. The gland itself is supplied with blood 
by the hr^^ches of the pancreatic artery, a vessel 
irocecding from the posterior aorta, and when 
:he above mentioned fluid has been sufliciently 
3J^end^ed upon the pancreaj^ for the purposes of 
secretitfn, &c., it is returned by the pancreatic 
veins.pWhpse coarse it would be tedioirs and fruit¬ 
less for tne to describe. '^I'his viscus is furnished 
with feglftig, nutrition, and secretory power by 
the minute ramiitcations of the splenic 'plexus, 

2g 
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which is a delicate web, formed from the exten¬ 
sive communications of the great sympathetic, a 
considerable number also of absorbent ^ssels, 
may be seen running in connexion the 

venous branches, they cannot be d Mlfflye d by 
tlie naked eye, but may be easiij|l!ji|BHHBfc the 
help of the microscope. The pmMil|^Hp|||fe of 
this gland are not yet satisfactorily'^H^ by 
anatomists of the present day, but from its situa¬ 
tion and supply M|illflOd from certain important 
and vital sour(:;i||J|||H|[|HH connexion 

with the stoma^j^mallflHIInigestive organs, we 
have reason to infer tha^Hjpl^at materially assist 
in the process of digestio^; is probable from 
its magnitude, that it secretes a considerable 
quantity of pancreatic jhice, which'^is a fluid that 
very much resembles the saliva, but intended for 
the more perfect dilution of the chyle. 

Ques. What are the parotid glands ? 

Ans. They are two lalrge secreting substances, 
situated behind the ears ; their office fs'to Se^iit 
in the secretion of a limpid fluid termed saliva, 
or; spittle, which is designed to co-operate in 
preparing the masticated food for digeslion. They 
are called conglomerate, because they are composed 
in their structure of distinct lobes, which are 
nected to each other; by cellular membrane ;^n 
each parotid there are an incalculable number of 
beautifully distiibuted tubes, called its excretorj^ 
4ticts, which enlarge as they jpass on in • their 
devious course, until they form bne chief l^ipe 
termed parotid duct. This latter canal accom- 
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panics the submaxillary artery and vein, and 
terminates near the second grinder. These glands 
only (Jprna a part of the salivary apparatus, 
there others of less magnitude engaged in 
the samfintocess, but differing in name on ac- 
couti||||||||pH^^t ; they are divided into 

subliugiial, the former of these 
are externally under the jaw, and are 

enlarged in strangles and catarrh, the latter are 
immediately under the when inflamed 

constitute the dise8||||||PVRIiUy denominated 
cynanche lonsillari&, these substances, how¬ 

ever, including the jgg&id as well us the others, 
concur in softenil^fe ana preparing the masticated 
bolus for safe descension into the stomach. 

Ques. Describe the ndture, of thecutamom 
discharge, or what is commonly termed pekspira¬ 
tion ? 

Ans. 1 do not intend to treat at large upon 
this subject, nor to describe its particular or 
dbi^ondnt parts as discovered by chemical ana¬ 
lysis, and so forth. .. This would be^ a h r tontjjmy 
professed design fhm the begihamgrili^ iw^ 
it, I condllve, answer any useful end if I. did ; I 
would therefore simply observe by the way, that 
b^the term perspiration is meant a certain vapour 
or duid proceeding from th^skin, and vulgularly 
denominated ''sweat." It is divided into sensible 
‘and inseomhle perspiration ; it is named sensible 
when profuse, or such as is seen after severe 
exercise, or durlng acute pain; and insensible wWen 
not perceptible tp the sight, but flies off in the 
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air by (ivaporation. It is fxlialcd i)y the extreme 
arteries tif the cutis, or the [jcrspirable vessels, 
ajul is iuHueiiccd as to its ([uantities Jipm a 
variely of circumstances. 1 would Jigfijlllpniark, 
that there is also another secretto^o|lg||||^ by 
iniimte bodies, named subcutan^Hm^^ 
ollicc of which is to impart and mwital^PPiufli- 
cicnt deforce of smoothness and pliauctpiii the 
skin, 'file perspirative fluid is made to servetwo 
very important animal economy, 

one of which ‘n^ytol^nSIWwemunctori/, by w'hich 
expression I mean, that .pertain properties are 
cliihinated from the bloo^by it, whose stay in 
the system would, probtiuiy, be productive pf 
disease, Ff»nol even deleterious. I^ts other office 
is to pass ofl' from the system a superabundance 
of animal heat occasioned by an increased decom¬ 
position of oxygen in the lungs, or from other 
causes ; this is probably effected by the super¬ 
fluous carbon that is constantly emitted, more or 
less, from the cutaneous surface. Indeed, I know 
of no other medium but tl^ cooling apparatus 
of nature, whereby an exuberance of calor:c could 
be safi ly and effectually discharged*#The per¬ 
spiratory process tlierefore is wisely provided by 
the divine !;rchitfct,.in order to carry off an 
excess of that priiicMplc, (I mean t.nimal heat,) 
which however necessary it may be to a certain 
extent in the living economy would, nip^theless, 
w'hen superabundant, were it^ not fo# sgj^i a 
provision, seriously impair if not-wholly-deimroy 
animation. 
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Ques. What is poll evil ? 

Ans. An obstinate ulcer proceeding from 
blo\v|rj|&c., upon the poll, or just behind the 
head;':: M tjnu.st be treated in the same manner as 
the ulcer, which we have already 

QPPK What (to tfon mean htj the term pulse, 
and Ww are its several variations classi/ied / 

•Ans. The pulse is that peculiar motion of the 
blood, occasioned by th^,contraction and dilata¬ 
tion of the heart and arferiea. Jhn-hap.s there is 
no knowledge so truly a “so/c (jnd non," with the 
veterinary surgeon, ^r in ])Iainer words, more 
■indispensably necessary for him to possess than 
that of-the guise; for without it he can only be 
considered a mere dabbler in his profession, 
having no safe criterion to direct him in his treat¬ 
ment of almost all the diseases of the animal 
system. To prevent this result therefore, it is 
requisite that he shotild first acquaint himself 
with the beat of the natural or healthy pulse, 
after which by fi^uent comparison-thereof with 
the various pulsaiihns of the artery in disease, he 
-will per#ive the difference, and be prepared to 
draw his inferences accordingly. In describing 
the pnlse at this time, it will only be necessary 
just to give a brief outline of its ordinary varia¬ 
tion, and leave its occasional peculiarities to the 
observ^^ns and experience of the pracdcal en- 
qO^eP^miself. We will therefore first briefly 
i^ice>4he quick pn]se ; this is not always indica¬ 
tive of actual disease, it may arise from* nervous 
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irritability, excited by alarm, &c., or from general 
debility; l>»it here we would notice it in its 
distinct character, or as forming one of thj^cha- 
racteristics of inllammatory action. In wp^'case 
its ({iiickness is combined with ^I|hu^ and 
strength, I have frequently 

cases of external inflammation, su^^^Pfthat 
arising from a wound in a joint, &c., bto^liore 
especially during the suppurative process, or ^bile 
irmtter was forming into an abscess, in shor|,4^ 
often found in other disi^ses to which no partioo- 
lar reference n^d be given. The pulse is some¬ 
times hard and vibratory, well , as quick or 
accelerated, this is generalli^ th6 case in enteritis, 
or inflamed bowels, and forms otie of the principal 
signs by which we distinguish it frorii mere spas¬ 
modic cholic ; it is called vibratory because it 
carries a sharp quivering sensation to the &nget«l 
sonmthing like that of a sudden jerk of a tight 
cora^:^'hat is termed the slmv and soft 
generally accompanies the first sympioms dif 
phrenilis, or brain fever, but in||s advanced stages 
it becomes much quicker stronger. The 
oppressed pulse is peculiar, to pneumonlpti and to 
that state of the circulanon produced by nervous 
and muscular exhaustion, and which we have 
already noticed oq the, subject c4t7/; 'gre do not 
mean by oppressed that small feeble pulse which 
is symptomatic of general debility, bu^q indis¬ 
tinctness occasioned by an excessive iP^nsien 
of the heart and arteries. Lqstly* the* iri^ggtflar 
pulse may be briefly hinted at, 1 have often 
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observed this kind in hydrqthorax, or water in 
the chest, and I always view it as giving an 
unwelcome fatality to the other symptoms; it is 
also j^resent in mortilicalion resiilline: from a 
desperateira^tid, &c., and may he en .sidert d as 
a fe|^^^i;e^age of the monster’s near ajiproaeli, 
I mMHjkdfath. Respecting the sUtutlions where 
the^pise may be felt, or the stimuli by which it 
mny’^be influenced, I need say but very little. 

enough to state .that some have chosen the 
temporal artery, some the metacarpal arterj’, uinl a 
few behind the elbow, opposite to the heart to f€;el 
it, but I prefer the snbma.vUlary artery, or that 
passing over the under jaw bone, and 1 do so 
because it so well favors the proper comjiression 
of the flngdr upon it during our examinations. 
As for the stimuli just noticed we need only say 
that alarm is a powerful stimulus to it, so also is 
pain; hot and cold air likewise have a^yrreat 
effect noon the circulotioa, the former ekipre it, 
the latler abates its force; the last fact is stri¬ 
kingly evinced bj^the high-bred racer just after 
his extraordinaryl^xertions upon the turf, give 
him in t^t state i^ntle exercise with cool air, and 
his pulse will soon sink to its natural standard, 
on the contrary put him in a hot stable, and it is 
jprobable pneumonia may^ follow in a few hours 
after; what is this but a proof that hot and cold 
air wilkj^aterially afi*ect the circulation. There 
ftM aJ^i^^ehanical stimuli such as the miq^rel, 
r(iiet0iel and^nimal poisons, besides digitalis, 
heltetmre, tartarized antimony, aloes, &c.; the 
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former quicken the action of the arteries, the 
latter, except in tremendous doses, evidently 
lower il, indeed they are given with this end. We 
cannot however notice the minutiae of this subject, 
I will therefoi'c now conclude it anc^JPi^r'to the 
next topic of discussion. 

Qi/ks. Whni are the host purgative MEii^iNES 
Jor the horse 1 

A NS. 'I’here have been several kinds used by 
difT'ercnt persons, such as oil of croton in sinall 
qiiantitic.s, gamboge, <‘nloinel. the expressed oils, 
neutral salts, and other articles; but the most 
efTcctual jnirge’for general purposes is barhadoes 
aloes in doses of from tfve to 6^vcn or eight 
drachms as a standard quantity, it is generally 
combined with ginger, and a few dfops of some 
essential oil ; prepared kali, or castile soap, is 
also an useful addition, inasmuch as they correct 
the griping qualities of the aloes. Theimass 
should bo made up with paJm oil or lard, to assist 
its solution in the stomach<The following pro- 
portions will form a stait^ari^dose of physic :— 
viz. 

Itarbadoes Aloes, 7 
Ginger, 2 drms. 

Castile Soap, 2 drtns. 

Oil of Aniseed, 20 drojis, 

Palm Oil to fenn 1 ball. 

The animal's body shoiijd be prepared by mashes 
two or three days before the physic is apd 

whue it is in him chilled drink and warm Inashes 
should be freely allowed, and he must be kept 
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from cold, having moderate exercise the second 
tlay to assist its operation. To notice the parti¬ 
cular cases in which purges arc necessary, would 
be uncalled for here, that being applicable only 
to our separate or distinct descriptions of each 
disease. 

What is a oriTTon ? 

A NS. It is a fistulous ulcer of the coronet, 
consisting of various “pipes" that run in different 
dii^ctions; it is soinetiines difficult to cure, at 
other times comparatively easy. . The former cir¬ 
cumstance is owing to (lie long time it has existed, 
the number and direction of the sinuses, and 
the malignant condition of the ulcer; 1 have 

had many oases of quittor and have generally 
succeeded. The plan I commonly pursue, is 
first to minutely examinelllfee extent of the pipes 
by the probe, and if ^t deep or numerous, to 
hiject into them a det^^ent mixture made of 

Sublimate^J^^fan.. 

JVIariatk!, 

. Chrysttli^ed VerdigrU, I oz. 

Diatill^^inegar, 1 pint. 

This is mixed and bottled for use; a few days 
injection of this compound will generally destroy 
their ulcerated action, and put them in the way 
to heaf. -If it however fiil, I then adopt the 
•^^coring tmlem" that is I jntroduce pills of subli- 
ni^,4|^j^nar caustic, (the latter is best), jpto 
the mi^the mouth of each pipe with a 

smalt' pece;^|^||iw dipped in nitric acid, -to 
facilitate the ^l"r jmipition of the core; an 
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emollient poultice is afterwards applied and re¬ 
newed till the sloughing j)rocess is completed, or 
the core has con»e out. I would here remark, 
that although I commend the coring plan, if 
conducted on proper principles, or when really 
necessary, still 1 highly reprobate the cruel and 
unskilful extent to which it is often by 

the ignorant and inexperienced. I ha¥e seen 
cases in u hich caustics have been so profusely 
used, as to completely burn away all the ligamen¬ 
tous and other articular connexions of the foot, 
and destroy the patient in a few days. When the 
core has thoroughly separated I dress the bottom 
of the quittor once or twice with the mixture for 
ulcers, and then with two pai^s qf tincture of 
benzoin and ode of Egyptiacum, which will gene¬ 
rally soon heal the Should the sinuses 

continue after this treatment, I repeat as above 
directed till well, and ll^ the animal is gross or 
“/mwowry” as some teri|t give an occasional 
laxative, with fcRr intercCTing alteratives. 

Ques. What do yon the term rupture ? 

Ans. a rupture is a protrhsioii 6f bowels 
through the rim of the body into the skin, caused 
by contusions, Stb.; it varies in size, sometimes 
very large at others of comparatively little size. 
It is divided into two'iisading kinds reducible and 
irreducible. By redmible 1 mean such as can be 
put back again into the abdomen, 

as cannot be reduced withont^^ng the 
life of .fhe:' animal. The of 

them should never be ^t^mptei % any person 
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but an experienced veterinary surgeon ; he only 
being able to decide as to the propriety of redu¬ 
cing them by surgical means or not. It may 
however just be observe<l, that tliose which happen 
to the horse, rarely require more than the ordi¬ 
nary method of treating external inflammation. 
Ther^iWill be some enlargement left, even when 
the ruptured part is well, but this is seldom or 
never of any consequence, it proving to the sub¬ 
ject no inconvenience worth notice. 

Ques. ' What is a sandcrack? 

A NS. It is cither a longitudinal or else an 
horizontal fissure of ^the hoof, consisting in a 
division of its fibres, and is generally found in 
the fore feet, though it is sometimes seen in the 
hind feet. It commonly proceeds from a brittle’ 
condition of the horn, caj^sed by a natural dry¬ 
ness thereof in some, while in others it arises 
from working on hot s^|||y roads. In some cases 
it occurs, primarily Mpa^ing, from treads, &c. 
upon the coronet, ITIroK terminate in a loss of 
secreting energy in the vessels of that part. Let 
it however come from what cause it may. the 
treatment must be regulated by the depth of the 
crack, or the quantity of fungns in it; if the 
fissure is not deep, and it happen in the fore feet, 
thin the surrounding hoof %ad remove the under¬ 
runnings, then gently sear the denuded surface 
with a hot firing iron, and draw a transverse line 
on the of the crack, after which fill it fltip 
with a t]be following composition:—viz. 

2 H 2 
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Bees Wax, 6 ois. 

Fitch, 3 ozs. 

Venice Turpentine, 1 oz. and a half. 

Suet, 6 drms. 

Melt and stir till cold, and keep for use. Always 
apply a bar shoe, unless it be in the front of the 
hoof; if, however, there be much pain, ajfd the 
animal is very lame in consequence oifl^4nuch 
fungus in the crack, the foot must be poulticed 
for a few days, and the proud flesh pencilled with 
lunar caustic, and a pledgit of digestive ointment 
put over the crack to bring it to a healthy suppu> 
ration. With this also, in severe cases, bleeding 
and purging may be adopted. When the inflam* 
mation is removed the two transverse lines rflhy 
be drawn as before directed, and th^sore dressed 
witli friar’s balsam tiU healed; the animal must 
have perfect rc.st in a loose stable till new horn 
begins to form, after wjjych the crack may be 
filled up with the abov^^jeomposition, and the 
horse turned to grass quite grown down. 

If the sundcrack happen tin the/roe# of the hoof, 
adopt the same plan, but after ^ is 

removed, buckle a leather strap rounonie foot, 
which will keep the divided edges ip close proxi* 
mity, and thereby prevent its re-appearance. This 
plan will generally ctqo the worst of sandcracks. 
Ques. I 9 SOAP a useful medicinal ariieh f 
Ans. Y es, the Castile soap Is used tp prevent 
and) remove calculous concretions, an#,the oom- 
mon soft soap is sometimes applipf^lf a htiniolant. 
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in combination with due proportions of ammo¬ 
nia, camphorated spirit and olive oil, in which 
proportions it forms an excellent embrocation for 
dropsical swellings, indurated tumonrs, ^c. 

Ques. are spavins ? 

Ans. They are enlargements of the hock joint, 
and are of two distinct kinds, the bone spavin 
and the bog or blood spavin ; the former consists 
in a bony excrescence on the inside of the hock, 
but the latter is a soft compressible tumour, some¬ 
times situated in that part where the great thigh 
vein passes over, and is callc<l bltn>d spavin, at 
other times it fills the whole joint, when it is 
termed Aog spavin. Tiiese last kind arc thought 
t>^ many to have wind in them, but this is a 
mistake, for they are certain cysts named hnrsw 
mucosee., or mucous hag%’and contain a slippery 
fluid naturally secreted from their inner surfaces, 
but become enlarge<ii|by a redundancy of that 
fluid, which is occipi|i^d. by excessive exertion, 
such as leaping, spavin is gene¬ 

rally foro^^fremthd^tiiae cause, but is some¬ 
times Qll^mn^ed by an uneven bearing of the foot, 
causedny one heel only being turned up in 
shoeing; this unaturally strelOhes the ligaments 
of the joint, and disposes them to ossification. 
Whether it ever jproceedlt^otn a natural tendency 
in thO animal to ossifidVdepositions, or to form 
bony inbstances, 1 cannot determine, but am 
incliiflll^ thr^ it sometimes do^l iTowevdr, to 
the now notice the different modes 

of trealmen# remove ft; some perfo^ 
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rate the bony enlargement with a kind of gimlet, 
and then introduce a caustic pill in the hole and 
cover it with a piece of sticking plaster till it 
sloughs, or brings out a core; this plan seme- 
times succeeds, but certainly with no great credit 
to them wiio are desperate enough to adopt it, for 
it most commonly either kills; or ends in anchy¬ 
losis, or a stiff joint. Others saw off the excres¬ 
cence with a surgical saw, but this is very little 
better than the former plan. Thabest and safest, 
mode therefore is to fire and blister, a plan 
adopted by hundreds of practitioners with far 

more success than any other method beside. 

• « 

The following formula will be found a gbod 
blister for general use :—viz. 

Yellow Wax, 10 ozs. 

Mutton Suet, lO^^zs. 

Best Olive, 10 ozsl" 

Mercurial Ointna«|^ 2 ozs. 

Powdered Cantbafl||||U 6,0 !Es. 

Oil of Oitganigg^ 4 

j^clt the wax dllid attitb and add 

"the oil, when getting cool add im oini- 

ment and essential oil, and afterwards flies. 
Ringbones, bog spavins, and indeed all enlaige- 
ments of that kind require the above treatment, 
and if the firing be done neatly jt will hardly be 
dised^reced, while at the same time it will be 
attend^ with the best effects. 

Q%e8. How would you treat speedy 
Ans. This commonly originates flronr A Data- 
ral defect in the horse's numner of 
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of going, and cannot be totally prevented from 
occurring again. It may, however, be cured by 
applying a warm linseed poultice to the part, and 
evaporating lotions to the swelling; the following 
formula will be found an excellent compound ol' 
this kind for general use in external inflamma¬ 
tion :—^viz. 


Sal Ammoniac, ^ oz. 
Dialled Vinegar, 2 ozs. 
Spims of Wine, 4 ozs. 
Spring Water, 8 ozs. 


Local bleeding also will be required when there is 
much inflammation,*and if there be any extra¬ 
vasation of fluid in the cellular membrane it must 
be evacuated by the use of- the lancet, and then 
dressed with digestive^ntment till it is nearly 
healed, after which friars balsam may be applied 
till it is quite well. 

LEEN ? 

an whose real 
bscurity, wiH- 

. . . .. - V .. dWlipresent descrift^ 

tiqti$|>^ilRimce it tO' sayi diat it is a body of a 
spongy or rather cellular tissue, is situated in the 
abdomen, and has membranous connexions with 
several abdominal orgap^ such as the stomach, 
omentum, left kidneys others. It commonly 
goes by the name of “nti/t,” and is knotite by its 
trian^d^ form, and is between a brown and^blue 


Ques. Whatiatii 
Ans. The Si 
use or o: 
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>ur;. 


it is supplied with blood by the 
splenip arte^fp vessfel which proceeds* from the 
posterior aorta,^8||j|y||§tfarnished with nervous 
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energy by the splenie plexus. It isalstprovided 
with absoibcnts and tlie blood sent to it by llie 
arterial channel just mentioned, is returned by 
the splenic vein, and carried to the veiui porleB. 
Although the use of Ibis viscus.is not 5 'et clearly 
known, still it is fii'cjacnjly subject to disease; 
in some inslances it has been ossified, and it is 
often subject to abscesses which “ftmj/r,” or pour 
their contents into the abdo»nen,^’hen they cause 
almost immediate death, I once had a case of 
this kind, in whi<h the animal only exhibited 
marks of diseased liver, nor had I the least idea 
of any disease in this organ, but on examining' 
the patient after <!cath, 1 found a large quantity 
of [)us, covering and lloating about those viscera 
that arc in the immediat^icinity of the spleen, on 
inorc; minute examination', 1 saw in tiie spleen 
itself a tleep cyst, in wj^ich the matter had 
accumulated and burst. 

Qees. *** advance 

descriplice. 

STAOOKKS ’ 

A NS. The tecifttffcki’: phrase* tiis 

affection is disti^guishgid is phrenitis, or infiatto>: 
tion of the brain. Before I describe its character 
as a frequent disease of the horse, 1 would just 
observe, that there iSJ^ia complain^ something 
similar to it in its primary symptoms denominated 
stoia^ch staggers, with which it is con- 

fo^ided ; and if not properly dislmffpipild iVoog 
it^may lend the practitioner intq||^mtical, errors, 
some impropriety ip: bii|^|||ttem of treatment. 
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This latter affection seems to take on a peculiar 
•character widely different to the former, from 
which circumstance it has been termed by a late 
popular veterinary pathologist ''specific" gastritis. 
Its more minute nature will be entered into when 
we come to treat distinctly upon it, under the 
head stomach staggers. Piirenitis or mad staggers 
is first indicated by a watery running of the eyes, 
and a deep stupor or heaviness about the head, 
these are succeeded by fearful paroxysms of 
violence and delirium; the animal plunges hither 
and thither,—beats himself against the wall, or 
any other obstacle in his way,—sometimes he 
ream up his fore legs in the air, and then throws 
himself down again with the most alarming in¬ 
sensibility,—^there is a striking wild look in his 
countenance, and an evident unconciousncss of 
what he'is doing. I once knew a horse that 
*'floored a three statl stahifi" in one night, from the 
violence of iiis acti oBijill' .As soon as the "Jits" are 
over he lays in a lM|^f perfect Itiaction for a 
few mmut^diie Qxfflt, m, odteif peipbrune of the 
eye add'hb stretched out 

with iwhvulsive stiffness as if he were dying. 
.This, however, is only transient, for shortly after¬ 
wards he again resumes his former furiousness 
with as much or more in^petuosity than ever; 
his bowels are very torpid, his breathing exceed¬ 
ingly disturbed, bis nostrils much dilated, and 
the pulse very low except during the paroxysms, 
when it becomes much quickened. There is 
•ensiderable fever, ood his urinary secretion is 

2 I 
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singularly small in quantity, but lie is generally 
free from strangtiry. These are the most decisive 
symptoms of this disorder, tve will therefore pass 
on to notice its causes and treatment. 'I he 
causes arc either metasta.sis, plethora, excessive 
exertion, or distention of the stomach, the latter 
most frequently produces it; we infer this from 
the gorged state in which that organ is generally' 
found after death. The ordinary morbid pheno¬ 
mena exhibited ''post mortem" are an inflamed 
state of the pia mater, or that delicate membrane 
which involves the external surfaces or convolu¬ 
tions of the brain, a vascular redness or turges- 
cence of the minute vessels called plexus choroidcs, 
and sometimes an effusion of serous fluid in the 
ventricles. It may be safely said with regard to 
the treatment of this disease, that bleeding stands 
foremost, not less than six or eight quarts should 
be drawn ofl' the first timi^^pnless the animal faint 
before it is taken, next^l«BS a strong mercurial 
purgative iri||feolution, of seven or eight 

drachms of with wq 4 >' 0 o^is$>f calomel, 

&c.. and two di^chm dotUa of alotgi^Ilow^ up 
every four hours tilt it besides frequent 

purging clysters; a blister plaster might be ap/ 
plied on t!ie forehead, and a rowel inserted under 
the jaws, m ilh setonsjn the neck. Let him be ia 
' a large roomy place to knock about in without 
injury, and secure a body cloth on him to keep 
his skin warm, and also well bandage his legs; he 
should be watched the first twenty four houia lest 
he shodld hurt himself by his violence. After tha 
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operation of the physic, if the paroxysms conti¬ 
nue, give the following once or twice a day :—^vi*. 

Tartar Emetic, 2 drms. 

Assafcetida, 2 drms. 

Camphor, I drm. 

Nitrous Ether, \ oc. 

Opium, 1 drm. 

Valerian Powder, 2 drms. 

Palm Oil to form 1 ball. 

This medicine must not be given unless the 
animal be convulsive, but rather the balls ordered 
under the head fever, till llie febrile symptoms 
have wholly disappeared. Much debility often 
follows from Ibis disebse, even when the appetite 
is restored, and the animal is recovering; one of 
the followin'^ balls every other day, will therefore 
be of great use :—viz. 

Peruvian Bark, 2 ozs. 

Camphor. ^ cz. 

Sweet of Nitre, 2 oze. 

Jtoney ta.fom 4 

. • . 

In 41^ afibetion gre^Ette^ be paid to 

the patient’s diet, is, stimulating food 

should not be given too soon, nor must he he 
suddenly exposed to cold air. I should have 
observed in my previous q)[>servations, that bleed¬ 
ing frdin the lemporcU artery, (a vessel in the 
temples or near the outer corner of the eye), has 
been strongly recommended by some authors, I 
have onl^ to ^gf that 1 have tried it, but certainly 
not wkh equal henefit^to venesection. The paw- 
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der of the croton nut also has been prescribed as 
quicker in its action than aloes, this however is 
doubtful with me, for I generally find that the 
latter, if given in solution, is sufficiently quick 
and active. I would now conclude this subject 
by observing that copious blood letting with brisk 
purgation and counter-irritation, are the grand 
essential means to be adopted, and will generally 
with good nursing management, perfectly recover 
the sick animal. 

Ques. What is the structure aitd economy of the 

STOMACH ? 

Ans. I do not intend to be minutely extensive 
in my definitions of the anatomy or physiology 
of this important organ, shall therefore merely 
give a brief outline of its form, situation, and 
composition in the horse. Its form may be much 
better understood by sight than it can be by 
description ; it is generallyj^ thought to resemble 
the common bag-pipe, its magnitude 

according to the.^,j|p^l||Rmal,,Its office is to 
receive the food inwiff by tfiNr oesophagus, 

and prepare it for'iurther dH^ion in the 1i|piiPel8; 
digestion, however, as a {mcesa, has uiready 
been treated upon, we slialh^ thtiefor e chiefly 
confine our remarks to its situation composi¬ 
tion. It is generally ,situated in the Icift hypo¬ 
chondriac region, as it is termed, but sldin its 
position in part by distention ; it is connected by 
membranous attachments to the omentum, spleen, 
liver, and ether abdominal viscera, and faasiits 
two exttemilies termed evdiae pyloric, the 
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former is that part where the gullet terminates 
and forms its recipient orifice, w'hile the latter is 
its expellenl orifice, and immediately communi¬ 
cates with the first bowel. I'lie composUion of 
this viscus is divided into four coats, its peritoneal, 
muscular, villous, and cuticular. The peritoneal 
or outermost tunic, is formed from a continuation 
of the peritoneum, a membrane already noticed in 
some of our preceding subjects ; the same mem¬ 
brane covers the intestines also, and adheres to 
the next or mvscutar coat. The fibres of this 
tunic being circular and longitudinal, are the 
cause of that peristaltjc motion of the stomach, 
by which the food is propelled. The cilfous coat 
so called because like velvet, is longer than the 
muscular coat, by means of which it is able to 
pucker itself up, during its relaxation, into folds, 
termed its rugee ; it covers a larger portion of the 
stomach than the ct^ular, which we have soon 
to notice, and its membranous 

or sensible por<tioit^^n^^|vascularvand secretes 
a mucous exddbttih^'l^fef#fiil '^^licate surface 
from i^ otherwiseii|ii^^cal irr^tion of the food, 
&c.. and the folds^i^^ «|^ken of form a kind of 
valve, to prevent tfa^ retrogression of the duodenal 
contents into the stomach. Lastly, we w'ill 
proceed to describe the cuticular coat. This is so 
termed^ Trom its being like the skin, and is only 
8 continuation of the insemible lining of the 
CBSophagus, or gullet; it is peculiar to the horse 
8ikl 8 few other granivorous animals, and near 
the cardiac opening can throw itself into folds. 
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the .same as the iunira villosn can. It terminates 
in a fringe like form, on which hundreds of hots 
are often found, and it covers the great extremity 
of the .stomach. The resse/s hy which this organ 
is stipplicd with blood are the two §-u,v/ric arteries, 
which receive the names of right and left from 
their mode of distribution, and are iniminerahlj^ 
ramified over the whole extent of that viscus. 
Ahsoibnils also are plentifully distributed, and 
run in company w ith the veins, the latter return 
their hlood to the vena portse. 1'he nerves sup¬ 
plying this organ originate from the union of the 
pnr rnanm, or the eighth pair, and the great 
inlercostal. It is the extensive coinmunicatioris 
of these nerves in the stomach that gives it such 
strong and frequent sympathy with other parts, 
and it is to this circumstance that we impute the 
remarkable stupor that is indicated in ''comatose,’' 
or sleepy staggers ; in short, many more instan¬ 
ces might be adduced thhf;cajpiiiot be reasonably 
traced to any other origin than this principle of 
sympathetic connetKion with the abbwe organ. I 
cannot conclude the present subject, %ithout 
briefly ailverting to the horse’s natural inability 
to regurgitate, that is to vomit; this is owing to 
the muscular structure of that part of the stomach 
which joins the end ,of the gullet, the fibres of 
which are so strong and course as to completely 
shut up the recipient orifice, and thereby prevent 
thgi throw ing up of the stomach’s contents. It is 
true there have been a few extraordinary cased of 
▼omit ion in the horse, but tirese have nevdr 
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occurred without some violent unnatural effort of 
the muscles in conghin", and a consequent con¬ 
vulsive dis])lucement of the velum pendulum palnti, 
or pendulous curtain of the palate, thereby cau- 
s;n^; an immediate expulsion of food through the 
nostrils ami mouth. Thus you perceive that 
nature has so formed the stomach of the horse, 
Tis to serve for a kind of meciianical resistance to 
that action, and no doubt wisely so, in order that 
he might not become the slave of its inconve¬ 
nience, while engaged in exertions whicli the 
cruelty, caprice and ignorance of man might put 
upon him. Neverlln less, 1 have frequently view¬ 
ed this as a kind of disadvantage to the veterinary 
practitioner in many iliseases of the horse, parti¬ 
cularly in uctite indigestion, in which immediate 
relief might proliably be afforded could we excite 
the vomitory act. 

Ques. Whal are the diseases to which the horse's 
stomach is subject ? 

Ans. The diseases of this organ are generally 
sympathetic^ that is, they arise, from its important 
conagxion with other viscera, but the one on 
w,hich w'e now intend to treat is a primary affec¬ 
tion, and is denominated by a late veterinary 
author "■specijic gastritis," but in more common 
phraseology it is termed sjtumach staggers. Its 
precise proximate cause is not yet satisfactorily 
known ; Professor Coleman and other veterinary 
surggons consider it originates from disteatio^ of 
the stomach, caused by excessive eating, and the 
stupor which results from it they attribute to the 
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sympathetic communication of that organ with 
the brain. Some j)crsons, however, view it differ¬ 
ently to this, they conceive it arises as w'e have 
before remarked, from a peculiar kind of inflam¬ 
mation in ibc stomach that produces a morbid 
disposition to eat voraciously, from which circum¬ 
stance the distended state then becomes the 
efl’ect and not the cause. To be splitting straws' 
how'cvcr on a point, the knowdedge of which 
would probably make no material difl’erence in the 
treatment, is only wasting time and holding a 
controversy to no real service. W’e shall there¬ 
fore discontinue our remarks on that head, and 
refer to the symptoms by v hieh this affection is 
characterized. 'I'he general indications are, a 
remarkable drowsiness, without ariy acute pain 
or delirium, as in phrenitis,—a constant desire to 
rest his head on some prop, whicli'%rise8, proba¬ 
bly, from the diminished pressure bfjthe blood 
upon the brain w hile in tbalJ^^tion,—the animal 
runs headlong, or without any consciousness 
of surrounding objt^ts,—there is 4la>pst always 
considerable costtveness^ univigrsa^^l^llow- 

ness of the membranes, incli^ipg; those of the eye, 
mouth, &c.,—auda spasmodic twitching of the 
fleshy pannicle, with a slight disturbance of the 
breathing, the latter^ when the animal is near 
death becomes much excited. The leading signs 
which distinguish it from mad staggers are— 
yellowness of the mucous membranes,—the noftr 
existence of delirium,—the cmnparatively unal¬ 
tered state of the pulse,— and the spasmodic 
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twitchinffs of the paniiicHlus cnrnosus. The treat¬ 
ment of this disorder is imfortuiiatelv seldom 

¥ 

efFectiial, the only means likely to cure are the fol* 
lowintr, namely, to bleed but not eopiously, merely 
enougli to prevent or remove phrenitic symptoms, 
large bleedings M ould de}>ress the energies of the 
stomach, and thereby disable it from throwing 
ofl’ its accumulated contents ; purges, however, 
must be given, but never M ithout the addition of 
powerful stimulants, such as oil of ])epperraint, 
&c. The annexed formula u'ill answer all that 
can be expected of medicine in this terrible 
disease;—viz. 

Aloes, 8 drnis. 

Calomel, 2 drms. 

iflyrrh, 2 drms. 

Camphor, 2 drms. 

Oil of Peppermint, 16 drops. 

Dissolve this in a pint of hot water, and when 
warm give. I'hrgjv^ up the clyster ordered in 
enteritis, and repeat it in order to assist the 
operation of the drench, and apply a blister on 
the right and left sides about eight or nine inches 
behind each elbow; if it happen in the winter, 
clothe the' patient and keep him warm, put him 
in a cool loose stable, give him mashes and 
chilled water, and horn a Jittlc salt and water 
down him now and then to help the medicine. 
If the horse recover so as to have an appetite to 
eat, &c., the restorative balls ordered in phrenitis 
will be extremely serviceable. 

2 K 
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Q#'ks. How wouldi/ou treat strains ? 

Ans. Strains, or more pro[)erly speaking sprains 
are generally treated as directed under the head 
external inlianunation ; the only difference be¬ 
tween the two, is in the local applications that are 
employed. For sprains in the shoulder, hip, 
stifle, &c., sliiniilatinff embrocations are required 
in the first instance, whereas in ordinary cases of 
external inllanimation evaporating lotions are 
substituted in their [dace. In every other respect 
tJie treatment is jireciscly the .same. 

Quks. W/iat is the 7iature oj' the disease called 

STRANdl.KS ? 

Ass. This disorder has received the name of 
strangles, probably, from the sense of suffocation 
which it sometimes [iroduccs; it is too well known 
to need any minute description, ^suffice it to 
observe, that it Inqipens to young'florses pecu¬ 
liarly, and dilfers from catarrh inasmuch as the 
submaxillary glands arc^ more enlarged 

and tender, than they are iii that affection. The 
chief object of the practitioner, iil'tiils disorder, 
should be to pitomote ^pp^rdMon as qi’^tek as 
possible, this may be accomplished by the ttpplU 
cation of a mild blister previous to thfe use of 
poultices, after which, those of an emollient kind 
made of linseed mer.l and warm water, may be 
applied with considerable advantage; the 
med tumour, however, must be first anoihtd^ 
wiih the following ointment, before the poultidw 
are put on :—viz. 
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Elder Ointment, 3 ozs. 

Marshmallow Ointment, 3 or*. 

Bees Wax. 1 or. 

Camphorated Spirits. 2 o/.s. 
Carbonated Liquor of Ammonia, I or. 


First gradually melt the ointments, then add the 
olher articles, and stir till cold ; this mixture will 
Tje found to allay the pain and teudcrtiess of the 
swollen glands in a very striking degree, besides 
assisting the suppurative process : warm mashes 
and warm water should be given to tJie patient, 
and a cool but not cold stable be allowed him. 
If it occur in the winter, his body, neck, and 
extremities must be kept warm. This is all that 
is required when the disease is mild, but if .several 
symptoms of strong laryngeal inflammation also 
appear, orgreat constitutional dcrangeuieutcnsue, 
accompanied, with a quick pulse and disturbed 
breathing, the animal must then be bled, and fever 
medicines adminia^eil (that is, if it be practica¬ 
ble), but mixed n^bme mucilaginous fluid, and 
horned do^ him, or put in mashes, the latter is 
best if he eat :.^em; should suffocation bi 
likely to take place from the pressure of the 
awollen glands upon the larynx, which is seldom 
the case, the operation of bronchotoray must be 
resorted to. I would however remark by way of 
isj^ution, that cases of this kind are often the effect 
not moderating the inflammation at the begin- 
l^ing by bleeding, &c., a practice we should 
•V^dopt when necessity dictates. As soon as the 
tumour is “ripe” it may be opened with a lancet, 

2 K 2 
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and dressed daily with digestive ointment, or 
compound tincture of myrrh, taking care to have 
a largo orifice so as to give a free exit to the 
matter, and thereby prevent the formation of 
sinuses. Before I conclude my description of 
this disease, I would just observe, that a mild 
dose of physic, after the abscesses have healed, 
is of excellent service, inasmuch as it iraprovd's 
the digestive functions, and produces certain 
good effects which are much better seen than 
described. Tonic medicines also may succeed 
the use of the purgative, if much debility remain 
in the system after the affection has apparently 
gone off. The following formula m ill be found to 
answer every needful purpose:—viz. 

Peruvian Bark, ^ oss. 

Gentian, 2 ()rni!i. 

Chamomile, ^ oz. 

Sulphate of Copper, 1 drm. 

Oil of Ankeeds, JO drops. 

Honey to form 1 ball. 

One ball may be given every day for six days. 
This complainty 1 believe,. never happens meter ^ 
than once in the horse’s life time, unless U be., 
improperly treated or neglected, and it is to thi»|5 
circumstance, probably, may be ascribed the 
idea of its being a dej^uralive process, or a disease 
by which some noxious quality or qualities are* 
supposed to be expelled from the system. 

Pu£S> What is the me of sublimate ? ’• 

Ans. It is very beneficial in quittors, inserted 
in their pipes in the form of pills, but it is not 
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equal in efficacy, in this respect, to the nitrate of 
silver, or lunar caustic. It is also a ttood aiUlition 
to any detergent mixture for foul idcors, and to 
hli.stcr ointment, if required to be very strong ; 
it is used internally by some pnietitioners in tlie 
disease called farcy, hut I preb.-r the milder 
preparations of mercury to it in that disorder. 

Quks. Of irhfU use is suluuv’U or brimstotut in 
veterinary practice ? 

Ans. It is a good alterative joined with the 
antimonial-s., and if used externally is <lecidedly 
the very best application for mange, and other 
cutaneous eruptions^ that is, if it be combined 
with oil of tar, and other ingredients. 

QuEs. What are tendons ? 

Ans. Tficy are white librous inelastic sub¬ 
stances, and are the terminations of the muscles, 
some of the muscles, however, are without them. 
They vary in form and size, sometimes they arc 
long and round, at <Tther tiim s they are broad 
and Expanded, forming the muscles into '‘aponeu¬ 
roses” tlitUi;:j8 thin exj)ansions which cover the 
Joints and other parts of the body. Most of them 
have their "lliecee” ns they are termed, or their 
‘ Sheaths, and the membrane lining their insides 
is extremely sensitive and vascular; in injuries 
or sprains of the back sinews this membrane 
becomes highly inflamed, and produces much 
pain, which can only be subdued by the treat¬ 
ment we have directed under the head external 
inflammation. 
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Quks. Whal is the stnichtre of' the testes, or 
male ot i’aiis of <rcncrotion ? 

A NS. TJie testes are two glandular substances 
in which the male semen is secreted, and tliey are 
situated in a bag technically <lenominated scrotum 
This bag or cnvelopenient has a line of division in 
its centre, mIucIi prtwents the entire communica¬ 
tion of one testicle with another, its continuation 
forms the sheath, or that part in vvhi(.‘h the penis 
is enclosed during its relaxation. The testicles 
do not visibly appear at the animars birth, but 
lie in the abdomen near the kidneys for some 
months, after which they gradually descend into 
the bag; the inner surface of the scrotum is lined 
with a loose cellular substance, which forms a 
soft and pliable cushion for the testes to lie in; 
the testicles are also enveloped with other invest¬ 
ing tunics, each of which wo will briefly touch 
upon. The outermost coat is formed from a 
muscle termed cremaster/yvhxch originates from 
the two great abdominal muscles named obliquus 
abdominis, and transversalis abdoptinis, and is 
intended to draw them up in coition, &c. The 
tunica vaginalis, commonly called ‘‘the stone case/ 
is another covering also, it is a protrusion of part 
of the peritoneum through the abdominal ring, 
and is united to the spermatic cord, but is only 
loosely connected with the body of the testicle, 
allowing sufficient room for a small quantity of 
fluhl between it and them. The last investment 
to be noticed is the tunica albuginea, or its white 
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coat; this intimately adlieres to its substance, 
and was thouglit by a late author to "contrihulc. 
to its tvannflt,” as well as defend it from injury. 
The internal structure of these organs is composed 
of the spermatic vessels, nerves, absorbents, 
seminiiic ducts, and intervening glandular tissue. 
The spermatic vessels include the raniilieations of 
the spermatic artery and vein, those of the former 
by their minute distrlljutions become the agents 
of the seminal secretion ; while those of the latter 
are employed in returning tlie blood, that has 
been thus expended, to the emulgent vein and the 
great vena cava. The nerves that supj>ly them 
arise, primarily speaking, from the great inter¬ 
costal, but s(!condarily from the spermatic plexi. 
The absorbents spring from the lymj>hatics of the 
pelvis, and are spread over their surface.s with 
inimitable beauty. Lastly the seminifcrons lubes 
may be described, these are scientifically termed 
tubali seminijeri, they*arise from the e.\tremities 
of thtj semeling arteries, and carry the seminal 
fluid to the epididymis, which we will shortly 
notice, they increase in size as tliey proceed in 
their course till they form the vas deferens, or seed 
pipe; each testicle has its vas deferens which 
runs in company with the spermatic artery and 
vein, and it forms with thg cremaster muscle, the 
cellular substance, and the two ves.sels just men¬ 
tioned, the w hole of the 8pern»atic cord. The two 
seed pipes together, are culled vusa defereHlia,t"dndi 
considerably enlarge just before they terminate 
in the urethra. The epididymis is an afr[)endage 
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to the testes, and consists in a congeries of small 

vessels, kc., from which part the great seed tube 

orii^inatos. The vesictdo! semiuales may now be 

noticed, these words mean seminal bags, which 

M'cre so named because they w'ere thought to 

receive the semen or seed into them ; they may 

be seen one on each side of the neck of the 

bladder, and are now supposed to secrete a fluid 

for the dilution of the semen, they are next in 

situation to the enlargement of the vasa deferentia, 

and arc sometimes much distended. What are 

termed the proslate and unti-proslale glands are 

situated a little farther from the neck of the blad- 

« 

der than the former, but their minute structure 
need not be detailed, inasmuch as it may be 
ascertained much better by dissection, than it 
can possibly be set forth by the most lucid 
description. 

Quks. Having anatomically consider^ the tks- 
TES, / will thank you to dr/ihe their physiology ? 

A NS. It will not be necessary to treat Exten¬ 
sively upon the physiology of these let it 

suffice therefore to observe, that they produce a 
secretion “sm* generis," as it “is termed, that is to 
say, peculiar to itself, and that this secretion is 
the only known medium by which procreation 
could be effected. Tfeis secretion or the ^‘seed" 
is generally formed in proportion to the constitu¬ 
tional vigor of the aetihial,*&c., that is to say,, ||| 
he be poor and emaciated, or much out of condit 
tion, he will become proportionately incompetent^ 
to give efficacy to bis coitive functions, but if 
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strong and healthy and full of ‘‘stamina," he will 
perform them with a fecundative energy, (if such 
a mode of expression may be allowed), of which 
he would be totally incapable were ho in the 
former or debilitated state. Pain also has a 
considerable effect upon the production of semen, 
tbis fact maj' be proved in a variety of instances, 
for example, let a stallion with founder in his 
feet, wrilbing as it were under the acutely felt 
ggbniesof compressed sensible iaminm, be brought 
to a marc prepared for the horse by oestrum, and 
it is probable he will turn away from her with 
disgust, whereas if the ardency of his passion be 
not abated by such or similar suffering, he will 
tlten exhibit the intensity of his desire, and rush 
tv’iih irresistible impetuosity upon the longed for 
object of hU.ttiftiriafive lust. This assertion has 
been rea'li^d^ by the neurotomy of an uncut 
horse, thus affected with severe chronic founder, 
who th^gh dormant in his lecherous appetite 
previous" to the operation, became, when the 
nerves wete btciiised, implacably eager for coitus ; 
this change was occasioned by a diminution of 
that acute irritation in the feet which he before 
felt, but which was removed by the operation 
jiiist alluded to. 

The <ig;eofthe animal also*materially regulates 
tJUf formation of this proiificf |[.!tiid. It would be 
^Hlftote of time and an insult to common sense, 
say much in proof of this; the observations of 
nmest every, or any peckish ’ daily prove it, this 
remark may be made toi bear both ufkm ^ the 

2 £. 
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young and the old. the former are not prepared 
for effectual copulation, because of the immature 
developement of their organic and personal struc¬ 
ture ; though the libidinous desire may arise, 
still the seminal fluid cannot be elaborated by 
them, in sufHcient quantities, to accomplish all 
the ends of procreation. 'fhe latter or used 
uncastrated animals, being worn out and enfeebled 
either by previous hard w-ork, or reduced by the 
growing infirmities of a decay in nature, neces¬ 
sarily lose to a certain extent the impetus of 
their lust, and sink beneath a gradual loss of 
physical energy; this is proved by the conse¬ 
quent *«conception of those mares that are put to 
such horses, that is they seldom qr never “.sluMd 
sure^' as some term it, but if taken to others of a 
proper age, the work of conception, pregnanigr, 
&c., generally follow in natural succession. 
These remarks may appear irrelevant with some, 
but they have been made from a conviction that 
they were resflly needed, as illustrative’■ of die 
topic now under consideration, ^besides, being 
borne out by frequent and-Tepeated observations; 
The semen, we would tie.-e observe, has beeik 
submitted to chemical analysis, but as a de.scri|i,-» 
tion of its component parts, as discovered^ 
such analyMtJ^;: wfiuld probably be thought 
and uninterestihl^ tli^ 1 will omit 

pass on to noti^'that myriads of corpnsQflH 
bfidies, or minute atoms, have b^h seen in 
close investigation wiC& the iDicroscopic glaii; 
they insist in numen^s.irntmalcale, called 
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miculiy from their worm-like motion or appearance. 
This leads us to remark how deeply mysterious, 
how inconceivably grand must the various econo¬ 
mies of vnivcrsul nature be, if only one detached 
instance of her beauties is made to strike the 
attention, excite the wonder, and totally absorb the 
varied conceptions of thousands of philosophical 
enquirers. Indeed, the admirable process of 
secretion, including the formation of saliva, bile, 
urine, kc., is in itself, unconnected with the other 
mysteries of organic function an arc.tnum that 
neither the most curiously examinative theo¬ 
rists on the one hand, or the most indefatig¬ 
able experimentalists on the other have been able 
fully to comprehend.. 

Qces. What is the nature of what are termed. 
.tmausHEs ? 

'.t* 

■*Ans. Thrushes consist in a discharge of offen¬ 
sive matter from the cleft of the frog, which if not 
checked will continue to spread itself, till it produ¬ 
ces that troublesome disease called canker. 'I hey 
are generally caused either by contraction, or by 
filth and dirt, but sometimes they are occasi;>ned 
,by improper shoeing ; the most common call^(^ 
-bowever, is contraction, which produces ti.ci;: i \ 
'^Jthe painful compression that it always od ii.'^iui.s. 
;^i&ean by this expressipli^idutl^^e horny or 
^mpHsible heels fall in, and appiMximate' each 
AO closely, that the sdKsible frog sufl'ers 
IPnsiderably from the effects of severe pressifrei, 
(■kd thereby becomes ioflamed, from which cir- 
IMunatance arises the disdiarge from the cle£ti 

f I. 8 
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and the consequent diminution of the external 
frog. Dirt and JiUh seem to operate by their 
putrescent qualities, which act by eating away 
and destroying the horny texture, till they come 
in immediate contact with the sensible frog, 
when they irritate and produce inflammation; 
bad shoeing occasions it by causing contraction 
and other evil consequences. The treatment of 
thrushes must to a certain extent be mechanical, 
by which I mean that all the under-runnings and 
"rotten rags" as they are sometimes quaintly 
called, must be removed by the drawing knife; 
the heels if very high require to be lowered, 
the quarters rasped thin, and the claw shoe appli¬ 
ed, or if the horse can be spared from Mork 
Professor Coleman’s patent artificial frog might 
be used with advantage, till the common shoe can 
be worn. The diseased frog must be dressed 
with the canker ointment noticed under that ar¬ 
ticle, OP with the following solution :—viz. 

■ Sulphate of Zinc, 1 os. 

Alum. 1 os. 

Spirits of Wine, A oza- 
Vinegar, 1 pint^, - 
Water, 1 pint. 

Dissolve and mix for use. In every dressing the 
cleft must be well filled with shreads of 
dipped in this mixture, and immediately 
wards the whole oPthe affected surface inualil|lil' 
covered with warm tar and a of armeniall 
bole, and secured m,lbl manner we.durecmfb 
when deeccibing tjhe canlMC. 
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symptoms of the latter disorder a])pear, the treat¬ 
ment of course must be regulated as noticed 
under that head; the above plan, however, will 
generally be sufficient if repeated a few times, 
but nothing can be of permanent advantage with¬ 
out proper meclumicnl means be also adopted, 
such as good shoeing, &c., to prevent its recur- 
>enco. 1 would just observe before 1 finish this 
subject, that thrushes may be easily cured, or at 
least checked, but their return cannot always he 
prevented, because the sul)jcct of them is often so 
naturally inclined to narrow-heels, that the most 
judicious counteraction canuol eff'cctually expand 
them, the horse therefore ui.der such circumslau- 
ces will always be more or le<s subject to them. 
Quks. are lUe mcdicimi qualities of 

TURPENTINE? 

Ans. It is an excellent medicine Mhether in¬ 
ternally or externally used; it may be given 
internally as a diuretic? uuti-spasmodic, and .sto¬ 
machic, that is in well regulated doses; externally 
considered, it is a good addition to blisters, 
embrocations^ digestive, &c. Indeed, it stands 
eminently useful iu a variety of cases. 

Ques. Whal i»an ulcer 1 
Ans. It may be termed, in the language 
of a late veterinary avthoc “a solution of 
and differs from the sta||S of the com- 
IpUP sore or wound in no otheE manner, than that 
arises from some peculiarly morbid aotiot» of 
ijji^aiesapls of the pact, it is generally speaking the 
<if e woiwiid. or accidental causes 
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though in some cases it is constitutional in 
its origin. Ulcers are divided by medical noso- 
logisls into Jistulous, sinous, funtrom, putrid or 
gatt<>re»ous, cnriotts, and other distinct classes, far 
too extensive and complicated, in my opinion, to 
be of any real service in veterinary practice, such 
u inode of distinction in the clussitication of ulcers 
may be necessary in human surgery, but cannot* 
be found to bear so appropriately upon those of 
the horse. The two principal kinds of ulcers to 
which the latter animal is subject, m iy be distin* 
guished by the terijis simple and compound. The 
former are conlined to tho^ integuments, whereas 
in the latter order, the muscles, ligaments, &c., 
bei-oine aflected, and are often exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to cure. 1'he farcy ulcer, although more 
malignant in its nature than the ordinary simple 
ulcer, yet in a .surgical point of view-at may be- 
brouglit under the same designation, seigpg it is 
the same in its situation, *if not in tilf lajclion of 
its vessels ; the proper way to treat tlus'ibtass of 
ulcers is to lay them open by the use of juipen- 
knife or bistoury, and then to change the inoti}|4 
discharge by the application of caustics; the fc^ 
lovug^, will be found to answer this purpose 
betler than the uncompouuded caustic —viz. 

Corrosive Sufltimate, 1 drm. 

Moti^ic Acid, 2 drms. 

Friar’s Balsam 6 drms. 

Wett mixed and bottled for use. After two or 
three, and sometimes |he first dressing, the sonli^ 
will geherally present ofaor%lieaUhy appennuMNE 
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if so, the next thing required is to apply some 
very gentle astringent, such ns a weak solution 
of sulphate of zinc, or tincture of myrrh, without 
dilution, the latter will generally promote the 
healins: process without the help of any astrin¬ 
gent ; this is all that is recpiired in simple ulcers 
and is almost always successful. In com pound 
ulcers, the chief d(‘siderntuin is a depending 
orifice, <ir a drain for the m-.it’er to rv.n otf well, to 
effect which the sinuses must he opened, and the 
same dres ins apjdied as in the former kind ; 
should however the ulceration he very inveterate, 
tlie scalding mixture .as directed nmier the hearl 
fistula must he iise<J, and repeated if found neces¬ 
sary. Before I conclude iny remarks on this 
subject, I cannot help ohseiving, that the treat¬ 
ment must he entirely regnlaf<-d accorrling to 
circumstalitics, if it arise from a wound with a 
fistulom lining, and the knif(‘, from its situation, 
cannot he conveniently used, it is proper to pencil 
it8 ;^fi6te cr “imom'A” as it is ( ommonly called, 
'MritfifCTUStic, and thus to cause a slight separation, 
which it will generally heal. If there he a 
whg straight pijie in the body of the innsr'lcs, and 
not downwards, or under the skin, a sul)iiif^l|| or 
some other caustic pill {but not arsenic) in^be 
introduced with a probe, irt order to ''felch otU a 
core" after which it must be dressed with volatile 
liniment, or the mixture we shall hereafter recom- 
tneitd for that division of the article on wotfhds, 
Ipvilich weshall call tbQ.*^aiiHple incited" wound. In- 
there is the smntfwl^ty in the treatment of 
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ulcers ns in external inflaiiimatton, and titerefore 
no description can be sufficiently universal to 
incliide nil cases. 

Qiiks. What is the urethra? 

A NS. The urethra is that tube or canal, through 
which the tirine and semen are expelled, it com¬ 
mences at the neck of the bladder, where its lateVttl, 
portions are furnished witli the prostate ithd 
anti-prostate glands. 11 continues its course till 
it terminates at IIk; end of the ])enis, and on its 
inner surface are small excretory orifices called 
its larvn/r, which jjour out a fluid intended for its 
lubrication, and to preventdhe acrimonious action 
of the urine while passing through it; it is consi¬ 
derably wider at its commencement.than its ter¬ 
mination, and this change in its size or calibre 
takes place after it has passed the os piihis, or 
share bone, and so goes on lilt it gets to the end. 
Its terminatiopsis surrouiylcd with a prominence 
called the ; Avliich is extremely sen¬ 

sible. and is suj)posed’lo afford the most exquisite 
sensations during coition. .Its passage otvcirtljq^ 
share bone is so .suddenly curved and narrow in 
the horse; as not to admit of the safe introduction 
of any instrument through it into the neck of tillt 
bladder, in cases of urinary retention ; an openiit|^ 
therefore must be madb in the perineum, in thh 
mnniier we hSve directed when describing 
disenses bf that organ, if this is not done, 
water cannot be drawn off, but the bladder aSttfl 
burst ^rn excessive^^istention. The Jemdk 
urethra will be notice^^fl%ien we come' tb tMffeit 
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upon the external connexions of the uterus. 

Ques. Is not the urinary fluid often bloouy 
from disease ? 

Ans. Yes, and it commonly goes under the 
name of “bloody urine.” It is sometimes present 
in inflammation of the kidneys, but it hi.^tlien 
accompanied M'ith other sympton^s also, Yvhich 
are more minutely noticed under that head; 
it is however generally caused by carrying heavy 
burdens &c., whereby some of the finer vessels of 
those organs are torn or ruptured, and conse¬ 
quently, the extravasated blood escapes with the 
urine. Sometimes tlie urine becomes bloody, 
from a chronic ulceration of the kidneys, but 
in those cases, it is thick and turbid, foetid and 
offensive, and the disease is characterized by great 


emaciation, much stiffness in the hind quarters. 
With several pustular eruptions on the outside of 
the thigh and other parts of theiody, besides 
other indications of serous o|gM,. affection. 
In the present disorder there is, pS^lly speak¬ 
ing, but a very slight degree of indisposition, and 
«thereforequitedifferentto nephritis. The treatment 
.of it consists in bleeding, which must be regulated 
% the condition &c. of the patient; after this, give 
ft dose of physick in solution, and freely embro¬ 
cate the loins with spirits of hartshorn and o^gg^ 
oil. If the urine remains bloody, three or four days 
these means have been tried, and no fever is 


i^esent, give the following ball every day till wdll. 


Alum, I oz. 


Opittm, } drak^ 
Ferovian BaA. 6 draia. 
' M 
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Gain Arabic Powder, ^ oz. 

Palm Oil to form one Ball. 

If il proves very obstinate, a strengthening charge 
inigiit also be applied over the loins with consid- 
dcrable advantage, but the animal must be 
turned out to grass, and have entire rest until 
quite recovered. 

Qt'ics. Give me an anatomical description of the 
Uterus and its connexions ? 

Ans. By the word uterus, we are to understand, 
wlfut is generally termed the womb, or that hol¬ 
low bag in which the Feetus grows. This organ 
forms the chief part of the “ generative apparatus''' 
of the female subject, and is so constructed, as tc 
constitute the only medium of procreation in that 
sex ; it is hardly possible, for a ntinute and ac¬ 
curate knowledge, of the precise structure of this 
important organ to be obtained, by merely read¬ 
ing about it, it is necessary in addition to 
this, to sec the viscus i*i;s('lfin its natural state, 
to attentively examine its various component 
parts , to notice their connexions wdth each other, 
their origins and terminations, their internal and 
and external conformations &c. &c. Indeed this 
method ought to be adopted in reference toother 
parts of the animal frame as well as this. I for 
one can strongly reQommend this plan from my 
own experience, for 1. have found, 1 could infix a 
greater knowledge of anatomy, on the tablet of 
m^nil^ory in one hour by actual inspect^^« 
than r could otherwise do by the most sttididw 
and laborious lucutejttion. Without howeVier 
wasting time, as somi; think it, by making 
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merely extraneous observations ; I will proceetl 
at once briefly to define the structure of the 
uterus, by dividing it into two grand divisions, 
namely ; its internal and external connexions. 
The connexions of this organ compose or 

include its neck, body, cornua, lallopian tubes, 
and ovaria. The nerk, denominated by anato¬ 
mist “ Cervix Uleri," commences at the termi¬ 
nation of the vagina, which M'e have shortly to 
notice, and has in the middle of it, an opening 
which leads to the body of the womb and is cal¬ 
led theoA- nlcri or “moiilh" of the uterus. This part 
is very thick and hardt and has its longitudinal 
folds, which allow of its enlargement during par¬ 
turition, an(i a mucous fluid is also sccroti d to lu¬ 
bricate its inner surface. The hotly of the womb 
is much longer and wider than its neck, and its 
folds are considerably larger, and apjiarcntly 
more numerous than Uiosc of the latter. '^I'hey 
form so many longitudinal eminences around the 
whole of its internal surface, but disappear in the 
-advanced stages of pregnancy, when the womb 
becomes greatly enlarged and expanded. A 
copious quantity of mucous fluid is also secreted, 
in order to lubricate its membranous surface, and 
thereby defend it from abrasion &c. The ter¬ 
mination of this part, forms ihefundm or bottom 
of the womb, and branches oft’into two cornua or 
horns, which we shall now describe. These divi¬ 
sions constitute the principal difference between 
the human uterus and that of brutes, the former 
of which is without themi. They are about the 

H SI 
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same length as the body of the womb, and in the 
marc, maintain an equal or nearly equal magni- 
tu<le, from their commencement to their termina¬ 
tions, but in the cow they gradually contract in 
their size until they reach their extremities, 
where they are remarkably small. Their inner 
lining, in the animal just mentioned, is covered 
with several small and round substances ap¬ 
parently glandular, which considerably enlarge in 
the latter periods of gestation, and are then very 
vascular, being intersi)ersed nearly all over the 
surface of the womb, appearing like pieces of 
sponge. They are often seen in the living subject, 
in cases of procidentia uteri, or the f alling down of 
the “ Iml” as it is sometimes termed.^ These little 
prominences, are supposed to give nutrition to 
the young animal, while in its embryo state, by 
conveying to it through the medium of the fcetal 
circulation, a sort of chylous fluid, which they 
abundantly secrete as they lie on the inner surface 
of the womb. Let us now notice the Fallopian 
tubes. These tubes arise from the extremities of 
the cornua, and are called Fallopian from the 
name of their discoverer, which was Fallopius. 
There is one tube to each cornu or horn, and both 
the tubes commence with so small a calibre, as 
hardly to allow of a h&ir to pass through their ori¬ 
fices ; they proceed in their course, in a singularly 
twisted manner, or winding direction, turning iln 
anti out, and continuing very narrow in their siiSf* 
until they get near the ovarta, when tliey suddcoin 
ly expand like the end of a trumpet. They form 
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a fringe like edge at each of their teriuinatioiis. 
to which has been given the terra '\fimhrw," oiu 
part of this fringe has actual attachment to the 
ovarium, the other portion of it lies loose in tlie 
abdomen suspended by intervening raeinbrane. 
These tubes it is thought, embrace llie ovaria in 
^coition and receive the ovum or vesicle just bai si 
from them, and convey it by tbeir pcrislallie 
motion, into the womb, tbere to remain, vivify, 
and form a new creature. Tin; ovaria ar<; t wo 
little bodies vulgarly called " the sUmes" and are 
nearly the size of a hen’s egg, they are not how¬ 
ever like the latter hi their figure or external 
shape, but as far as 1 have been able to notice 
them, they gather resemble the common Windsor 
bean in their form, only not <|nite so Hat and 
thm; they are united to the fimbriated extremi¬ 
ties of the oviducts or fallopian tubes, but by 
reason of their membranous attachments to the 
sides of the womb araf its cornua, they lie loose 
floating in the cavity of the abdomen. These sub¬ 
stances are larger in the marc than in the cow, 
and also somewhat ditferent both in size and si¬ 
tuation : in the latter, they are scarcely bigger 
than a nutmeg, and are closely situated one on 
each side of the womb, near the commencement 
of the cornua, whereas in* the former, they have 
ito actual contact either with the horns or the 
itody of the uterus, but are only loosely connected 
to them by a delicate and expanded membfane; 
sn other respects, these organs are generally 
speaking, similar to each other in both of the 
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subjects just spoken of. They contain within their 
interior a variety of little distinct vesicles orblad* 
ders filled with a limpid fluid ; these A'esicles 
are denominated ova or eggs, and are considered 
l)y most physiologist, to be the micleus of the 
future animal, or the part from which it is first 
formed : little dark coloured spots also, termed 
corpora Inlca, may be clearly seen in the ovaieia 
after impregnation, one of which in the cow, when 
she has had a calf, becomes much enlarged^ 
forming a little protuberance at the end of the 
ovarium not unlike a nipple in its form; these spots 
in ihe animal just mentiocied, are of a yellow co¬ 
lour, I have seen five or six of them in one ovari¬ 
um, and have been led from this fo think that 
they often exist in the ovaria, even before the 
animal is impregnate. Having briefly described-- 
what I have been pleased to term the internal 
connexions of the uterus ; ^ 1 will now proceed to 
define those parts that are more external. The 
vagina therefore may be first noticed. This part 
in a certain sense may be considered, as one of its 
external connexions, because it is not absolutely 
a part of it, but only attached to its neck at its ter¬ 
mination ; it is that long, wide, and membranous 
passage, which leads from the shape to the neck 
of the womb, it has fdlds similar to, but thinner 
than those of the latter, and is thereby capable ;Of 
considerable distention either in coitus or 
tufition. A slippery discharge is also formed^ 
its inner surface, and is intended for certain pilTr 
poses, tlmt need not be. distinctly particulariamd^ 
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Underneath this great canal is situated the uri¬ 
nary pipe of the bladder, termed the nrcthra ; 
this pipe may be clearly seen by just opening 
the lips of the shape a little, and in eases of 
urinary retention, a catheter may be easily intro¬ 
duced to draw off the water, it is very short 
and straight when compared with that of the 
horse, and its inner membrane is lined with a 
mucous fluid, to defend it from the acrimony of 
the urine. What is termed the cliloris is 
another external connexion of the uterus, it is 
a small, round, prominent and spongy substance, 
situated a little within^the lower part of the shap*;; 
it has no perforation or hole in its centre, like 
that of the gfans penis in the horse but is in 
many other respects very much like it; it has a 
kind of prepuce attaclied to its extremity, and 
may be seen protruding itself beyond the. lips, 
just after the act of staling ; this is done to force, 
out the last drops of ufinc, and thereby keej> it 
from irritating the vagina. Lastly the ritiru may 
be briefly hinted at. This is that central oj)ening 
of the shape which lends to the womb, it is boun¬ 
ded at its sides by the two labia piulendi ovWns of 
the shape, superiorly by the perineum near the 
anus, and infcriorly by the lower union of the 
pudendal lips. Its upper portion is called -it^ 
superior commissure, its lower portion its inferior 
jpbmmissure, and its inner membrane is lubricated 
ilkith a mucous exudation, intended to protgpt it 
tProm injury during parturition or the coital act. 
These are the external connexions of the uterus 
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or rather, the outward organs of generation and 
may be distinctly seen by dissection. 

Qi'iis. Whal observations have you to make res~ 
peeling the Physiology of the uterus. 

Ans. To enter into a minute detail of the va¬ 
rious hypotheses that have been suggested, and 
the opinions that have been formed, in connexion 
with this intricate and mysterious section of 
siology, would be to depart from our original 
termination, to be brief; indeed,it does not 
pear to me, that an intimate acquaintance there¬ 
with, c;iu be considered as atfording any genuine 
or intrinsic advantage to t^e veterinary student. 
l.et it then suffice, though we may omit a descrip¬ 
tion of the various theories advanced, illustrative 
of the mechanism &c. of generation, such as the 
particular part or parts into which the seminal 
fluid is taken ;—the pre-existence of germs in the 
ovaria of the female;—the supposed mixture of 
the mule and female sem’on, deposited in the 
uterus, as forming the basis of the foetus, &c. &c. 
such a description might please, or captivate the 
attention of the curious, or the fanciful, but it 
could not be made to serve any useful purpose 
to the practical inquirer. I shall therefore, very 
briefly notice the allowed and most probable use 
of the uterus, as engagod in the elaborate work of 
procreation. Its chief use is to serve as a recep¬ 
tacle for the male semen. If this important ori¬ 
gan wdid not exist, it does not appear clear hoi|| 
the sperm could be received, and afterwards bib> 
made to generate, without some consequent^ 
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serious interruption to the other organic functions. 
In what manner the seed operates so as to pro¬ 
duce the rudiments of a new creature, is a prob¬ 
lem too difficult for me to solve; indeed it has 
been so, even to those who have conducted ex¬ 
periments on a very extensive scale in order to 
confirm their opinions concerning it. I would 
remark that it is not improbal)le, that sym¬ 
pathy, or a mutual action, between the female ova 
i|nd the male sperm, do both unitedly concur in 
production of the foetus. The plausihleuess 
of such an opinion, seems to be demonstrated by 
the fact that the ova, cannot be prolific u-iihout 
the influence of the male semen, nor could the 
latter have any procreative cflect, witiiout the 
existence of the former, which fact is re lii/.-'d, as 
the result of that common operation calh d " stmy- 
ing. I shall now close my remarks on tliis much 
disputed subject, by again observing that tlnac 
is no necessity to relate the numerous sjx'cula- 
tions of great and superior authors, in iviercji'jc 
to it, nor is it needful to enumerate the varioiis 
experiments that have been made to support or 
illustrate their favourite theories. All that is 
known to a certainty is, that the uterus, or its 
constituent parts, mutually co-operate in fecun¬ 
dation, or the production pf a new creature, by 
receiving the male semen, the procreative 
fiction of which is generally certain, though truly 
.Inexplicable. 

t^VBS. What sort of vessels are veins ? 

^KS. To give a precise or lengthened descrip- 

2 » 
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tion of the origin, course, distinct situations, &c. 
of all the veins, that compose the venous system 
of the horse, or that convey the blood, to that 
grand reservoir the heart; is the work of a minute 
anatomist, and not to be expected of one, vrhose 
observations are necessarily limited, vrithin the 
narrowest boundaries; indeed to do thiswould be to 
form a treatise, whose contents ought to be ea^ 
clusively anatomical, and have no reference 
whatever to other subjects. I shall therefof# 
only give a brief outline of their compositing 
and functions, with a few remarks on their num¬ 
ber, origin, &c. The comj)osition of these vessels 
differs materially from that of the arteries, the 
former order are very thin, and membranous in 
their texture, whereas the latter are thick and 
stout, and capable of retaining their circular 
form when empty ; this is not the case with the 
veins, nor has their external coat that elasticity 
of action, or power to cohtract, which is so pe¬ 
culiar to the arteries. The functions of these cir¬ 
culating channels, also differ from those that are 
arterial, inasmuch as they do not carry the blood 
to the various parts of the body, but return it from 
them, and again convey it to the heart, they are 
also different in their function.because they have 
no share in the work of secretion, and the forma¬ 
tion of new parts. The vena portce, however is an 
exception to this general rule, the hepatic portiofini ^ 
of which minutely ramify over the internal strpt^ r 
tureofthe liver, and produce that well knoHjH 
secretion called bile. The arteries have 
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urine, semen, saliva, and several other products, 
and that is affected by a certain chemical process 
put into operation, by the Divine chemist, in a 
manner too mysterious to be understood by the 
most enlarged human mind. The great office of the 
veins therefore, is to return the blood which has; 
been expended in the system, for the purposes of 
secretion and reparation, to its proper and originiai^' 
source. The number of these vessels also differs 
from the arteries (that is in some parts of the body,) 
proofs of which are too well known, to need spe¬ 
cific reference ^ the vascular structure of the foot 
for one, is a striking anstance, of this fact; in 
which part they are incalculably more numerous, 
than its arterjal channels. On the exterior sur¬ 
face of the lateral cartilages, they are very nu¬ 
merously spread, and form a plexus or network 
of incomparable beauty. Out of all the anatomi¬ 
cal preparations I have ever yet witnessed, I have 
never seen one to equal the foot, that is, if it bC 
properly prepared, and its vessels neatly filled 
with wax injections. The two leading distinct 
orders of veins are the superjicial and the deep- 
seated ; of the former order are the subcutaneous 
veins, or those under the skin and may be clearly 
seen on the inside of the thigh and other exter¬ 
nal parts of the body, morb especially so, when 
the animal is heated by severe exercise. The 
letter order spring from the minute extremities 
^ tbe arteries, and become increasingly largetas 
Hiey proceed onward in their course to the heart. 
Some of these are imbedded in the external mus- 

2 N 2 
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cles, such as those of the limbs &c. and often 
run in the same direction as their fellow arteries, 
as for instance, the popliteal vein, metacarpal vein, 
and others. The origin of these vessels in one 
sense, is from the terminations of the arteries* 
but if viewed as originating from the heart, we 
sh»uid then say that they all proceed, primarily i 
speaking, either from the anterior vena cava, ofs* 
jiosterior vena cava, or else from the pulmonary 
veins, which carry their blood to the le/t auricle, 
whereas the two former trunks convey it to UMI 
right auricle of the heart, a fact clearly ascer*: 
lained by viewing the internal structure of a dead 
animal. There is no pulsation in the veins, and 
this circumstance is owing to the teijuity of their 
coats, and their consequent inability to contract 
upon their contents. The only agents, by whiebt 
the blood is circulated through them, are the 
pressure and action of fhe muscles, placed in 
contiguity with them, and also the‘‘vis a tergo'\ 
as it is termed, of the circulating fluid, oV the 
force behind, which is given to them by the 'sys- 
tolc, and diastole, that is to say, contraction and 
dilatation of the heart and arteries. We will how¬ 
ever, no longer dwell upon tlio present subject, 
but refer to the next topic for consideration. 

Quus. What kind of disease is that, which issom- 
times culled vertigo. 

Ans. This is a more polite term, for that commtiil!^ 
disorder in the horse, which in stable langu«i|^ *' 
is generally called the ** megrims." It is Soanes 
times caused by an undue pressure upon llid 
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brain, owing to an increased flow of blood to that 
organ, or it may arise from a collection of water, 
in the ventricles, or from a distended stomach ; 
when it is only slight, it receives the name of 
megrims, a phrase just referred to, hut when more 
violent, and the patient falls down insensibly on 
, tile ground, and the eyes are fixed in their sockets, 
from the force of the spasm, it is named epilepsy ; 
the distinction is however hardly worth notice, 
for if viewed in its proper light, it is nothing more 
or less than a slight attack of apoplexy, occasi¬ 
oned in most cases by severe exercise in hot wea¬ 
ther. It is characterized by a sudden falling 
back and reeling for a few miniite-i, with a con¬ 
vulsive motion of the eyes, shaking of the head 
and other symptoms, not much unlike fits in the 
human subject. It generally leaves the animal 
in about half an hour after its first occurrence; the 
horse is then able to Return to his work again as 
usual,.appearing to have suflered no material fn- 
jury;?fr6m it. The common practice of grooms 
iEim'4 postboys,in this disorder, is to bleed in the 
mouth by opening the second or third bar, but this 
is attended with soinc degree of danger, if adopted 
by persons ignorant of anatomy; this fact I re- 
remember to have been proved, in a very con¬ 
vincing case: namely, *a post horse having 
gone a long and hard stage on a hot summer’s 
^ay, was suddenly seized on his return home 
',%ith this complaint; the man who rode Tiim, 
immediately bled him in the mouth, by opening 
tile fourth and fifth bars; the animal bled' profuse- 
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ly, and in a short time fell down, and fainted, 
being completely exhausted, from the great quan¬ 
tity of blood he had lost, indeed, he was thought 
by all the bye-standers to be then dying, but by 
prompt and judicious treatment, he was in time 
restored. 1 refer to this case, merely to show 
the absurdity and danger of bleeding, or suffer-, 
ing a horse to be bled in the mouth, when the 
advantages of general bleeding, that is in this 
complaint, are equally as local, or more so than 
the former plan. The best treatment in this 
affection, is to bleed from the neck, to bathe the 
forehead with very cold water, and if it occur in 
the summer season, to keep the patient in a cold 
shady place; should the “ fits” or spa«smodic con¬ 
vulsions continue after this plan has been tried, 
it will be necessary to give the following anti- 
spasmodic drench, viz :— 

Tiiict. of Assafeeti^a, loz. 

Sweet Spirits of Nnre, ^oz. 

Carbonated Liquor of Ammonia, |oz. 

Powder Opium, ^drm. 

Valerian Powder, |oz. 

Mix in a pint and half of good warm ale. In a 
day or two afterwards, a mercurial purge should 
be given to prevent a relapse. This is the general 
plan of treatment to be p irsucd in such cases, 
but it will sometimes happen that the horse will 
be subject to occasional attacks of this affection, 
although the mo.st judicious means may have 
been adopted for its prevention. 

Qoes. Are tvortns very injurimis to the horse. 

Ans. These creeping vermin, are not so feaif- 
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fully injurious to the horse as some have unfoun¬ 
dedly imagined them to be, although we admit 
that they always occasion some inconvenience, 
and when very numerous may produce serious 
constitutional derangement; they are generally 
thought to do harm by absorbing the chyle and 
thus consuming a great part of the animal's 
source of nutriment, robbing him of that princi¬ 
ple required for nutrition, growth of parts &c. 
Whether this be a Arct or not,we shall not attempt 
to determine, but proceed briefly to describe the 
diflTerent sorts of worms, that infest the stomach 
and bowels of the hor$e. Those of the stomach 
are called hoUs, and are divided into two kinds 
one of which is formed from the insect nanicd 
ceslruH equi or horse fl}', and the other springs 
from the genus called ccslrus hemorrhoidalis. 
These are two different sorts of insects which 
deposit their eggs upon certain particular parts 
of the body. The animal is excited, probably by 
their producing a tickling sensation to lick or 
nibble them oft’ the part to which they arc at¬ 
tached, and thereby take them into hi.s stomach, 
after .which in process of time they become botts 
For a correct knowledge of the particular form of 
these worms, I would advise the examination of 
the stomach of some worm-affected horse after 
death; where their peculiar structure may be much 
better ascertained, than it could be otherwise un¬ 
derstood, even by the best written descriptions. 
Those of the bowels may now be noticed. These 
generally consists of two sorts, the lumbrici 
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teretes, as they “are technically termed, and 
the ascarides. The former a^re named lumhrici 
from their slipperiness and it»et€s because of 
their shape which is long and round; they may 
therefore be distinguished by their length and 
roundness. The latter I conceive are called 
des from their continual irritative motion in 
bowels; their form &c. will be briefly noticed ill 
our future descri|>tiou8. .The luinbrici teretes era 
generally found in the small intestines, and 
of a white colour not much unlike in their formal 
tion the common earth worm ; I have frequently 
seen numbers of them past away with the foeces 
or dung and they have generally been ten or 
twelve inches long. They are said by some 
authors to be productive of severe cholic; this may 
be so in some solitary cases, but I confess I have 
never witnessed any instance in which that disease 
has originated from such a cause. The other kind 
of w orins or the ascarideft are extremely short 
and small, their extremities are sharp pointed 
and they are often called ''needle worms.” They 
are generally of a dark colour, and their form is 
so curious that nothing but a minute insp^tiOQ 
can give us an adequate idea of it; w'orms of thia 
description are often a great annoyance to the 
animal, particularly w^en they are abundant in 
the rectum or last bowel. There is also in 6oin||, 
animals the toenia or tape worm. 1 have neiiM 
seen this in the horse, but it is frequently fottw 
in the dog. 1 once saw one of this kind that canii 
from a dog during voinition which when extmded 
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or stretched out, was seventeen or eighteen inches 
long, bearing a singular resemblance to a piece 
of narrow tape. When it was thrown out of the 
stomach by the vomitory act, it was found coiled 
up in the same form as the main spring of a watch. 
Several of tliem came away, and tliey all boro 
U)at appearance. Worms have sometimes been 
found in the aqueous humour of the eye, and 
li£Ve been taken out, hut never 1 believe Avithout 
swaequent deprivation ofsiglit. They are also 
frequently found after deathinthegieatHic.sc«- 
♦mc artery, I have seen them in that vessel, in 
horses that died fiom atrophy, or consumption. 
1'aviug given a brief description of tfie various 
orders of wofms, that are seen in the liorse, 1 
will now describe the Ireahnent neces>..ry for 
'their removal. The first kind or />«//.> have iievt r 
*been effectually rf'inoved, before that se;t»o . of 
the year in which hy l!i‘*ir instinct, so to 

they ulwavs leave Ww viihct'lhr f e ' In 

• ¥ 

tuiu h, and pass uiih tim foo.I ti'!'< ' ;h sri ' ho.\( K, 
to be expelhd from <u< ..ee with f’e 'I'be 

most powerf d m liici.K iiuA' i* ■t'n.iii'>i ■ ' tei'* I 
to ,gccomp!i'-ii that (d j Cl, but withoui av.iil. 
Giattdcrcd sulije*‘ts being of no value, have had 


even corrosive sublimate, given to them in terrible 
^doses in order to remove them, but with no 

* j|i^ effect towards the expulsion of these 
pious vermin. They will however as we hate 
hinted, come away of themselves at their pro- 
1 ^ peason, which is the latter end of the spring, 
or/pjliamer. I have spmetimes at this timh of 
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the year, given a dose of physic, and thus routed 
those ugly creatures by hundreds. Those worms 
that infest the hoicels may generally be removed 
by giving a mercurial purge, repeated twice or 
three times if required, allowing a week between 
each dose. Oil of turpentine has been strongly 
recommended as a vermifuge, but I have .not 
found it equal to active purgatives. The aiili- 
monials also have been thought good vermifugi^‘ 
but they do not appear to have much efficacy M 
this respect, the following balls however 
be tried, if physic be objected to, 

Be^t Sulphur, Sozsi 
Emetic Tartar, lOdrms. 

CHlthiops Mineral, 3ozs. 

Powdered Ca^carilla, 2oza. 

Venice Turpentine, to form 6 balli. 

Give one every morning, fasting, and during their 
use, chill the horse's drink, and give occasional 
mashes These will sometimes remove them, 
but not so quickly or effectually as a mercurial 
purge. If there be much debility after the use of 
the mercurial purge, and the horse's appetite is 
imperfect, give a few of the restorative balls or¬ 
dered in jaundice. 

Ques. Wlmt observations have you to make 
respecting the nature e^d treatment of wounds. 

Ans. Wounds are generally classified, or di¬ 
vided into four kinds:—viz. The simple incised 
wound, the lacerated and contused wound, the 
punctured wound, and wounds of cavities. In 
each of these classes, a somewhat different sys-. 
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tern of treatment is required. I do not however, 
iptend to enlarge extensively, upon the present 
subject, but shall merely comprise a few particu¬ 
lars concerning it, in as brief a manner as I pos¬ 
sibly can, In the treatment of the simple incised 
wound, nothing more is necessary, generally 
speaking, than to bring together the divided' 
j^rts, by means o(sutures or the use of the needle 
®»d thread, and then to fix an adhesive plaster 
the sides of the wound near its edges, after 
^hich it must be dressed with Friar’s balsam, or 
tincture of aloes, and a bandage secured'over the 
whole. This will head it, by the "Jirst iulenlion," 
that is, if the dressing is not disturbed till two or 
three days after ; it will however sometimes hap¬ 
pen that the ends of the wounded skin are so far 
asunder, as not to allow of stitches without much 
subsequent irritation ; in this case the use of the 
needle must be dispeyised with, and either poul¬ 
tices or fomentations applied, and afterwards the 
following digestive liniment to promote suppu- 
ratiqp, viz.— 

Best Olive Oil, 4ozs. 

Spirits of Turpentine, l^oz. 

Tinct. of Camphor, loz. 

Tinct. Opium, loz. 

Well incorporate the whole together with the yolk 
ofan egg, and bottle for nse, warm this mixture 
and freely apply it to the wound, but not to the 
surrounding swelling, which must be bathed *wlth 
evaporating lotions. If a poultice of linseed 
meal could be put on the part, it would ’be b^ler 
3 Q 2 
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than fomentations. After the suppurative pro* 
oess has taken place, the wound must be washed 
clean with;^arm water and dressed every day 
with Friar’s halsam,which will generally soon he^ 
it. If the«^ungu8 or “ proud flesh” start up, it 
must be kept down by some escharotic applica- 
lion, such as the mixture for ulcers, but it mmM* 
not be used too freely or incautiously, one pk 
of it will commonly suffice.^ If this howevii 
not suflicicnt, the lunar caustic must be used, 
repeated till the fungus is reduced to a level wl 
the skin, after which by the application of til 
turc of aloes it will soon heal. The lacerated 
and contused wound is so called, because it is ge¬ 
nerally much torn and bruised, and is occasioned 
by a blunt instrument. It is very dahgerous j^dj 
requires the “ antiphlogistic" treatment lb itSfi^nl^^ 
lest extent. I would here just remark that 
fore any kind of treatment is adopted, thq,wbu^Ol 
must be minutely exainineth and if any ext 
substance be left in it, it must be 
am inclined to believe, in short I am certa|ni»1^a^' 
wounds of every description are seldom 
to cure, but the frequent fliilure of medicimil'Ih- 
teip^'i'cnce. is often attributable to the'ill-timed itp- 
plicution of burning stiniulants, more than to any 
other cause. There is jhowever, another extreme, 
of which 1 would have you beware, and that isll^ 
practice of omitting the use of gently stimulatioij^ 
appUcii^ions such as turpentine, spirits of wiQjByb 
emnbined with proper proportions of olive oU^ 
sui^ly becatse some upstart or otl^er, who 
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led away by the mere/fjo/mM of medical refine¬ 
ment, happens to condemn them, under the bdious 
titles of “ vile compositions,” in ilating*^^HciUii>us” 
&c. jtcc. There is a great deal more, of this sort 
of coxcomicalism or foppery among the skin deep 
modernists of the jrreseut day, tlruu there need 
this remark is not intended for retcrinary 
lliwgeons, or indeed any of that profession, hut to 
j|||pN^!'magazine readers, would be reviewers, hi;rh 
■m'^ing j)!ir iseologi Us ; we will however say no 
■jMtt on that point, but proceed again with our 
jjfp^tl^.'by' ob.serving that the chief object of the 
,|^Clltioner ought to jre, to prevent symptoniiiiic 
a»:d high iufiammntory action ; to eflect tliis, 
;^ipf|iatient should be bled freely, have a mild 
^urge, be rowellcd to produce contrary determi- 
-nation, and the wound with its neighhouring parts 
mtisliie fomented five or six times a day. V, lU n 
H^iOd matter is formed, the attendant's fears 
generally fi^^persea, all danger of mortilica- 
tmor bteitig then, generally speaking, removed. 
T|te fo«mi|tion of new flesh may be assisted by 
this following digestive ointment, ap-* 
pl«^|b the part warm, viz.— 

■ Yellow Basilicon, Ilb. 

Venice Turpentine, .^Ib. 


Red Precepitate, fiyely powdered, 4ozi, 

Tjie proportions of the latter, or pibcipitate 
l>e lessened or increased, according to the 

f te of the wound; melt the two first ingredimtttr 
dually* then, when nmtrly cool add the latter 
Agrees, and atir ^ atiff; keep thia for geMi»>< 
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ml use. If the granulations after this, form too 
fast or hccorae luxuriant, they may be kept down 
by a solution of u hite vitriol, or if that fail by 
lunar caustic ; should the matter ''pond" as some 
term it, or be confined, it must be discharged by 
incision, but if sinuses, or “pipes” form, from a 
detention of the pus or matter, they must be 
open and treated as directed under the heml^f 
ulcer. To describe however all the minuti mjjjT 
the *‘iu(i(/its ruratuh" or mode of curing M'OundHjB 
required under some very peculiar circUiUsttti^B 
is almost iinpossil>le : at any rate for "me‘to 
tempt this would be to exceed the limits 
avowed design, namely that of being 
throughout the wliole of my descriptions. '1 shailr 
therefore leave the peculiarities of their treat^ 
meat, to the discretionary choice of the practi-' 
tioner himself, who of coarse will be prepared by 
his experience to adopt h^s plan, to the state 
of the case at the time being. The next ordeirW 
w'ounds is named punctured wounds; by this 
term we mean that they are caused, by a sharp* 
or round pointed instrument, such as a fork: tine' 
&c,, but let me here remark by way of exception, 
that wounds of cavities^ though they are occasioned 
by the same cause, as the ordinary punctured 
wound, yet they come'under an entirely different 
classification, or rather the treatment of the two 


la extretoely dissimilar: the latter kind is tinntted 
in most respects in the same way, as the lacerated 
'Wound,-^ but if after suppuration, the orifice, ef 
<mouth^ of it, be ulcerated or filled with“**,^»ilw' 
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linins^,” it may be enlarged by the cautious use of 
the knife, and then dressed m itii the nitmte of 
silver, once or twice, or if the bone at the bottom 
be carious, it must be treated as we liavc pre¬ 
scribed on the article CrtWcs. That kind of punc¬ 
tured wound, called a ''prick in the fool" also re¬ 
quires to be briefly touched upon. It is a wound 
' e sensible laminee, and arises troin the nail of 
I|itoe, being driven in a wrong direction. This 
of wound not unfrequently occasions such 
$einflammation, that the aiiiinal breaks out 
pi;ofase perspiration, a quick pulse and 
constitutional sympathy pre¬ 
set themselves, in such a high degree as to ex- 
hibit'f&e most excruciating pain. Tlie general 
Ireatment of such is very siin(>le, consisting mere¬ 
ly of the perfect removal of the "imdernmuintr," 
a dressing of tincture of myrrh and digestive oint- 
ent and a warm poultice over the hole; if proud 
rise it may be ^ept down by some mild 
caustic. Another kind of punctured wound, ori- 
giaat^Troma.nail running into thecoilinjoiM/by 
beai^ tread dpbn; this produces severe lameness 
an^^l^uitres to be somewhat differently treated 
to ttejj! which proceeds from "pricking," as it is 
termed,. The surrounding horn must be well 
thinned, and the nail hole, if the synovia or joint oil 
flows,from it, should be pencilled with lunar 
eaiMtic, or if necessary, the actual cautery,, may 
be ftpplm^ I generally prefer the former. •An 
emollient poultice may then Ire put over the whqlq 
When the opening is closed^ the sdre iifa|r 
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be dressed with Friar’s balsam, and digestive 
ointment every day, and if it become “ foul,” it 
must he dressed with the mixture for ulcers. It 
will be prudent, in the course of a few days after 
its occurrence, to blister the coronet, and repeat 
if required, once or twice. This kind of wound of¬ 
ten loaves an irremediable lameness behind^^^ 
if well treated, but if badly managed, it 
times causes the animal’s death, that is t 
some farriers (noU/W, for many know bettel^^ 
their extreme ignorance of the structure ahd 
nomy of joints,will inject stimulating inixtuisltsj^- 
to them before they are ulcesated, in cunse^ueit^ 
ol which the most tortiuitjg agony, andjnila-' 
inatioii are produced, which if it does not end in 
death, is sure to cause astiirjoiiit. I w'ill now pro¬ 
ceed to notice wounds of c.o;/7t,"s. 'I'iiose cavities 
are called atcumscribal, because they arecorrtineil 
or enclosctl in su{;!i a manner, us to be defended' 
from the c() ‘.iact ol air, or other foreign and in- 
juriinis communications. They include the 
bumu; iiniana or those mucous bags that are con¬ 
nected with tendons, tsec.—the joints, chests, ab- 
tlpmen, veins icc.; all of these parts are lia^a to 
b^'ounded, a distinct description of each," of 
fwisch, may be briefly given. 'I’he first of them, 
or wounds of joints, reqtfire a peculiar treatment, 
and call forno ordinary share of practical acumdn. 
Thfi first, thing to bd done, is to close the hole, fro^^ 
Ifhkih'the oil escapes, that is if it be not so larg^" 
as this may Ibeef^ 
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1 have been in the habit of using the former with 
remarkably good effects, and can therefore recom¬ 
mend it as being more covenient, though not more 
effectual than the latter. The object of closing 
the joint, is to prevent the flow of that lubricating 
medium, called the sytiovia, and to exclude the 
admission of air into it, which is a direct exci- 
taiit. The joint should be well and often fomen¬ 
ted, and evaporating lotions frequently applied to 
the swelling; indeed bleeding, ptirging, and 
in short the whole of the depletive system, should 
be adopted, to its fullest extent. If the joint oil 
continue to run, in spitd of all the means used to 
prevent it, and collections of matter form around 
the joint, and*it becomes ulcerated ; vee may look, 
forward for Anchylosis, or a stiff joint, either total 
or partial. The only thing likely to do good, in 
such cases, is to open the purulent collections, 
and inject the following«mixture into them. 

Sublimate |drn). 

Sugar of Lead, 2drnis. 

Muriatic Acid, 2drm». 

Tinct. of Benzoin, 4ozs. 

Mix and bottle for use. This will generally re¬ 
move the ulcerative action of the synovial mem¬ 
brane, and its connexions^ and dispose the parts 
to heal, but the case invariably ends in more 
or less, subsequent stiffness, or immobility of 
the joint. After this, blisters should be applied 
and repeated, and if they prove insufficient, 
firing must be resorted to, which, when the orifice 
is closed and healed, will be found of considerable 

p 
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service. I remember, to have had a case,.' •f' Ul¬ 
cerated hock joint, of this kind, in which the ani¬ 
mal was desperately lame, even, though the 
wound was thoroughly healed, and blisters had 
been applied; however, I lightly fired the whole 
joint, and the mare in a week or ten days after¬ 
wards could trot, comparatively free from lame¬ 
ness ; this with other instances, proves the decided 
advantages of the actual cautery. Wounds of the 
htirste mucosae, may also be just noticed; these 
are little bags situated upon almost every joint, 
and are often punctured, either intentionally, from 
the brutal rage of the st^ularian, or else ffom 
some unavoidable accident, such as the introduc¬ 
tion of a fork tine, &c. Their treatment is the 
same as that of wounded joints, with this ex¬ 
ception only, they seldom become ulcerated, but 
generally close, and therefore, do not require the 
injection of detergents, bkit merely the repetition 
of blisters and rest; I would however, observe, 
t^at no blisters (except in particular cases,) ought 
to be applied, until the heal is out of the part. 
Wounds of the chest and abdomen, are always 
attended with imminent danger, and require the 
depletive system of treatment, more perhaps than 
any other kind of wound; the opening into the 
chest should be covered with a pledgit of diges¬ 
tive ointment, and properly secured with a ban¬ 
dage ; it should be frequently fomented, but no 
air must be allowed to get into that cavity, for 
reasons we before gave when treating on wounds 
of joints. Wounds of the abdomen or belly, differ 
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but little in their treatment to those of the chest. 
The only differen ce is this, if the bowels be torn 
they must be neatly sown up, as well as the ex¬ 
ternal wound. A pledgit of the above ointment 
may then be put on the latter, and secured by a 
bandage in the same manner as in wounds of the 
chest. Let me here remark, that I highly de- 
pfecate the horrible practice of dressing the 
wounded intestines with hot oils, seeing that 
such a plan constitutes a species of butchering, 
equally as fatal to the animal, as it is disgraceful 
to the person who adopts it. Wounds of veins^ 
have already been treated upon, in the article 
inflammation, and therefore need no specific ri* 
ference. When mortification occurs, as the reslill 
of severe wounds, it must be treated in the rnanrier 
wc have distinctly described, under the head just 
alludedto. 

Quf.s. What is Zinc ? 

Ans. Zinc, in its metallic or unchanged 
state, is I believe, never used as a medicine, 
but when by certain chemical combinations 
it is made into an acetate, an oxyde, or a sul¬ 
phate, it is then very frequently employed 
both in medical and veterinary practice ; the 
latter or the sulphate is far more commonly 
used, than any other form of zinc preparations. 
It is considered by some practitioners, to be an 
excellent tonic, when internally given, but whether 
this be the case or not, I am not able to vouch 
with certainty, having seldom, or never, had oc¬ 
casion to administer it as an internal meUicine. 
It is a very valuable astringent, externalfy'con- 

2 i* 
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sidered, and is oftc'ii used in eye lotions, astrin. 
gent ointments, &c. 

Tlic impure carbonate of zinc, or the Lapis 
Calaminat'is, commonly called calamine stone,when 
reduced to fine powder, is frequently employed 
with considerable advantage, in small cracks of 
the heels, and other slightly ulcerated surfaces ; 
it may either be sprinkled bh the parts alone, or 
made into an olficinalcomposition, with wax, Resin 
and oil, or hog's lard. The Sulphate of zinc, how- 
ver, as I before remarked, is the most generally 
used both internally and externally speaking; in 
the latter point of view, when dissolved in vine¬ 
gar, or vinegar and water, with a small proportion 
of spirits of wine in it, it makes a vqry good deter¬ 
gent application for wounds; that is, after sup¬ 
puration, but not before. In that form, it disposes 
them to take on a healthy action, whereby they 
are quickly brought to hcj^l; it is likewise very ser¬ 
viceable in fistulous ulcers, and Poll Evil, after 
use of the scalding mixture ; indeed it is so in 
several other cases also which are too numerous 
ta be minutely noticed or distinctly referred 
to. This article, whether used internally or not, 
should never be mixed with opium or catechu, 
because of their chemical incompatibility with 
each other. 
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